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A TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 


BY JESSIE; 

“Shade of Franklin protect ns!” Surely, the 
knuckles of that placid old gentleman could hot 
have received a greater shock, when trudging 
under a thunder oloud in the rosy month of June, 
one hundred years ago, he with his little iron- 
pointed, silken, kite, enticed-the lightnings down 
’—than did my feelings when standing, brush in 
hand, on a bright May morning, 1850, I was 
handed the following “despatch:” 

. , / “TEtEcntArH Office, Balt. May Gth. 

Dear. Co&—I am escorting a' female relative 
north—will take H-t— on my route—expect us 
to-morrow, early train, Frank Curtis.” 

“Shade of Franklin protect us!” I exclaimed, 
throwing it from me—“was there ever anything 
so provokingly unfortunate?” 

> There.we were in the midst of “house-clean¬ 
ing”—superintendent of -winch I had' been duly 
installed by my dear mother only a day or- two 
before. . 

, <tF or> ” said-she, “young ladies cannot hope 
to make good .housewives for others, unless they 
first serve an apprenticeship in their paternal 
homes.” • ... 

And here was I—taking my first lesson—every 
carpet Up—half the furniture sent off to the 
cabinet-maker to be varnished—blinds hauled 
down—bedsteads stripped—in short, everything 
“topsy turvy.” All this confusion and a beau 
in prospect. What was to he done? 

Frank was a far-off cousin of mother’s—lie 
had been here before, and I know he loved to see 
everything in “apple-pie order”—and also that 
precious little work could he done when he was 
an inmate. 

We had engaged but one assistant—and had 
intended taking it leisurely—but here was a 
damper. 

I summoned the household—a grand consulta¬ 
tion was held over tho untimely note; and after 
exhausting every exclamation deprecatory of 
visitors in general, and this one in particular 
in house-cleaning times-^we ended by declaring 
that Frank was a noble fellow with all his oddi¬ 
ties. 

“And I for one,” said mother, “shall be right 
glad to bcg him.” ... 

“Oh, delighted,” I chimed in, “only there is 
so>much to do, and no time to do it in.” .. 

“But come.he will.” So calling Dinah from 1 


jessamine. 

her half-cooked dinner, and Jim from his work 
in the dining-room, I assigned them all their 
tasks—and everything, went on right merrily. 

By three in tho afternoon we were ready for 
the carpets, and securing the aid of the man who 
brought them in, well-shaken* we laid and-tacked 
them wjth.the precision of an upholsterer. 

This done, it needed but the arranging of the 
furniture and the disposing of some summer 
drapery about the windows, and over the largo 
French mirrors, to make the appearance and 
comforts of the parlors complete. 

When we came down to tea that-evening, we 
announced that the “spare chambers” were in 
“perfect order,” and upon comparing notes, we 
found that everything was in tolerable readiness 
for the expected arrival. And when we assem¬ 
bled in our spacious parlors that night, it was 
with light hearts and merry, voices, all feeling 
that they had added their mite to the clean and 
cheerful comfort which'reigned there. • 

And here let mo say that-those young ladies 
who eschew household affairs, and every domestic 
arrangement^ know not tho calm satisfaction and 
conscious pleasure that fills one’s heart as one 
gathers around the tidy centre-table, or clusters 
with mamma and the little ones about the bright 
hearth-stone neatly swept by one’s .own hand. 

But we will not stop to moralize, as we are all 
ready for Frank. And sure enough the next 
morning the omnibus drove to the door, and out 
jumped Frank, never looking around, though we 
were all impatient to greet him, but seeming 
wholly intent upon guiding the tiny feet and 
fairy form of the lady he had in charge. 

A few moments and they were fairly emerged; 
and the hasty cousinly kiss being over, he intro¬ 
duced her as “Miss Barton,” whose mother we 
had all seen; “as to this lady,” said lie, gaily, 
“I can only say it may take you sometime to 
understand her.—but before very long you will, 
I dare say, acknowledge her in every way worthy 
of her maternity.” 

Frank, as I have said, had been with us before. 
Two summers ago lie wrote on to mother, telling 
liei’ that though lie had never seen us, his mother 
assured him lie would be kindly received for her 
sake. “And X am the more inclined to come at 
this time,” ho added, “as my dear mother has 
set,her heart upon my marrying; and. as I am 
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not one of the most energetic men in the -world, 
I have thought one of your spirited, rosy-cheeked 
northern women would be the very thing,” 

“The very thing indeed!” I indignantly ex¬ 
claimed, as I read the letter. “I wonder if lie 
thinks our charming northern women are to be 
had for the asking?—or that they will waste 
their sweets upon a proud, indolent, conceited 
nabob?” 

: “Oh, you are too severe, my daughter,” replied 
ray mother, calmly, “Frank is, I have reason to 
believe, an excellent young than—and now I- think 
of it,” she continued, “there’s my favorite niece, 
Lucy, She has signified her intention of visiting 
us at no distant day. "Why not hasten her 6, little, 
that she and Frank may meet here? They would 
suit admirably.” 

My mother bent upon match-making! Ah, 
well, so be it. That very day I wrote to Lucy 
D—- to lose no time in joining us. After tel¬ 
ling her of the gentleman’s avowed motive in 
coming north, I concluded with— 

• “You cannot but admire my disinterestedness 
and magnanimity in inviting you here nt this 
time—thus foregoing all chance of a conquest on 
my part—inasmuch as the gentleman is of ex¬ 
emplary morals—has unbounded wealth, and still 
a large expectancy from liis mother.” 

Lucy came, and so did Frank Curtis—and never 
did mortal beings devise, plan, and manoeuvre 
more to bring about the union of two hearts, than 
did one and all of us from the head of the house 
down to Sister Lizzie; who had just reached her 
teens. 

Frank was just formed to captivate one of 
Lucy’s , disposition and temperament. lie was 
quite tall in person—but by his broad shoulders 
and fine expansive chest, was relieved from every 
appearance of awkwardness, which so often mars 
the effect in very tall men. 

He had moreover a pleasant countenance, a 
fine hazel eye, and black hair and whiskers— 
just enough of the latter to give him with his 
erect form a slightly martial air. And then such 
teeth! I have watched them often as with his 
bewitching, quiet smile he discoursed to us of 
his pleasant southern home, or descanted upon 
the fidelity of some favorite slave, and wondered 
how Lucy could resist him. 

Ills manner was at times gay and dashing— 
ready for all sorts of fun—and again he would 
turn from it at a moment’s warning, and hang 
for days over the sick cradle of our boy. 

Indeed one could not but love him—yet there 
was something unsatisfactory and provoking 
about him too. I cannot describe it, nor explain 
myself better than by saying he was forever dis¬ 
appointing one. 

Just as you had him wound up to the very 


point desired, and you felt sure from his nodding 
assent to your premises—and his “ah! is it pos¬ 
sible,” “oh, certainly,” &c., as you progressed in 
your argument, that he could not but agree with 
you in your conclusion—lo! be was off at a tan¬ 
gent, declaring that'it might all sound very well 
but his experience had taught him differently and 
so on. ■ Indeed, I never have decided to this day, 
whether he does it for mischief, or whether con¬ 
tradiction is an innate defect. • 

How Lucy was altogether the reverse of this— 
with a. skin of remarkable clearness and purity 
of texture—and features almost perfect in their 
regularity—with a person of exquisite mould, 
and a grace of manner altogether winning, she 
had that frank, artless, open-hearted simplicity 
now so seldom found, but which our grand-dames 
tell us was quite the fashion in their day. • ■ ■ 1 

In truth, she seemed just the being to neutra¬ 
lize a character like that of Frank’s. 

She never for a moment concealed her admira¬ 
tion of “Mr. Curtis,” and though she was not 
forward, showed her readiness to walk or ride 
with him as the case might be. Truth to tell, 
she was always assigned to him as a matter of 
course, and we never started off for a walk that 
Frank did not mechanically offer his arm,- or 
saunter along at the side of Lucy. 

Our town abounds in sweet.walks and shady 
trees—hardly a day passed that we did not ram¬ 
ble off in some direction, and when I happened 
to lead the way, I never failed to hurry my com¬ 
panion with a most commendable zeal till we 
reached our place of destination. 

Or if we chanced to fall behind, I saw a thou¬ 
sand beauties over which to linger in the gentle 
waves of the Susquehanna as they swept past us 
tinted with the rich sunset hue—or perchance I 
culled the wild flowers from its banks—or casting 
my eye to the opposite shore, would go off into 
raptures about the green hills which rise there 
with so cultivated an air; and so aristocratic 
withal that one would scarcely think we have 
still with us the “oldest inhabitant,” who re¬ 
members when the beast of the forest had there 
his “den”—and when the Indian girl made her 
wild toilet in the waters that wash their base. 

Anything and everything that Frank and Lucy 
might walk undisturbed. Often and often I have 
watched them in their quiet course—she with 
her head slightly inclined toward him—while his 
I fancied was bent eagerly down, drinking in her 
slightest accent. 

The very night before Lucy went—I had ns 
was my wont outwalked them—and as they ap¬ 
proached the stile where we were seated I felt 
sure from the conscious blush upon her fchcck, 
and the half-dubious, half-satisfied air of Frank 
that matters had come to a crisis—and with a 
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knowing look I said, “I trust your ramble lias 
been a pleasant one!” “Oh! delightful,” an-; 
Bwered Lucy, in a moment, while Frank remained 
a 9 1 thought in silent embarrassment. 

Well, Lucy went—Frank seeing her a few miles 
on her homeward journey. I was all anxiety you 
may he sure, besides had some pride in wishing 
ta feel that my manoeuvring was not all lost. 
So a/day or two after, I was enumerating her 
many virtueq, to each and all of which Frank 
only nodded his approval. 

At length in despair of getting a direct opinion 
unasked, I abruptly said} “well, tell us now, 
Frank Curtis, what' do you think of our. sweet 
Cousin Lacy!” 

“Oh l she’s well enough,” .he answered, “bfit 
give me a girl that don’t shriek at the buzz of a 
bee, nor faint at the Bight of a harmless snake. 
Besides I never did like these beauties—espe¬ 
cially your blonde beauties—they are too timid 
'and amiable—and then they take your admira¬ 
tion so much as a matter of course; they expect 
it.” 

“Expect it!” I repeated, warmly — “Lucy 
Douglass never expected the admiration of any¬ 
one.” 

“Oh! I was not thinking just at the instant of 
your cousin,” he answered, with provoking cool¬ 
ness. “I was speaking.in general terms.” 

“Ah! it seems to me, Frank,” said I, reproach¬ 
fully,’ “that you ought to think of no one else 
after all that has passed.” 

“After all that’s passed—why, coz, you amaze 
me. It’s not possible that Lucy for a moment 
supposed—I never dreamed—who would have 
thought.” But I waited for no explanation, and 
swung out of the room with quite an air of in¬ 
dignation, and hurried to mother’s room that she 
might condole with me on the failure of all our 
plans. 

"When did woman acknowledge herself van¬ 
quished? I began to think I had mistaken my 
man. “ He is certainly a clever fellow,” I said, 
“and Lucy though pretty, icas too tame for him. 
If I could only get Grace Clarence to come over 
as if by accident,” I thought. “She is the very 
antipodes of Lucy.” 

Tall, commanding figure—hair that falls in 
curling masses about her pale and rather melan¬ 
choly cheek—and an eye dark as ebony, that 
looks out from a soul proud with exalted intel¬ 
lect and conscious superiority. “That will do 
exactly.” And in less than three days Grace 
was sitting in our parlor side by side with Frank 
Curtis! . ' 

I felt that with her our movements must be 
muqli more adroit. • In truth, that we dare not let 
her for a moment suppose that she was brought 
here'with the expectation of making a conquest. 


Grace was a girl of remarkable self-possession. 
Never under any circumstances did she lose that 
calm dignity and propriety of manner which is 
sure to characterize the well-bred, and high- 
minded woman. 

Indeed so much did her calm stateliness of 
manner, which was perfectly natural, differ from 
my own warm and impulsive temperament, which 
is quite as natural, that I was at a loss at first 
how to conduct’my mode of attack. 

I, however, set my wits to work to plan 
various excursions aquatic and equestrian, where 
X thought there was any possibility of the occur¬ 
rence of any untoward circumstance—something 
just startling enough to bring into action. Grace’s 
habitual presence of mind. But boats would not 
upset, nor would our 1 ‘ gallant steeds” prove faith¬ 
less to their riders. 

At last a little incident took place in our own 
parlor divested of all romance to be sure—but 
which I was certain would fix matters at-once. 

Our dear little Tom, a sweet* rosy-cheeked boy 
of three years, had been quietly playing-about, 
when suddenly ho choked, coughed, and his face 
assumed a purple hue. Wo all jumped and 
screamed—while I snatched the child up, calling 
loudly, “mother—sister—come, quick, Tom is 
dying.” 

I say all—all but Grace. She seeing at once 
what was the matter, rushed after me and hastily 
taking the little fellow from me, thrust her fingers 
down his throat and drew out a large button! 

“That was nobly done, Grace,” said Frank, 
relieving her at the same time of the struggling 
boy.- “You have by your uncommon nerve and 
admirable presence of mind saved the life of this 
sweet child.” And then he added playfully, but 
I thought somewhat seriously, “Grace Clarence 
will be a prize for any man!” 

“Fairly committed,” thought I, and making 
an excuse to take Tom to mother, I left them 
alone. 

All would not do. Another month rolled round. 
Grace and Frank were still here, but no proposal; 
and though be bad mingled occasionally with the 
refined and polished society which adorns this 
inland town, he was summoned home at last with 
a heart apparently untouched, and a person free 
as air. 

Ho bade us farewell in an assembled group— 
and if I except one short letter announcing bis 
safe arrival at home, this was the last we had 
seen or heard of him. 

Several little circumstances had occurred, how¬ 
ever, to lead me to suspect that Grace had not 
been kept quite so much in ignorance of his 
movements as had we. And somehow when this 
“despatch” reached us, announcing his intention 
of diverging so greatly from the main'route, I 
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could riot but think’ that Grace had something to 
do with it* - . • . • . v 

However my digression 1 is much.more glaring, 
you will say, and not'so easily forgiven, inasmuch 
as you are waiting to hear something of the 
l f female relative, ,! * • ■ 

' Ah! she was a beauty—not one of “your 
blondes” neither,'nor yet was she a brunette. 
But just enough of the rich, red northern blood 
tinctured her downy cheek-and ripened her pout-, 
ing lips, to do away with a- slight hue of what 
might otherwise have been called southern. 

The color of her eyes too was most bewitch- 
ingly uncertain. Frank called them black, and 
for a moment one might agree with him, but the 
long, silken lashes threw them- so in the shade, 
that just as you were declaring that they were 
a—a light hazel, you arc stalked into the belief 
that they are coal black. Then again when she 
opened them full upon you, you i^ere pleased to 
find them beautifully blue. ' ' 

Any little distraint that might have lingered 
consequent upon the bustle of getting ready for 
them, vanished in an hour under her genial smiles 
and pleasant volubility. Long before dinner she 
was familiarized with the whole household from 
“grandma” down;' All loved her. 

After dinner we girls stole off for an hour’s 
xic-sla ,. and at six tea was served—upon -rising 
from the table Frank said, “now for a walk- 
one of our. old-fashioned walks, coz, along tlio 
mossy bank, or away to some -shady grove—any 
where our fancy leads us.” 

No sooner said than done, and after an hour’s 
ramble we found ourselves on the grass-skirted 
and clean graveled walks of “Capitol Hill.” 

Heeling-somewhat weary, we seated ourselves 
on the stately stone-steps of one of the “depart¬ 
ments,” where the thick extending branches from 
a clump of lofty trees near by, twine their rich 
green foliage in and around the massive pillars, 
making a delicious, quiet retreat in which to 
pass the twilight hour. 

Here we remained long and pleasantly, each 
one relating in turn some amusing incident of 
“by-gone days.” I among the rest telling Miss 
B-——■ of Frank’s sad- and cavalier treatment of 
our two sweet cousins, warning her to beware 
of him, for I pronounced him a complete male 
coquette l 

“Talking of cousins,” said-Frank, laughing-it 
off—“talking of cousins reminds me of a.passage 
in my ‘love’s history,’ though I don’t know that 
it’s worth while to tell it, as cousinly affection 
seems to be exhausted in this circle.” 

“No such thing,” said Lizzie, a sweet, blue- 
eyed girl, laying her hand coaxingly upon his 
shoulder, “I do love a story, and above all one 
of your stories, Cousin Frank.” 


'• “Well, then,” began Frank, “you jnust know r 
it was at my own home in the balmy south that’ 
this occurred, some, sometime ago (and a roguish 
smile played upon his face.) Our folks are hoa-: 
pitahlo in the true Virginian sense. - 
• “.They are always gathering around them soriie 
choice spirits; and Sister Kate, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, is forever-scouring-the 
country either in person or by some mail proxy, 1 
in search of some companion, somebody to come 
and stay with her. 

“So ono calm October morning, Kate came 
bounding into my room quite out of bfeath, with 
an open letter in her hand. ‘Look here, Brother 
Frank; you know I wrote to New York for Cousin 
Mary to come and spend the’winter'.with us; 
never dreaming she could-be induced to leave 
the gaieties of that great'metropolis for our-dull 
home, but here it is—she’s coming—she’ll be 
here in a day or so.’ ■ 

“I gave an impatient pshaw 1—suoh a cousin.' 
‘Why, Kate, I was at Uncle Sam’s when she was 
ten or twelve years old, and an uglier little 
mortal I never laid iny eyes on.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said she, ‘you’ll lay your eyes on this 
self-same mortal very soon again. And I do beg 
now, Frank, if she should be somewhat plain‘or 
even-ugly, that you will not put on that haughty, 
indifferent' air of- yours—but be polite for my 
sake.’ 

“‘Or for the ladies oim sake,’ said the "bland 
voice of my mother. We both started, and looking 
around there, leaning on the arm of my mother 
was—was a being. How shall I describe her?” 

“Never mind the description,” said Lizzie— 

: “on with the story.” 

“Well, it was Cousin Mary! and after Kate 
had hugged and kissed her to her heart’s con- 
| tent, my mother handed lier over to me, and 1 
| assure you I welcomed her in the most approved 
cousinly manner. 

“Days and weeks flew by. We walked and 
rode, and sailed together, till at last I began to 
suspect myself most desperately in love! over 
head and cars in love! 

“Somehow, when Mary came about me with 
her sweet, endearing ways, it never pleased .me 
half so well.if she called me coz: that sweet, 
familiar word that I at first thought so bewitch¬ 
ing, began to fall painfully upon my car; and 
once or twice I said, ‘oh! call me Frank; just 
plain Frank,’ 

. “I think she half suspected me; for she looked 
archly into my face, and said, ‘ah, then, Frank, 
don’t you want me for a relation ?’ IIow I longed 
to fold her to my heart; and tell her liow near 
and dear a tie, I hoped, would one day bind us. 

But CousinMary was changeful in her moods; 

! one never knew how to take her. Sometimes she 
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was Wild and playful, and this became\her most. 
Often'indeed;-most often Bhe would put on her 
sentimental city airs, as I'called them,-and won- 1 
der how we could be so unceremonious! ‘Gen- 
tleraeu in the south were so familiar,’ &c. I also j 
noticed that these remarks were introduced most \ 
inopportunely, just at the very time that I had \ 
• mentally resolved to snatch the first moment of j 
solitude with her to tell my tale of love—but these I 
terrible sentimental fits of hers would set me all 1 
wrong again. 1 

“And so tho time came round when Mary was \ 
to leave us for a couple of weeks, on a visit to < 
an uncle still further- south, without my having j 
committed myself in the slightest point. j 

“Mary was gone! I was inconsolable. How I 
I did bless my abominable stupidness or bash-! 
fulness, and wonder I could let any feeling over- j 
come the all-absorbing love which filled my soul, j 

“Write to her I would not; for sometimes Mary j 
was a quiz, and I feared she might serve up the j 
precious billet doux for the edification of my fair 1 
cousins witli whom she was staying. . I 

“At length Mary came again. Kate had gone j 
to spend a day or two with a neighbor; and as I ; 
lifted Mary from the carriage I ventured to say, : 
‘oh! how glad X am to have you here once more!’ 
then thinking I had said too much, ‘ Sister Kate 
will be so happy.’ 

“As we walked up the spacious hall wo were 
alone, and I stooped to kiss her cheek. She raised 
her hand to interrupt it, saying, ‘no, no, Mr. 
Frank! I am no longer on your list of cousins; 
pray be civil.’ ‘Oh! but let me beg you, Mary,’ 
the drawing-room door opened, and my mother 
advanced with her warm welcome, and I was left 
with the confession lingering on my lips. 

“After tea I found my cousin -was in her sen¬ 
timental mood, so I proposed a walk. She lan¬ 
guidly consented, and we wandered forth. 

“Tho night was splendid, and as X drew her 
arm in mine I felt, indeed, I think I may safely 
say, we both felt that ‘ moonlight hours are meet 
for love.* 

“ ‘We’ll take the little path to the lake,’ said 
1; ‘there is something so refreshing in its green 
banks, so calm and beautiful in its deep, still 
waters, that I think we shall, both enjoy a walk 
in that direction.’ 

“ ‘You seem depressed to-night, coz,’ she said, 
‘I beg pardon, Mr. Frank, I mean; are you ill, 
or how shall I account for the mood that’s upon 
you?’ 

‘“Oh! never mind me, Mary. "Why should 
you?’ Then looking onward, ‘I declare there’s 
my favorite boat moored just by the willow. If 
Sambo was here what a delightful sail wo might 
have.’ ’ 

“That instant Sambo hove in sight. ‘Why, 


Sambo, where did you come from?’ ‘Ohl jis 
touglit massa might want to go a boatin by do 
light ob de moon.’ , ‘Very well, Sambo, bring’tho 
boat close into shore. - -Step. carefully, Mary,’ 
and in a moment we were floating quietly on .the 
blue waters. , - 

“The scene was enchanting; it was fairy-like. 
The Naiads of the stream might see the silvery 
fishes reposing by moonlight on its pebbly bottom; 
and myriads of stars danced upon its dimpled 
surface. 

“ Silently we moved along. My breath came 
thick and fast. I saw that Mary expected some 
word of love from me; perhaps hoped for it. 

“ At length I broke the painful silence by 
saying, ‘Sambo, sing—sing us something low 
and plaintive.’ I/wanted something in accord¬ 
ance with the scene. ‘Yes, massa,’ and as liis 
full clarion voice rose upon the air, I felt that 
now the propitious time had come.” 

Here we all clustered still closer to Frank 
breathless with attention. . . , 

“ ‘Mary!’ I said, and took her hand in mine. 
I saw the flush upon her brow; but putting on 
1 an air of careless gaiety, she answered, ‘well, 

I 5 Cousin Frank.’ ‘ Mary!’ for a moment she raised 
her beaming, sparkling, speaking eyes of jet to 
mine, and anon ln?r long, dark lashes .swept her 
crimson cheek, ‘Mary!’ and pressing her hand 
still closer, I exclaimed, ‘ this is classic ground I 
] do assure you !'.” • 

“How absurd!” said I, rising indignantly,.“it 
was just like you, Frank. It is a way you have 
of raising expectations that are never to be rea¬ 
lized.” 

“Not so very absurd after all,” said Frank, 
laughing heartily, “for having got once more on 
terra-firma we threw romnuee aside; and talked 
of stern realities. In the course of which I asked 
the lady in plain terms if she would take me 
‘for weal or for woe?’—to which she answered 
modestly, but decidedly, l yc$!' ” Then rising 
and advancing toward Miss B-—“and I now 
introduce you to my wife. Miss Mary Curtis!” 

Such expressions of amazement—such kisses 
:.and congratulations as followed the denouement 
I leave you to imagine. 

1 Upon reaching the house my first impulse was 
| to fly to mother’s room, and be the first to tell 
| her that after all our efforts Frank had succeeded 
i in making his own match! 

; Mr. and Mrs. Curtis staid with us for a couple 
■ of weeks, serving only to confirm us in the wisdom 
| of Frank’s choice. When we parted, it was with 
| mutual regrets and jiromises to continue a friend- 
\ ship formed under circumstances so amusing. 

Tins'morning I got a letter from Mary,, dated, 
1 “My own home, New York city.” In which slie 
• says, ‘.‘Frank bids me’tell you, that his friends 
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all think he' makes a point of ’disappointing; and 
to retrieve his character in this respect he is 
determined, to give me a view of that ‘classic 
ground’ ho talked so eloquently of* For this 
purpose we have, taken passage in^ the steamer 
‘Europe,’ which sails in a couple of- weekfc. 


After staying long enough in’London.to see tho 
‘sights,’ we shall cross over to the Continent— 
visit Paris ^and other places of note; and-then 
luxuriate fpr .a month or go in the rosy twilight 
of Italy.” , . 
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AGNES PERCIVAL; 


OR, TRUE LOV 

BY II EN 

CHAPTER I. 

It was one of the pleasant days of the season— 
early May—and the busy world of mighty London 
poured forth its tens of thousands on the spark¬ 
ling flag-stones; the air was fresh and balmy, and 
as it floated through the close, pent-up streets, 
many an aching heart and weary head felt its 
holy power. - 

In a low tenement, situate in a v bye-street of 
the great metropolis, where seldom the sound of 
lordly equipages was heard, and where aristo¬ 
cratic feet never trod the rude pavements, sat a 
young man of some five-and-twenty summers, 
busily engaged at a painting placed before him 
on an easel. The countenance was partially 
averted, but even the classic ■ profile exposed to 
view, gave one an idea of nobleness of spirit and 
consciousness of superiority which artificial show 
will fail to produce.. • High and broad was the 
massive forehead, with veins of thought inter¬ 
woven with the fe>v lines which care had wrought 
there; dark and piercing were the lustrous eyes; 
and a profusion of dark, wavy hair fell around 
the perfectly developed head; while the regu¬ 
larity of the strictly beautiful features, and the 
proud curl of the nether lip, gave him a singu¬ 
larly commanding, refined and high-born appear¬ 
ance. 

The mean apartment in which he sat, and 
which was evidently an artist’s studio, was sadly 
out of repair. The room was very low and very 
small, and the discolored ceiling and stained walls 
announced that the rain had penetrated them 
recently. There were but two windows, one of 
which commanded a view of the narrow street, 
and the other looking into a small back yard, 
where a few hollies and one or two other shrubs 
were just unfolding their leaves. All the pros¬ 
pect which was commanded from either casement 
was stacks of chimneys, a few back windows, 
clouds of smoke, and • the neighboring church 
spire. 

The interior of the apartment was similar to any 
painter’s studio, being embellished witli various 
articles of verlu scattered on every hand. Ma¬ 
donna h6ads after the old masters, most gloriously 
beautiful; pieces of chaste and elegant statuary; 
life-like and graceful Hebcs; anrl bewitching 
Vcnuseswerc the principal features of the room;' 


E ’ S DEVOTION. 

It Y MAY. 

while a few instruments of music—a guitar and 
harp—occupied their respective places. 

Suddenly the artist tossed back his head from 
the work wearily, and half closed his eyes, while a 
low sigh escaped involuntarily from the open lips, 

“It is strange,” he said to himself, in low and 
broken accents—“it is strange how the fair face 
of Agnes will haunt me so! I cannot paint ft 
picture but what some feature of hers will appear 
upon the canvass; and hero, in this new painting, 
I have combined all her unrivalled charms;- and 
the rare loveliness of her heavenly, face seems 
even now beaming upon me,” 

It was a picture of a beautiful Greek girl which 
he had been employed upon, and to which he had 
reference. Fair, indeed, was that angelic face 
limned upon the canvass with soft, pearly cheeks, 
carmine-tinted lips, and eyes most darkly, deeply 
blue; with many-an auburn wave of gemmed and 
braided hair, and a high, marble brow which 
seemed almost transparent so fair and white was 
the polished skin. The attitude of the figure 
was one of infinite grace. The hands, so small 
and fair, were clasped together upon the full and 
graceful bosom, while the pure face and spiritual 
eyes were raised meekly above, and so innocent 
and angelic was the expression on that beautiful 
countenance, that it seemed rather the features of 
some beautiful spirit than one of earthly mould. 

For some time the young man remained in 
the position he had first taken, not a muscle of 
his countenance moving, and the quick breath 
coming and going distinctly. But at length he 
started to his feet, and glancing at a clock in 
the room which told with a fretting distinctness 
every moment which passed away, turned impa¬ 
tiently to the window, 

“Ten o’clock, and yet she comes not!” he 
soliloquized, in a somewhat bitter tone—“what 
should keep her away? I am sure she might 
have been here!” and with an anxious and ex¬ 
pected expression upon his pallid countenance, 
he commenced pacing the apartment with heavy 
strides, glancing from time to time at the clock, 
and muttering to himself. 

At last, he heard a*light footstep upon the 
stairs, ,nnd in a moment more a low, musical 
voice uttered his name without. 

“Ernest, Ernest! aro you here?” 
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The young man sprang to the door, a radiant 
smile breaking over his face, and the dark eyes 
flashing with, joy, and the next instant ushered 
in a young and beautiful girl of some seventeen 
gammers. 

“Agnes—dear Agne9!” murmured the artist, 
as ho bent to kiss the fair .creature who stood 
trembling before him; “I was afraid you would 
not come—I have been waiting impatiently this 
long while. 5 * 

“I came, as soon as X could escape from the 
prying, eyes of Lady Evelyn,” was the quiet reply 
of the fair girl, as she sank to a seat by the artist’s 
side;..“it is so .difficult to get a moment’s respite 
from her Argus-like watchfulness, dear Ernest, 
that you will pardon my want of punctuality!” 

. “Oh, willingly, Agnes! 5 * was the quick re¬ 
joinder, and many a fond and love-like word suc¬ 
ceeded, as Ernest, with one arm thrown around 
the form of the gentle Agnes, and her head bent 
forward upon his bosom, sat there, in a trance of 
deep delight. 

The portrait of the Greek girl, before alluded 
to, was, in truth, the very “pictured semblance” 
of sweet Agnes Percival; yet there was a some¬ 
thing lacking about it; the lively and playful 
vivacity was not there; and there was but one 
expression to the countenance, while to Agnes 
every new incident, every phase of life, gave a 
different appearance to the beautiful features. 
Seldom has a brighter sylph appeared in this 
nether world of ours, or a more glowing vision 
glanced across the cheerless earth, than fair 
Agnes; and Ernest—proud Ernest Grahame— 
knew it, and was happy that the gentle heart 
which throbbed within that polished casket beat 
for him—and him alone! 

Many an hour glided swiftly by, and yet the 
lovers sat there, communing with their own 
hearts, weaving bright hopes for the future, and 
forgetting the past—that past which had been % so 
cruel to them. The deep knell of the clock of 
old St. Paul’s striking the hour of two, at length 
aroused them from their delicious tetc-a-tctc, and 
admonished Agnes to seek her home. 

Gathering the ample folds of her rich shawl 
around her graceful form, she turned toward the 
door. One kiss from Ernest was impressed on 
her yielding lips, one glance from his dark, fas¬ 
cinating eyes rested upon her for an instant, and 
the next moment, with a low farewell upon her 
lips, she passed down the creaking stairs of the 
humble domicil, and, emerging into tli6 narrow 
street, turned her footsteps in the direction of 
the elegant mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford. 

Ernest gazed long an<f vacantly after her fast 
receding form; and when it disappeared from his 
view lie sank into a seat, and buried his face in 
his hands convulsively. . 


CHAPTER II, .. , . 

Ernest GrahamC had first met sweet Agnes 
Percival at her father’s princely mansion in the 
country, where he had been employed by old Sir 
Mordaunt Percival to .paint the portraits of 'the 
family. The Lady Emilia, the mother of Agnes, 
stately and beautiful, with a proud, stern face 
and carriage, had been first transferred to* the 
canvass, and all who saw it—even the lady her¬ 
self—had united in pronouncing it perfect. The 
majestic head—the peerless features, pale and 
cold—the commanding feud of the pure alabaster 
neck—and even the vei’y expression, of the im¬ 
mobile countenance, so queenly and beautiful— 
were pictured to the very life, by the faultless 
hand of Ernest. 

Sir Mordaunt sat next, and the .proprietor of 
Percival Hall, with his stern, noble countenance 
and noble form, was limned upon the easel of 
Grahame—the erect counterpart of the proud 
nobleman. But now a more difficult task was 
Ernest’s, to sit day after day and gaze at the rare 
beauty of the lovely Agnes, and then to transfer 
the lineaments of that fair face to the easel before 
him. We say difficult --rit seemed so indeed to 
the heart of Ernest, for so radiantly beautiful 
was Agnes in her purity and innocence, that it 
seemed almost impossible to catch the heavenly 
expression which played upon her features like 
a soft cloudlet upon a June sky, enhancing the 
beauty of each by the mingling of light and shade. 

But at length the ordeal was no longer dreaded. 
Agnes had not sat but a few times, ere Ernest 
became strangely interested in the work. He 
would wntch for hours abstractedly, and ip a 
strange mood, for her coming; and when she 
came to his studio at last radiant smiles would 
break over his face, and a new and holy light 
beam in his deep, lustrous eyes. Each sitting 
was delayed as long as possible, and no percep¬ 
tible progress was made with the portrait. He 
would gaze at Agnes for hours, and in a dreamy 
state, would scarcely touch his pencil to the work; 
while Agnes—fair Agnes, so sweet and so modest 
—would blush and look disconcerted, and tremble 
when ho addressed her with his thrilling voice. 

Thus week succeeded week, and still each morn¬ 
ing found Agnes by the side of Ernest, listening 
to his manly voice as it murmured soft words, or 
gazing upon his face, so noble and so beautiful, 
all-unconscious of its effect upon her young and 
susceptible heart. But this course of things could 
not' always continue, however much, by two, at 
least, it might be desired. Lord Percival began 
to look distrustfully upon Ernest and Agne3 as 
they conversed together in low and tender tones, 
and to gaze at Grahame searchingly with his 
dark, piercing eyes; and once, when Ernest wa3 
alone in his studio; he had sought him, evidently 
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■with something struggling in his heart to impart 
to him; but the young man looked so honest and 
so noble that his heart failed him—and with one 
glance at the unfinished likeness of his darling 
and beautiful Agnes, he left the apartment with 
a troubled expression upon his usually open coun¬ 
tenance. 

• At length the portrait was finished; yet words 
cannot convey an adequate idea of all the angelic 
loveliness of that.countenan.ee. No pen can de¬ 
pict the matchless grace and heauty, of Agnes 
Percival! 

And Ernest, all nobleness and truth, and pos¬ 
sessing a soul pure and good, began to feel new 
and strange emotions kindling in his heart for 
the gentle Agnes. He would watch for hours 
each movement of her graceful form, would ob¬ 
serve the varying expression which flitted across 
that fair and tell-tale face until—spell-bound and 
fascinated—he was overpowered by a vague, deli¬ 
cious faintness, the effect of overwrought feeling. 

Agnes had noticed his deportment toward her; 
now cold, calm and stately, anon, wild and fitful, 
full of extravagant-fancies and morbid dr earnings, 
or with refined ancl polished bearing, anticipating 
her slightest wish. And Agnes was not blind to 
his many attractions, to the accomplishments a 
good education had procured, and to the real 
nobility of the character and spirit of the poor, 
but proud Grnliame. Her heart had gone out of 
her own keeping before she was aware of it. 

Was it strange that two such beings as Ernest 
and Agnes, full of intellect, purity of thought, 
and similarity of feeling, situated as they were, 
and thrown into each other’s society altogether, 
should become one in heart and soul. 

Ernest Grahame was a scion of a reduced 
family, once as proud and noble as old England 
could boast. Gentle blood flowed in his veins— 
blood which had given strength to the sinews of 
mighty warriors, or languidly coursed through 
the arteries of fair and lovely dames. Ilis ances¬ 
tors could be traced back many centuries—to 
the wars of the red and white Roses—and still 
further back to more troublous times. Still it 
was not this which gave him the proud carriage 
so habitual to him; it was the self-consciousness. 
of his own noble and upright spirit, and his own 
superiority over the “common herd.” 

Half a century past, and the noble mansion of 
the Grahames had echoed to merry sounds and 
gay voices: it was then in the full tide of pros¬ 
perity: but, alas! a ruinous fire razed it to the 
ground, and left only a few blackened and smoul¬ 
dering remains to tell the tale of complete de¬ 
struction; a dark and heavy blight fell upon the 
fields of the broad domain; the noble forest was 
hewn down; and it seemed as if some dreadful 
curse rested upon the manor, for everything went 


to a slow but sure destruction. From this time 
forth the family of the Grahames kppt Blowly qq 
the wane, decreasing in prosperity and numbers* 
until at last but two remained—Ernest,.who 
seeking to procure a livelihood, had exerted his 
fine talents in an artist’s life—and Gerald, an 
older brother of Ernest, who had sought to re* 
pair his broken fortunes in that golden land— 
the Indies. * 

Years flew by, and we have narrated the meet¬ 
ing of Ernest with Agnes Percival,-of the pure, 
confiding love which followed; and of their stolen 
interviews in mighty London. Ernest had naked 
of Sir Mordaunt Percival the hand of Agnes in 
marriage; but with many a fierce invective on 
his head, and many a cruel and galling epithet, 
he bade the poor and unknown artist leave his 
presence, and never again mention his love for 
Agnes. 

The bitterness of death was on the unfortunate 
young man; lie could have felled Sir Mordaunt to 
the floor, hut he was the father of her he loved, 
and he forbore. He felt stunned as if by some 
mighty and terrible blow; mortification, anger, 
and sorrow mingled confusedly together; the past 
was like a deceptive dream—the fdture swam 
indistinctly before him. The first object that 
aroused him was the form of the haughty old 
lord passing up and down the lofty apartment 
Ernest made a strong effort; gave one glance, full 
of 'melancholy pride, at the arrogant and heart* 
less Percival, and left the old library with, tot* 
tcring steps. 

That night lie parted with the weeping Agnes 
under the old trysting-tree, in the park adjoining 
the hall; and with one arm thrown about her 
drooping form, murmured many a soothing and 
encouraging word in her ear. 

“I shall hover around you, dear Agnesi 1 
shall be your guardian angel—my sweet one!” 
aijd Ernest hushed the choking sobs and the 
heart’s wild throbbings, by assuring her of his 
eternal and deathless love for her. They parted 
with solemn adjurations from on High to assist 
them in their true and holy affection, and with 
pledges of mutual love, Agnes to return to her 
now desolate home, and Ernest to enter again 
the fickle world, firm in the power of his devoted 
Ioyc for Agnes to resist its temptations. 

But now a new fear agitated the hearts of 
Lord and Lady Percival. Their only child— 
their sweet Agnes—became daily more pale and 
thin, and lier step less buoyant than of yore. 
No smiles played now over her countenance, or 
“wreathed her pallid lips”—no merry warble 
broke from her throat* but each day she grew 
more languid and emaciated. At first they were 
alarmed, fearing it was the hereditary disease of 
the family—consumption; hut at v length Lady 
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Emilia gleaned the secret from her daughter’s 
|]pg. Agnes loved—yes, loved! passionately, 
■mildly; and the object of that affection -was 
Erpest Grahame! 

About this time, a sister of Lady Emilia, re¬ 
quested the company of Agnes in the metropolis 
that season.. Eor a long time the parents hesi- 
-tated; hut a change of scene, new faces, and the 
dazzling brilliance of court might, they thought, 
ho beneficial in erasing her love for Grahame, and 
restoring to her her blooming cheek and buoyant 
step. In a few weeks Agnes was launched forth 
into, the “world” of fashionable society, under 
the strict charge and guidance of Lady Evelyn 
Beresford; who, true to her character of a watch¬ 
ful and jealous duenna, guarded well the foot¬ 
steps of her young and beautiful protegee. 


CHAPTER III. 

Late in the afternoon, Agnes ran up the steps 
of the mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford, situated 
in the most fashionable quarter of the “West 
End.” It was early in the morning that she had 
left:the house, “to make a few calls,” she said; 
and for once Lady Evelyn did not insist upon 
accompanying her. Since then what had trans¬ 
pired! She had seen Ernest, and many a long 
and rapturous hour had glided away with him. 
Tfioy had .renewed their vows of love and con¬ 
stancy—and hope, bright hope again animated 
her bosom. 

Worn and fatigued by her long walk, she 
entered the great liall of the stately house. The 
dinner hour was past, and Agnes immediately 
sought her own apartment, where she threw her¬ 
self into a voluptuous fautcuil , and gave way to 
a delightful reverie. Bat even this pleasure was 
soon denied her. Lady Beresford, aware that 
Bho had returned from her call-giving, soon des¬ 
patched her femme de chambrc to the room of 
Miss Percival, with the request that she would 
come to her boudoir. 

Agnes bowed assent to the woman; and, rising 
from her recumbent position, bathed her glowing 
cheek and burning brow with some medicated 
essence which stood by her side in a glittering 
vial—“I can meet her now with composure, I 
trust,” she said, to herself, as with a beating 
heart she left her room to seek the presence of 
her aunt. 

She found the Lady Evelyn awaiting her ap¬ 
pearance in a boudoir fitted up with infinite 
taste and lavish expenditure. There were orna¬ 
ments of buhl and marquelric , and Levres china; 
statuary elegant and bpautiful filled the niches; 
and cabinet pictures of chaste and exquisite 
design covered the walls. Lady Beresford her¬ 
self was in one of her sternest moods, sitting 


upright in a large arm-chair drawn before an 
escritoire of polished rose-wood. 

As the trembling Agnes entered the apartment 
she bowed with the utmost coolness and hauteur, 
and motioned her ward' to a, seat. Agnes sat 
down—her heart dreading that which was to fol¬ 
low. A gloomy silence of some moments suc¬ 
ceeded, which was broken at last by her ladyship 
in a deep, inflexible tone of voice. 

“ Miss Percival/’ she said, in stern tones, which 
sounded inexpressibly harsh to the ears of her 
niece, “Miss Percival, I’have reason to believe 
that you have made but few calls fo-dav—and 
yet you have been gone a long time. Has your 
time passed pleasantly?” 

Indignant at the humbling words of Lady 
Evelyn, Agnes drew up her form to its utmost 
height, and cast on the unaminble, supercilious 
woman a look of ineffable contempt. Lady 
Beresford, however, did not seem to observe it, 
and proceeded in a more cutting and nonchalant 
tone, “tell me, Agnes, where have you been? 
It is my duty to you and your parents to keep a 
watchful eye upon your movements!” - * 

Astonished,' yet too proud and too honest to 
prevaricate, Agnes remained silent; but the next 
moment^ she bust into a violent flood of tears, 
and sank upon her knees by the side of the arro¬ 
gant Lady Evelyn. 

“I will tell you all,” she said, in a voice broken 
with sobs; and, in a husky tone, she informed 
Lady Beresford of her love for Ernest Graham6, 
and the interview which had occurred that'day. 
But she found no sympathy in the hard and. 
stony heart of the lady who listened to her words 
with compressed lips and lowering brow. 

Before she had concluded her story, Lady 
Evelyn commanded her to arise and seek her 
own apartment, as she had no sympathy with 
love affairs. Agnes did as she ivas bid, and as 
she again entered her chamber she sank heavily 
upon the softly carpeted floor. 

The ensuing day Lady Beresford wrote to Sir 
Mordaunt concerning the interview of Ernest and 
Agnes, and giving free vent to her own spiteful 
nature. “It is beyond forbearance,” she wrote. 
“And I cannot permit any lady of my household 
to so far foi’get her maidenly reserve and dignity 
as to traverse entire London for the sake of a 
ietc-a-tele with a gentleman.” 

The rage of Lord Percival upon receiving this 
missive knew no bounds; and even the usually 
cold and passionless Lady Emilia felt a glow of 
anger and shame mount to her cheek, that her 
daughter should have so far left behind her 
womanly pride, as to again hold converse with 
one who had been rejected by Sir Mordaunt as 
a husband for his only child. 

; A few days afterward, the princely equipage 
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,of Lord Mordaunt Percival entered London, and 
drew up before the palace-liko residence of Lady 
Beresford. Lady Emilia alighted, and was as¬ 
sisted up the steps by an aged servant; and Lady 
Evelyn met her A-t tUe : door with extended hand. 
The meeting between the, sisters was cool and 
constrained; in youth they had been rivals for 
the hand of Lord Pcrcival, and in age they were 
barely friends. 

But it was tbe interview with Agnes which 
was the most painful to the mother’s heart. She 
had resolved to.upbraid her—then to expostu¬ 
late with her; but when she met Agnes slio could 
only sob, “my child—my child!” and clasp her 
in her arms. Weak from excessive emotion, 
that proud .woman, usually so .stately and dig¬ 
nified, half-fainted upon the shoulder of her 
daughter. 

Lady Percival remained in London several 
days; and when she returned to Pcrcival Ilall,; 
Agnes accompanied her. The shades, of the 
evening were closing around as the carriage 
rolled up the avenue to the. mansion; and Agnes 
gave a faint start as it swept past a huge tree 
whose overhanging houghs touched .the coach. 
It was the old try sting-treo where she had so 
often met Ernest. , 

At length the carriage stopped before the gates 
of the park, and Lady Emilia alighted: a strong 
hand was laid on the arm of Agnes, and she was 
taken, quickly from'the coach by her father, 

? “ Girl!” he muttered fiercely through his com¬ 
pressed lips. “ Girl! Disgrace to your family! 
Is it thus you would repay the affection bestowed 
on you?” 

Agnes trembled, and would have fallen to the 


ensued, and the concluding words were frorh the 
lips of Lord Percival. ^ 

“Ho, how, Agnes,” ho said; “in a few weeks 
you must be on your way. In the meantime! 
shall be preparing everything for your depar¬ 
ture.” . . ■ {. 

Agnes was to go to Italy!—delightful, sunny 
Italy—- - 

“Whose very name hath power to wake ' } - 

A vision of delight!” 

An old nurse was to accompany her, and when 
they arrived there, Lord Percival had nn intimate 
friend—an opulent nobleman of high standing— . 
in whose house Agnes was to make her home 
while she sojourned in Florence. 

Sir Mordaunt pleaded to his daughter of her 
roally ill-healtli—her fragile constitution—tho 
necessity of a change of scene—and the benefit 
of the sunny skies and balmy breezes of the sweet 
clime of Italia; and Agnes consented to go, as it 
was the earnest wish of her revered father. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A BBiGirr summer morning in Florence—fair 
Florence, the city of marble palaces, of storied 
renown, of poet’s song, and everything beautiful 
and loving; a bright summer morning, and the 
cool, dewy breezes of sweet Italy floating lazily 
between the double lines of stately palaces which 
adorned the streets of the fair city, and quickenr 
ing into life as they wandered over the gardens 
and spicy orange groves which fringed the suburbs 
of peerless Florence. 

Before one of the most magnificent of the 
marble palazzos of the Strada Movada, a splen- 


ground had it not been for the arm of her mother 
which,stole around her waist and supported her. 
Summoning all her energies, she resolutely ad¬ 
vanced, and was soon standing in the cntrance- 
hall of her dear old home. 

In the solitude of her own chamber that night 
Agnes wept long and bitterly; in vain did she 
endeavor to gain some composure by reflecting 
on the true, undying love of Ernest, and the pro¬ 
mises which he had made; hut the grey light of 
the morning struggled through the closed shut¬ 
ters of the window ere sleep visited her tearful 


did equipage, embellished with a coat of arms, 
and decorated with costly hangings. of bullion 
and velvet, was drawn up. Presently the door 
to the princely mansion was opened, and an 
elderly man and a fair young girl descended the 
marble steps. They advanced to the carriage- 
ami, as the footmenfc threw open the door, the 
gentleman assisted a young and beautiful lady 
to alight. An older female followed her, and 
after one embrace of fair Agnes Percival, the 
daughter of his old friend, the gentleman pre¬ 
ceded them up the steps, and ushered them into 


eyelids. 

When she descended to the breakfast-room 
the succeeding morning, she found her parents 
awaiting her appearance. The repast was eaten 
in profound silence, and when.it was concluded, 
Sir Mordaunt requested the presence of his 
daughter in the library. With tottering limbs 
Agnes followed' him into the gloomy apartment, 
and hushing the wild beating of her full heart, 
seated herself.,by Lis, side. ‘ 

Long and earnest was the conversation which 


the lofty hall of the palazzo. 

A few moments later, Agnes found herself in 
one of the most elegant and recherche rooms she 
had ever seen, adorned with costly pictures and 
rich mouldings, and all those little et ceteras with 
which a person of refined and judicious taste fits 
up a boudoir. Throwing off her simple travelling 
hat and shawl, slid turned to a casement which 
commanded a delightful view of lovely Florence, 

For an instant-all the combined beauty of that 
glorious scene, with its gardens, its.fountains, its 
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majestic palaces sparkling in the sun, its dewy 
groves, i't-3 lovely villas, .and its grand churches 
and cathedrals, almost overpowered her. 

nBeautiful 1 beautiful!” broke from her lips, 
at length, as she clasped her hands together, and > 
remained in a dreamy state contemplating the 
marvelous beauty, of the .fairest city of earth. \ 
Long did she gaze, completely absorbed in the 
rare loveliness of the view; and when at last.she 
turned away from the casement, a yet more fer¬ 
vent exclamation of delight trembled on her lips, j 

In a. few days, Agnes had become completely j 
domiciliated in the house of Lord Paolo de Guo- \ 
dini; and almost happy, indeed, was she, as she j 
each day found herself by the side of the good \ 
old nobleman, .conversing with him on the many 
topics so interesting to young and old, or singing 
to him some pensive song in her soft, liquid tones, j 

.For Lilliore de Guodini, the young and charm- j 
ing daughter of hor host, Agnes began to feel all 
the love of a-sister, so . fair and guileless was the 
young creature. She was but sixteen, a gay 
and light-hearted girl, and beautiful withal, who 
seemed scarcely to enjoy life except in the gay 
fete , the brilliant revel, or the lively soiree. Gaiety 
•was her idol, and on its shrine she lavished all 
her choicost offerings. 

How different was Agnes—sweet Agnes, who 
could enjoy of a quiet morning an agreeable 
conversation with Signor de Guodini, or amuse 
him by reading by his side out of some old volume 
hour after hour. There was an air of home 
quietude in the pensive manner of the young 
girl, for the usual buoyancy of youth had been 



lot to bear. 

Weeks had passed away since Agnes first en¬ 
tered the palace of Lord Paolo; and still wan 
and pale, yet spiritually beautiful, she seemed 
like some gentle being too pure for earth. It 
was a plesant twilight, and she and Lilliore were 
seated in a delightful arbor in the lovely garden 
attached to the palazzo, the murmur of soft foun¬ 
tains, and the low' sighing of the voluptuous breeze 
greeting their ears. 

Agnes was thinking of times long past—-of the 
manly form of one who was her very ideal, as he 
seemed again to bend upon her deep, soul-thril¬ 
ling gaze; and dreaming over again those sweet 
fancies so dear to her pure, young heart. Her 
imagination wandered afar off—to the trystiug- 
tree in the home-park—to the low apartment in 
London where so many happy interviews had been 
passed, and then to her present situation. Ah, 
how that gentle guffs heart ached as she thought 
of Ernest—lie who so loved her—so adored her, 


had noticed the sad reverie of Agnes, and with 
the instinctive delicacy of a true woman, had 
drawn the hand of Agnes within, her arm, find 
led iier away down the dewy avenue where the 
sunbeams kissed the sleepy blossoms, and the 
zephyrs swayed the sighing shrubs. ' 

“Dear Agnes,” murmured the fair girl,.as she 
kissed the pale cheek of hor companion, “tellme 
what sorrow oppresses f thee? Am I not a true 
friend to thee, Agnes—my more than sister?” 

For a moment all the long pent-up emotions in 
the heart of Agnes came struggling to her throat 
for utterance ; but the next, instant a weary faint¬ 
ness crept over her, and she could only gasp, “not 
now—not now, dear Lillie!” and sink heavily into 
the arms of Lilliore de Guodini. 

CHAPTER V. 

Each day stood Ernest Grnhame at the window 
of his studio* gazing anxiously into the Btreot to 
discern' the graceful figure of Agnes approach¬ 
ing his humble home; and each day ho again be¬ 
came disappointed, and awaited with impatience 
the coming of the morrow. The morrow would 
come at last, but no sweet Agnes Percival with 
it to cheer his dreary way. Thus days passed, 
and weeks followed; he began to grow sick at 
heart—and the fear that Agnes was ill or some¬ 
thing had happened to her, would thrust itself 
upon his mind. 

“I will ascertain if my fears are well founded,” 
he said, to himself, at length; and he passed forth 
into the street, and turned his footsteps toward 
the mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford. A vague 
fear agitated his heart as he arrived in front of 
the princely residence; but casting off the unde¬ 
fined oppression, he ascended the marble steps 
with alacrity. 

“Was Miss Percival in?” he inquired of the 
liveried servant who obeyed the ring at the door. 

The lacquey shook his head negatively, and 
turned to depart; hut Ernest detained him for a 
moment, and slipped a golden guinea in his hand. 
“Could lie inform him where Miss Percival was? 
Was she ill, or had she returned home?” 

“She had returned to Percival Hall,” he be¬ 
lieved. “ The Lady Emilia, her mother, had come 

> after her, and taken her with her on her return. 
| Something of importance had evidently trans¬ 
pired ; for Lady Evelyn looked sternly at the 

\ weeping Agnes, and Lady Percival appeared cx- 
; eeedingly mortified and angry as she handed her 

> daughter into the coach.” 

\ Such was the purport of the news imparted by 

> the garrulous footman; and when the door to the 


anil who, even then, might be mourning for fear mansion was closed upon the stupefied Ernest, 
she no longer.loved him. Poor Agnes! he could almost have fallen to the ground, so 

Lilliore,’the merry.y.ct tender-hearted LilliorCj \ stunning and unexpected were the tidings,. Ho 
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had no doubt they had discovered where Agnes i 
had passed the interval of her absence, and had 5 
resolved upon some course of punishing the un- i 
fortunate girl. The thought that she was to j 
suffer for the pleasure bestowed on him, by grpti- \ 
fying'him with an interview, was agonizing; he \ 
almost cursed the day he was born; and had the j 
form of the cruel old Sir Mordaunt Percival ap¬ 
peared in liis path homeward, he would, have j 
wreaked his vengeance upon the proud parent, j 

But time, the assuager of all griefs, be they 
ever so violent, gradually left only the memory j 
of that bitter sorrow, and consoled him by the 
hope of a future meeting with* her he loved so 
well. ■' 

11 Few save the poor feel for the poor.” Ernest 
had probed the truth of the proverb but too well! 
Bad he but been rich—rich in this world’s goods 
—how gladly—how willingly would Lord Perci¬ 
val have conferred on him tho hand of Agnes; 

• but poverty, that'most bitter curse to the high- 
minded, that disgrace—in the eyes of the heartless 
world—to even the most elevated and intellectual 
of God’s creatures, had set its seal on Ernest 
Grahame; and the contumely and slight ever 
consequent was his portion. 

But young Grahame was not one to pine and 
murmur at his lot; nor was he one to submit to 
a morbid sentimentality, and let its undermining 
influence sap away his very life. He resolved to 
seek some other land—some country where talent 
and nobility of spirit would be appreciated, and 
true worth as well ns wealth be tho criterion by 
which man should be judged and assisted. 

Gathering up his little all, proud Ernest Gra¬ 
hame, with scarcely one natural regret at leaving 
England, save that it was his native land and the 
home of her he loved, embarked on board a ship, 
to go-lie knew not, caved not whither, save that 
it bore him away from the shores of old Albion. 

Many a long and weary, weary day passed on 
the dark blue ocean, and Ernest, in a sort of 
lethargic insensibility, thought not of the future, 
cared not for what fate held in reserve for him; 
he only thought of the past—that past which had 
been so fair in appearance and bitter in reality, 
to him and the young creature who seemed a 
part of his very existence. 

It was a lovely Italian day when the bark 
entered a small seaport town in Italy, and cast 
anchor. Mechanically Ernest left the ship and 
strayed into the villa. His luggage followed 
him, and he took lodgings that night in a mean 
hostel near the shore. The next day he pro¬ 
ceeded to Florence, which lay ,ome leagues be¬ 
yond; and just as the last mellow beams of the 
setting sun was glistening the spires and domes 
of the beautiful city, the unknown and poor artist 
first entered its peerless streets. 


Ernest Grahame took aparments in a humble 
part of the city at first; but gradually, as his 
fine talents became noised abroad, the obscure 
painter became more ambitious. He engaged a 
beautiful studio in ono of the finest streets; ho 
labored assiduously, night and day, to become 
yet more proficient and distinguished in his art; 
and though many a line of care and thought 
wrinkled his glorious brow, success and a now 
ambition gave him, if possible, a yet more noble 
and manly appearance. 

He was known no longer as Ernest Graliame; 
he had cast off all old titles and affections savo 
one , and he resolved to keep no souvenir of former 
times. As Clarence Lyndon, the talented and 
accomplished artist, ho found the full tide of 
prosperity setting in upon him, and he resisted 
not its impulse. 

“Circumstances are the making of some men;” 
how true, how true did it seem so in this case! 

When Ernest first entered Florence he had, by 
some casual circumstance which seemed trivial 
to him at the time, rendered great assistance to 
a young and somewhat dissipated nobleman of 
the city. Lord Alberto Camaeei was not one to 
forget a favor done him; and with all the gene¬ 
rosity of a noble heart true to all the good im¬ 
pulses of nature, he had well requited the debt 
of gratitude he owed to Ernest. He spoke 
favorably to all the aristocracy of his native 
city concerning the talents and versatility of 
young Grahame; he assisted him in a kind, in¬ 
offensive way, from his own well-filled purse; 
and from that time henceforth the worldly pros¬ 
pects of poor Grahame grew brighter and fairer. 

His studio became the resort of all Florence, 
Connoiseurs and amateurs, young and old, affluent 
and poor, patrician and plebeian, alike visited 
the rooms of the elegant and gentlemanly Lyn¬ 
don, and the same consideration was shown to 
all. Paintings of rare beauty and exquisite de¬ 
sign decorated the walls; graceful statuary and 
costly mouldings filled the niches; while many a 
gorgeous and magnificent work of art embellished 
the splendid apartments. 

Lord Alberto became the bosom friend of Cla¬ 
rence Lyndon; and the refined manners and 
i noble spirit of the artist exerted a pure and 

I good influence upon the young nobleman. His 
course of life become more chaste and pure; his 
morals, which had been somewhat contaminated 
by contact with the dissolute and vicious, as¬ 
sumed a better tone; and he blessed the day ho 
first met with Ernest Grahame. 

In turn, Camacci introduced his friend Lyndon 
to the elite of fair Florence. Clarence “took” 
well; all his sayings were accounted as witty,and 
repeated as such; his refined and accomplished 
bearing in society made a deep impression on the 
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hearts of the lovely dames; he was courted and.* 
feted beyond measure; and Signor Cnmacci had j 
the happiness of seeing liis protegee, the young j 
English artist, exceedingly popular! j 


CHAPTER YI. 

At a brilliant ball given at the palazzo of the I 
English ambassador at Florence, Clarence Lyn- < 
don .first met the giddy and fascinating Lilliore j 
de Guodini. All the emotions of hie heart seemed < 
blended together, as he concentrated them in j 
ardent admiration of the fair though coquettish j 
girl; and, although his own heart reproached him 
for his inconstancy, he could hardly absent him- < 
self a moment from the side of the charming and j 
beautiful maiden. j 

It is strange how those of strong minds, high 
aspirations, and loftiness of intellect, will some- j 
times be fascinated by a volatile coquette, or a 
gay and light-hearted girl. Ernest could hardly j 
comprehend the power she exercised over him, j 
himself; but so engrossed was he in her varied ] 
charms, so bewitched (if we may thus express it) j 
iras he by her manner, her nameless and piquant 
brilliancy, that to him she seemed not only the 
“Cythenea of an hour,” but a Siren to whose 
rippling and melodious tones lie could listen for¬ 
ever. 

Lilliore saw her conquest, and triumphed in it. 
The beauty and gallantry of young Lyndon was 
the theme of every tongue; and, to be able to 
captivate the heart and enlist the feelings of so 
lofty and noble a personage, seemed to her young 
and giddy heart the height of pleasure. 

The charming Signora dc Guodini was, at this 
time, the reigning belle of Florence; and, per¬ 
haps, also to Ernest, the same feelings which in¬ 
fluenced Lilliore might have been at work in liis 
heart; he might have gloried that he had made a 
conquest of the capricious beauty, while Lilliore 
might have exulted that she had captivated the 
handsome though somewhat ambitious artist. 

Lilliore was charming and beautiful; the bru¬ 
nette and the blondine mingled together to per¬ 
fection in her exterior charms, while the winning 
grace of her mien made a yet deeper impression 
on the heart of the isolated and lonely Lyn¬ 
don. She had smiles for the silent and diffident, 
badinage for the gay, silence for the noble and 
elevated, poetry for the poetic, prose for the 
monotonous and wearisome, and the eloquence 
of conscious loveliness for all. It was not strange 
that the form of gentle Agnes Percivnl was erased 
temporarily from the.susceptible heart of Ernest, 
when wo contemplate all the wondrous grace of 
fair Lilliore de Guodini! 

Night after niglit he met her in the crowded 
saloon, or the quiet drawing-room, where she was 


the “cynosure of all eyes;” and at each meeting 
the chains of fascination which the-sprightly girl 
had thrown around him, seemed yet more closely 
riveted. She always met him with a frank, affa¬ 
ble manner, a gay word, or a naive- and piquant 
remark, and sometimes with, the nonchalance of a;' 
confirmed coquette; and yet Lyndon was neither 
disgusted or displeased at What would have been 
either folly or superciliousness in another; but 
would only smile the more on the thoughtless 
maiden, and seem the more absorbed in ber many 
graces of person. 

But Ernest could not entirely forget Agnes, 
although Lilliore was now the most in liis 
thoughts. In the solitude of his own chamber 
—in the silent watches of the midnight, when 
the pale starlight bathed his soul in its holy and 
celestial radiance—in his studio, communing with 
the works liis own genius had wrought—the pure 
and mild spirit of' the gentle Agnes would visit 
him, sometimes murmuring reproachful words to 
his ear, or anon whispering of the eternal and 
sanctified love she bore him. 

And often—how often!—when sleep closed his 
heavy eyelids did her graceful and spiritual form 
appear by liis bedside, and soothe liis weary heart 
by many a fond, endearing word, or invoke bles¬ 
sings, with clasped hands and eyes raised meekly 
upward, upon the head of him she so loved; and 
ever after such sweet dreams would Ernest arise 
from his couch to go forth into the cold world, 
with more of hoty happiness and fortitude of soul 
than visions of mere worldly prosperity could 
give. 

It was not after such reflections and such 
dreams that he could be charmed by the fair 
Lilliore; but it was when wearied by the mono¬ 
tonous events of the day, exhausted by his assi¬ 
duity to his easel, and disgusted by the heartless 
| follies and unfeeling arrogance of the world, he 
; turned to Lilliore for relief from his undisguised 
i contempt of all human things. 

| They met; they parted; they met again; and 
[ after every such meeting did each await impa- 
! tiently the time for another interview, although 
i it were in the crowded rooms of affluence and 
l fashion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

\ And where was Agnes Percival all this time— 
I while the vacillating Ernest was half bending his 
< knee at the shrine of Lilliore de Guodini? 

1 In the mansion of the kind and fatherly Lord 
\ Paolo she had made her home; and, while the 
; daughter of Signor de Guodini attended the gay 
{fete or'.the brilliant festival, Agnes would sit by 
\ liis side for hours in the grand old library, and 
j read in her soft and pensive voice many a page 
- ( of useful and entertaining love. 
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Tims week succeeded week, and months fol¬ 
lowed. The summer 'was nearly over, yet the 
soft breezes of the “beautiful clime” still fanned 
the pallid cheek of sweet Agnes. She had began 
to think of returning to England, as her mother 
often urged her to in the missives which Agnes 
constantly received from 'her, when she was one 
day deeply surprised and pained by a conference 
with her kind old friend, Lord Paolo de Guodini. 

Signor Alberto Carancci had ever been a wel¬ 
come guest at de Guodini’s. The sprightliness 
of his manners, the grace and refinement of his 
deportment, and the extraordinary beauty of his 
person, procured him instant access to the house 
of Lord Paolo; while the many graces of his mind, 
and the uninistakeable genius with which he was 
endowed, rendered him a peculiarly agreeable 
companion to the stately yet intellectual old noble¬ 
man. 

Perhaps there was another' charm which at¬ 
tracted Camacci to the palazzo of Lord Paolo, than 
the long conversation which invariably occurred 
when he visited the mansion. Lilliorc had not 
then made her debut in fashionable society; and, 
as a matter of course, many of the coquettish and 
heartless habits winch she had since learned, she 
was then entirely free from. She was a gentle 
being, all heart ■ and all soul ;• a creature with 
whom good impulses took the place of sober 
thought; and Camacci often thought as he gazed 
with envious admiration on the gentle girl, that 
there -was not another maiden in all Florence 
whom he would as soon take to his arms as a 
bride, as Lilliorc de Guodini. 

And Lilliore—sweet Lilliore—would tremble 
in his presence, and sometimes look abashed and 
frightened when he addressed her with liis manly 
voice; or anon, be more than usually gay—laugh 
with her soft, childish voice, or sing some gleeful 
melody, accompanied by the rich voice of Alberto, 
or the harmonious strains of her lute. 

In this manner the time glided swiftly away. 
Lord Alberto never breathed a syllable to either 
Signor de Guodini or bis daughter of his feelings 
toward her; but the old nobleman was not slow 
to perceive the mutual interest felt in each other: 
and happy indeed was his heart at the thought, 
that the affection of his darling Lilliore toward 
one every worthy of it, was reciprocated. It 
was understood throughout all Florence that an 
engagement existed between them; but as yet it 
was only a tacit one. ; 

It was about this time that Agnes Percival 
arrived in Florence, and that Lilliore made her 
debut in the fashionable world of the city. The 
charm of society, gilded and painted as it was, 
had an inexpressible fascination to the heart of 
the young Lilliore; and from this tinie-hencefortli 
she seemed scarcely contented in the quiet of 


( home, or happy in what had formerly been her 
greatest pleasure—in attending to her father’s 
wants and anticipating his slightest wish; but 
in the brilliant hall, or. the guy saloon all the 
elasticity of her buoyant spirits resumed their 
natural tone, and the spirited creature charmed 

I and ravished all hearts by the naive wit which 
flowed from her tongue. 

But to the heart of Alberto this change in Lib. 
lioro was far from agreeable. He had loved her 
, for her quiet and gentle manner; for her tender 
| and confiding heart; and for her guileless and 
< affable bearing. But to see her the courted and 
| admired belle, the proud and coquetted beauty, 
l to whom all might bow alike and offer their' 
j homage and attentions, galled his sensitive spirit, 
j lie expostulated with her—but in vain; a n6w 
and glittering vista of pleasure was opened to 
1 the dazzled vision of the light-hearted girl, and 
| she was not to be turned away from its golden 
< gates; and with the first bitter word which had 
| ever trembled on her lips, she bade him not to 
j attempt to control her actions. The heart of 
j Camacci was deeply wounded; and with a mourn- 
| ful smile on his handsome face, and a tremulous 
| word of caution on his tonguo, he turned from 
the presence of the already repentant Lilliore. 

I For a time life had no charms for him; he 
visited no places of amusement, he frequented 
not the drawing-rooms of opulence, where his 
( presence was ever welcome; but he left fair Flo- 
| rencc for a season, filled with a morbid contempt 
of all human affections. When he returned, the 
first place whither he turned his footsteps was 
| to the palazzo of Signor de Guodini, for whom ho 
j felt almost the reverence due to a parent. 

It was then and there, in the library with Lord 
; Paolo, that he first met with fair Agnes Percival. 

| Spell-bound, he gazed at that sweet and pensive 
| face like one in a dream; nor was he aroused 
| until the soft and liquid tones of her voice first- 
; fell upon his ear. Then did his admiration of 
I Agnes find words, and he exerted himself to draw 
. forth the modest and retiring girl. 

; Many a long and delicious hour passed in that 
: magnificent study, and Camacci found himself 
: perfectly entranced by the matchless yet uncon- 
■ scions loveliness of Agnes, and the deep, entcr- 
| taining love of her mind. lie forgot all his 
misanthropy, all his suffering in the graceful 
; mien and accomplishments of Miss Percival; and 
not .tUh--* late hour did he leave the library of 
Lord Paolo. 

As be passed out of the grand hall of the man¬ 
sion he met the graceful Lilliore just returning 
from a route given at the palazzo of the Hue de 

F-. There was no reserve in that meeting; 

they cordially grasped each other’s hands, and 
kindly words hovered on their lips.' 
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Each returning day found Lord Alberto by tlie 
side of Agnes Percival, at the house of de Guo- 
dini, lingering near her, or listening to her low 
and gentle accents, in a manner -which denoted 
his entire fascination. Gradually his words and 
deportment grew warmer, and his bearing toward 
her yet more constant and devoted; but Agnes 
was guileless and unsuspecting, and she did not 
once imagine that the proud Camacci felt for her 
more, than a friendly attachment. True, she 
could see that his very being seemed to hang 
upon her breath, that he watched with intense 
eagerness each movement she made; but so de¬ 
voted was slio in her love for Ernest, so true to 
even the shadow of inconstancy or waywardness, 
that her pure miud could hardly suspect that she 
had inspired in another’s heart the same emo¬ 
tions which Ernest experienced. 

How grieved and how pained then was Agnes, 
when the kind old Lord Paolo, to whom Alberto 
had confided his love for her, and urged to for¬ 
ward his suit with the beautiful girl, informed 
her of the love of Camacci, and the desire of 
Alberto that they should be united! Stunned 
by the terrible tidings, and the ingratitude with 
which Camacci would iuevitably regard her in¬ 
explicable conduct, in refusing the hand offered 
her in so considerate a manner, the poor girl 
could only gasp, “X will see him myself, my 
Lord! 1 ’ and siuk fainting upon a sofa near at 
hand. 

Firmly yet kindly, did poor Agnes reject the 
proffered hand and heart of Alberto Camacci. 
She pleaded to him of a former attachment, of 
her love for another, and the impossibility of her 
bestowing her heart upon him, and he no longer 
urged her to be his. Sad indeed was liis heart; 
but when, he left the presence of the sobbing 
Agnes Pereival he was a better, if not a happier 
man. 

No word had been breathed to others of the 
unfortunate attachment of Alberto for Agnes; 
only those three persons so united together in 
friendship’s holy tic, knew of the affection of 
Camacci for her: and for once the rejection of 
the hand of a suitor had not been bruited abroad. 

After this Agnes often met him; but he re¬ 
garded her only in tlie light of a very dear friend, 
Agnes did not shun his company; she was con¬ 
fident of her own purity and firmness in her de¬ 
votion to the memory of the unforgotten Ernest. 


CHAPTER VIII. • 

Lixlioke 3iad been quite ill for several days; 
and as the incoherent words and disjointed sen¬ 
tences fell from the lips of the sufferer, Agnes, 
who had watched over her with all a sister’s 
tenderness and devotion, gleaned the fact that 


the gay heart which beat within that fair bosom 
throbbed Alberto Camacci! 

It was even so! Although none might suspect 
that the light heart of the beauteous girl was, 
blighted or broken, a deep sorrow had fallen on 
her young spirit, caused by her own folly and 
waywardness; and when Alberto had bidden her 
adieu, as she thought forever on that eventful 
night, it seemed to her as if her heart would 
break beneath its weight of untold agony!. " 

But Lilliore was proud as well as merry. She 
resolved to throw herself still more into society, 
to dissipate her sorrow. She plunged headlong 
into its vortex, little dreaming how dangerous 
were the deceitful waters; and while the laugh, 
and the song, and the jest, trembled on her red 
lips, the heart of poor Lilliore was breaking! 

"When Lilliore recovered from her serious ill¬ 
ness, the bonds of love -were thrown yet closer 
around her and Agnes—for. suffering seeks for 
sympathy in the hearts of those who know of 
| sorrow. They confided everything in each other; 
Agnes, her love for Ernest, and its unhappy con¬ 
sequences—Lilliore, her affection for Camacci, 
and her misery caused by her own folly and ob¬ 
stinacy. Lilliore went not into 'society as much 
as formerly; her weakness had been opened to 
her eyes by the kindness of Agnes, and blessing 
the hand which tore away the tinseled veil from 
the world, she gradually drew herself away from 
her former haunts, and became happier in the 
quiet of hallowed home, aud the society of Agnes 
and her father. 

It was then that Lilliore felt a desire to visit 
the studio of Clarence Lyndon, her former ad¬ 
mirer; for she yearned to see the works of art 
from his pencil so much noised abroad, and so 
much admired. She at length procured the 
consent of Agnes to accompany her; and one 
delicious afternoon, when the cool and spicy 
breezes of the clime of Italia went sighing over 
the city, the two young girls passed down the 
long and shady Strada wherein was the studio 
of young Lyndon, and paused before the doors 
to the rooms of the English artist. 

The first thing on which the eyes of Agnes 
rested, when she entered the magnificent studio, 
was the picture of a beautiful Greek girl, whose 
cheek was tinted by the first blush of woman¬ 
hood in an attitude of prayer, her large blue eyes 
raised meekly heavenward, and the small hands 
clasped upon-the breast. Agnes started. She 
had certainly seen that picture before—or its very 
counterpart—in the apartment of Ernest Gra- 
harne in London! The eyes of Lilliore followed 
those of Agnes’, and a faint cry of astonishment 
broke from her lips. 

“It is a picture of yourself, dear Agnes!” she 
whispered, as she pointed to the portrait which 
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seemed beaming with a loveliness not of this 
earth, a beauty almost divine. 

Long and earnestly did those two fair, beings 
gaze at that sweet picture, and when Agnes 
turned her eyes away they fell upon the form 
of one but too well remembered, who stood in a 
dreamy and unconscious attitude, gazing intently 
with his lustrous eyes on the form of her he 
loved! 

“Agnes!” “Ernest!” 

They were folded in eaeh other’s arms, while 
the astonished yet happy Lilliore gazed wonder- 
ingly on the meeting of Ernest Grnhame and 
Agnes Percivall 

When that rapturing embrace was over, mutual 
explanations followed, and Ernest could scarcely 
refrain from clasping that beloved being again 
and again to bis heart, as she murmured many 
a soft, endearing word in his listening ear. 

But even this happiness could not always last; 
and Ernest, pressing one warm hiss on the yield¬ 
ing lips of Agnes, and bestowing a kind word on 
the fair Lilliore, parted with them at the mansion 
of Lord Paolo, 

How happy now were those two young and 
dreaming lovers! They met often at the palazzo 
of Signor de Guodini, and many a long and ecsta¬ 
tic hour passed in each other’s society; while 
Alberto, who had returned to his first love, the 
now happy and lovely Lilliore, spent his time 
principally in the company of his former love 
and her father. 

Time passed on, and the happy household of 
Lord Paolo as yet had experienced no change— 
although the union of Alberto and Lilliore was 
soon to take place. Lord Paolo was now in a 
State of enjoyment indeed; and as the trembling 
Agnes pleaded to him, one morning on her bended 
knee, to attempt to influence her father in favor 
of the suit of Ernest, he gladly and readily con¬ 
sented. 

Grahame was now rich—very rich; for, added 
to his own large fortune acquired in Florence, 
was that of his brother, who had died in the 
Indies, and left to his only surviving kinsman 
the whole of his princely and almost boundless 
wealth. 

Lord Paolo wrote at once to Sir Mordaunt 
favoring the suit of Grahame, and asking of the 
friend of his youth the permission for sweet 
Agnes, whom he loved as a daughter, to unite 
herself with one every way worthy of her—a 
young Englishman of great 'wealth, rare accom¬ 
plishments, and good family, then staying in Flo¬ 
rence. The name of the gentleman, he wrote, 
was Clarence Lyndon , and ho trusted that Sir 
Mordaunt would give his consent without hesi¬ 
tation, for in every respect it was a desirable 
alliance. 


. And Lord Percival did give his consent; trust¬ 
ing implicitly in the good judgmont of de Guo-.' 
dini to secure a good^ husband for his beloved • 
child. Agnes and Ernest smiled when Lord Paolo 
read to them the letter of her father; yet Agneg 
trembled and almost wept, for she dreaded to • 
impart the tidings to him that she was to be 
united to the detested Ernest Grahame. But 
Ernest soon soothed her troubled heart by whis¬ 
pering loving words to her; and Agnes wept in 
the excess of her joy upon the bosom of Ernest, 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was a gala night in. fair Florence; and from 
the palazzo of Lord Paolo de Guodini streamed a 
flood of gorgeous and blazing light; while within 
those luminous halls a thousand gay and joyous 
hearts beat time to the quick gushes of harmony 
which echoed through the beautiful mansion. 
There was a flashing of jewels, soft voices floated 
upon the perfumed air, and in the subdued yet- 
glowing brilliance many a fair form glided along, 
scarcely seeming to touch the floor so etherial 
were the light and graceful figures! 

It was the wedding night of Alberto and Lil¬ 
liore, and Ernest and Agnes; and all the elite 
and noblesse of Florence had assembled to grace 
the bridal festival, whose eclat and pomp was the 
theme of every tongue. 

Alberto Camacci and Lilliore do Guodini were 
united in the holy and hallowed bond of matri¬ 
mony; and as the fervent responses to the holy 
words of the aged priest trembled on their lips, 
they turned away to give place to the noble and 
handsome Ernest Grahame and his fair bride, the 
trembling and beautiful Agnes Percival. 

When the company had departed, and the fes¬ 
tival was over, how happy were those two young 
and devoted beings! And though the blushing 
Agnes could hardly speak so great was her hap¬ 
piness, a world of sweet emotions in the bosom 
of Ernest found vent in words. “My own—my 
own!” he murmured, and the long and fervent 
embrace which followed was replete with unut¬ 
terable bliss to the heart of each. 

A few weeks after the marriage of Ernest and 
Agnes—amid the tears of the two young brides, 
and the adieus of Alberto and Lord Paolo, Ernest 
departed for his native land with his sweet wife. 
It was with deep regret that those two loving ones 
left the fair city of Florence; for to them it was 
linked with many pleasant and happy memories, 
and many endearing associations. But business 
matters required the presence of Ernest in Lon¬ 
don; and Agnes yearned to see again her beloved 
parents. 

The yellow leaves of autumn had just began- 
to strew the ground, and the chilly wind sighed 
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mournfully among the huge tree3, as an em- 
blazoned coach rolled up the graveled avenue to' 
the princely mansion of Lord Percival. Ernest 
and Agnes Grahame alighted from it; and pas¬ 
sing np the marble steps, soon stood in the lofty 
entrance room of Percival Hall. 

. Sir Mordaunt and Lady Emilia met Agnes oh 
the threshold; and after an affectionate embrace 
the nobleman turned to greet the husband of his 
child. The hand of Lord Percival was extended 
cordially, and a suavitous smiled played upon 
his countenance as he welcomed the rich Ernest 
Grahame to the home of Agnes. Yet no word 
iras spoken of the past—he never referred to the 
time he had rejected Ernest as a husband for his 
daughter because he was poor and unknown; hut 
he ever treated him with esteem and affection, in 
which a tinge of natural pride was apparent. 

For a time Ernest made his home in the house 
of Lord Percival; but at length the mansion which 
was razed to the ground on Grahame Manor was 


re-built by him; the fields were once more culti¬ 
vated and titled; and in a few years a more lovely 
or delightful place could not he found in all Eng¬ 
land, than the broad domain which had belonged 
to Ernest’s ancestors, and on which he had erected 
a stately and splendid mansion. 

He also purchased a beautiful villa in the su¬ 
burbs of Florence, on the green hanks of the sil¬ 
very Arno, and near the residence of his friend' 
Camaeei; and there, every year, he and Agnes 
sojourned to breathe the fresh, dewy'air of that 
fair clime, and to sit under that azure sky so re¬ 
nowned in song and story. 

Agnes and Lilliore .were now as of yore bosom 
friends, as were there happy husbands, Ernest and 
Alberto; and though Agnes saw how supremely 
happy was the wife of Camacci, she never re¬ 
gretted that she had adhered to her first pure 
love, and thereby reaped the reward of- Tnun 
: Love’s Devotion l 
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BY ELLEN 

>. “And bo Mary Hinton is engaged to be mar¬ 
ried?” ‘ 

The speaker would have been very lovely, if t 
a somewhat scornful expression had not marred i 
her beauty. She was about nineteen, and attired l 
in the costliest style. Her remark was addressed j 
to a young lady about her own age, on whom she f 
was making a morning call. \ 

• “Whom to?” said her'friend. \ 

■ “Oh! to some nobody, ns might have been ex -1 
peoted. His name is James Brown. Horribly j 
plebeian, is it not? And, worso than all, he is a / 
mechanic.” ? 

i “I don’t see that his business is a vei'y serious \ 
objection, provided it furnishes him a sufficient 
income. . The great point in a husband, X should j 
think, would be moral habits, industry, and tastes ; 
suitable to your own. As for Mary’s beau being : 
a.mechanic, why so was Franklin, and so was ; 
Koger Sherman.” : 

“Pshaw! You’re always thinking of men one : 
reads of in books; tiresome people, I have no;: 
doubt, they all are, though people do call them 
great. But we are not talking of such. For;: 
my part X will marry no one but a gentleman, | 
a professional man, or, at least, a merchant. ; 
But I’m not much surprised at Mary Hinton’s 
choice, after all; for her father was only a miller,:, 
when he first came here, rich as he is now.” j: 

Not long after this the fair visitor took her' 
leave. Within six months the subject of her 
gossip, pretty Mavy Hinton, was married, and \ 
became Mr3. James Brown. She ancl Isabel! 
Graham had been acknowledged, by common! 
consent, the two bell-s of our village; and when j 
Mary married a house-carpenter, thriving though j 
he was, Isabel was not the only one to declare j 
she had thrown herself away. But Mary knew: 
better. She had selected her husband out of: 
nearly a scoro of, admirers, passing by several: 
who were richer, to say nothing of being better I 
looking; but James was a dutiful son, had a cul- ■ 
tivated mind, and possessed firm religious prin- ■ 
ciples. Marriage is a solemn affair, and so Mary 
felt it; .and when she came to choose a partner 
for Jjfe, she selected one who could be her coun¬ 
sellor and friend, rather than one who could 
merely amuse an idle hour. With her “worth - 
made the man.” She cared no more, therefore, 
for the condolences, of pretended friends like 


ASHTON, 

Isabel, on her unfortunate preference, than for 
the idle wind. 

Mary had been married scarcely a year when 
Isabel was led to the altar. The choice of the 
latter fell on Harry Stanley, an only son, and 
tho inheritor of a considerable fortune. Ho was 
altogether the handsomest young man in the 
village. His ancestors, for at least three gene¬ 
rations, had lived on their money, having owned 
several of the finest farms in the neighborhood. 
Harry had been a spoilt child, - and was now a 
selfish man. But of all this Isabel saw nothing. 
She looked only at the wealth, beauty, and fine 
connexions of her lover. The day she was mar¬ 
ried, she thought "more of her being the envy of 
half her acquaintance, than of the solemn duties 
she was so lightly assuming. 

Had she known, however, that Harry had been 
refused, two years before, by Mary Hinton, on 
account of his dissolute life, she would not have 
been so self-satisfied. But her “splendid match,” 
as she called it, completely turned her head. She 
passed Mary in the street without a recognition, 
being now too haughty to have a mechanic’s wife 
on her visiting list. Other old friends she treated 
in the same way. 

Both - of our village belles were now married. 
People speculated, according to their several 
tastes, on the choice each had made. The oldei 
and more judicious generally pronounced in favoi 
of Mary’s selection; but the young and thought¬ 
less, with but few exceptions, considered Isabel 
the more fortunate of ttye two. 

When Sirs. Stanley had been married about fi 
year, however, there began to ho a rumor thal 
her husband neglected her. He was known to b( 
absent, for weeks at a time, without any ostem 
sible cause; and persons in the habit of visiting 
tho city, said they met. him there. He was gene 
rally seen at theatres and taverns, and was though 
to frequent more disreputable places. It was ever 
whispered, though the rumor could not be traced 
that he played at gambfing-houses, drank to ex 
cess, and was fast dissipating his fortune. 

The latter report even came out in a mori 
■ authentic shape. First one, and then another o 
: the Stanley farms were mortgaged, and finalb 
; sold, yet the. demand for money did not stop 
: Harry’s establishment, meantime, fell off mate 
: rially in spleiidor. The Stanley carriage, once thi 
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wonder of the village, had grown tarnished and j 
shabby; but no attempt was made to re-place it. ‘ 
The once shining livery was faded, but the coach- i 
man received no new suit. Other unmistakeable j 
signs of a reduced scale of expenditure, on the \ 
part of the Stanleys, were noticed, and com- J 
mented on. Isabel, it was remarked, no longer 1 
went out, and was always in low spirits: indeed j 
she was just the one to feel acutely this decline j 
in fortune. \ 

Meantime Mary’s prospects increased as fast 1 
ns those of her old acquaintance deolined. Her j 
husband was an excellent workman, a man of j 
great, energy, and not without friends. By rigidly j 
confining his expenditures within his means, he 
gradually increased the small capital with which 
he began life, until finally he not only had enough 
for the purposes of an enlarged business, but for 
profitable'investment elsewhere. He now took 
contracts for building, bought vacant lots, and 
erected, on his own account, dwellings for sale | 
or rent. As he was a careful thinker his specu¬ 
lations were always judicious; and he soon began 
to be looked upon as a rising man. In his even¬ 
ings lie studied architecture, and became in time 
such an adept, that, when a new town hall was 
to be built, tbe plan was left entirely to him. 
lie also erected, for the congregation of which 
he was a member, a pretty little gothic church, 
which the bishop, at the next visitation, declared 
“the best specimen of medieval architecture in 
the diocese.” This success was attended of course 
by an enlarged scale of expenditure; and the 
Browns lived as well now as almost anybody in 
the place. 

Nor was this all. Mary’s tastes, and those of 
her husband were sympathetic; and they enjoyed, 
therefore, a measure of bliss rarely rivalled, 
Such a thing as a quarrel, it was said, had never 
taken place between them. Their children were 
handsome, healthy, well-behaved, and unusually 
intelligent. The home of Mary was, indeed, a 
Paradise on earth, “ I was happy at my father’s 
house,” she was wont to say, “but, oh! how im¬ 
measurably happier I am now.” 

Let us now turn to Isabel. Bad as report 
made her husband it did not tell half the truth. 
Stanley now spent three-fourths of his t?.mo in 
the city, and during the other fourth, when he 
was at home, was morose to the last degree,. He 
rarely went out in the village, hut remained shut 
up in his house, where Sis chief amusement con¬ 
sisted in drinking brandy to intoxication. Every 
day, long before nightfall, he became inebriated. 
Sometimes, in his drunken fits, he would heat 
his wife, the once haughty and beautiful .Isabel; 
and she, too proud to confess-her shame to tbe 
world, was compelled to endure this ill-treatment 
in silence. 


Farm after farm continued to melt away. 
Every fall, when Stanley went, to' the city, ho 
carried the price of many a broad acre with 
him: every summer, when ho returned, he came 
bnek with empty pockets, cursing his ill-luck. 
At last nothing was left but the old mansion in 
the village, and a solitary bit of meadow land on 
the margin of the river. And now poverty, in 
its most grinding shape, fell upon Isabel. Her 
husband was away, and had left her destitute of 
money: she had obtained credit at the stores as 
long as the tradesmen would trust her; but at 
last this resource failed, and one bitter winter 
morning she was left, without food for herself 
or her children. 

The servants had long since departed, except a 
faithful old negro woman, who, in this extremity, 
wont to a neighbor, secretly, to beg. That neigh¬ 
bor happened to be Mrs. Brown. Ever since 
Isabel refused to recognize her old friend, there 
had been no intercourse between the families, 
and thus, although Mary now lived in a hand¬ 
some mansion, close to the Stanleys, she knew 
little, except by rumor, of her former rival.. She 
was shocked inexpressibly when Bhe learned the 
destitution of Isabel, but aware of the pride of 
her old schoolmate, she did not venture to go in 
person to relieve her: she contented herself with 
giving the old negro servant as much provision 
as she wished, telling her to come for more when 
" that was gone. 

For several weeks Mary continued secretly to 
support the Stanleys. At last, one tempestuous 
morning, the post-master’s hoy was seen to knock 
at the door of the Stanleys, as if the bearer of 
important intelligence; and, soon after he left, 
shriek after shriek was heard rising'from the 
house. In this emergency Mary, overlooking 
all considerations of etiquette, rushed into her 
neighbor’s, where a scene of unparalleled misery 
met her sight. 

Mrs. Stanley was on the floor in violent con* 

| vulsions, with her children weeping around her. 

I The old negro woman knelt at the feet of her 
mistress, nearly paralyzed with terror, wringing 
her hands, hut offering to do nothing. A letter 
lay near Isabel, and this Mary took up, as likely 
to afford the ‘only clue to this terrible and fatal 
spectacle. 

“Yes, dat’s it, Missus’ Brown,” said the old 
negro servant. “It all come of dat wicked 
letter. Ole Hannah can’t read, or she know, 
afore dis, what de matter. Spose it something 
about mus8a, for missus only open de letter, 
when she scream out liis name, and den fall in 
convulsions. De Lord bless us, what wc do?” • 

The suspicions of the faithful servant proved 
correct. On 'perusing the letter, Mrs. Brown 
found—horrible to relate—that Mr. Stanley, 
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two days before, after losing his last cent at a 
gamb|ing-table, had committed suicide. 

We hasten to the end of this “owre true 
tale.” Mrs. Stanley never recovered from the 
ghock which her pride suffered in being the wife 
of a suicide. She died the next day. 

Her children were adopted by their relatives, 
and a few friends who commisserated their help¬ 
less condition. Sirs. Brown herself took the 
youngest, an infant of only six months old. 

Mr. Brown is now one of the wealthiest real- 


estate owners in. Ms neighborhood. Several of 
the Stanloy farms have come into his possession 
by purchase, and it is intention to give one to 
the poor orphan his wife has adopted. 

In one of' the most eloquent members of the 
' present Congress, the once despised mechanic 
| may be recognized. His career shows how much 
| more valuable sterling worth is than empty show, 

; a fact all should remember in Choosing a IIus- 
; BAND. 
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, I bad received a cordial invitation from the 
parents of Lizzie Elliot, to spend a few weeks 
with her in her pleasant home. I had not seen 
her since the day after, examination, when we 
parted six months previous, and was by no means 
unwilling to comply with their request. One 
day’s ride brought me to the quiet village where 
she resided; and when the panting steeds halted 
before a small white cottage, with a porch in 
front, extending the whole length of the building, 
and enclosed on either end with lattice work, 
over which a running rose and honeysuckle had 
been trained, both of which were in full bloom; 
while the thick shrubbery in the yard, and the 
tall trees whose branches hung droopingly over 
it, gave the little dwelling the appearance of a 
bird’s-nest half-hidden by the green foliage, I 
thought I had never seen a lovelier, spot. Sure 
enough it was. a “bird’s-nest,” and there was the 
.“bird”' that dwelt in “the sheltering nest,” in 
the shape of my sweet Lizzie, standing in the 
.porch, and clapping her little,hands as the long- 
;looked-for vehicle drew up at the door.- 

The evening passed rapidly away, and at an 
early hour I retired fatigued with the day’s jour¬ 
ney. The next morning I arose refreshed, and 
quite ready to fall in with any or all of Lizzie’s 
plans for amusement. We returned about sunset 
from a long ramble; and somewhat tired I.threw 
myself upon a sofa, and commenced carelessly 
touching, the strings of Lizzie’s guitar ; hut soon 
started to my feet again as the tones of a voice 
singularly Wild, yet clear and sweet, arose appa¬ 
rently from the shrubbery a short distance from 
the window. 

“Oh! it is poor, Crazy Ellen,” said little Alice, 
running to the door, “there she sits under that 
big tree in the corner. May I go and carry her 
some of these cherries, mamma?” And receiving 
the desired permission, the little sprite darted 
away on her errand of- kindness.. With my 
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curiosity strongly excited, I stepped out into the 
porch, in. order to obtain a better view of the 
songstress. 

She was a woman of apparently about middle 
age—hut owing to the singularity of her general 
appearance, it was difficult to decide the question. 
Rather below than above the average height of 
woman, her figure was exquisitely proportioned, 
and every quick, wild motion was grace itself. 
Her hair, which was rich brown, had been cut 
off, and now clustered in short, glossy curls all 
over her head and around her face, giving it a 
: ohild-like expression, that contrasted strangely 
: with the deathly pallor of her cheek, and the 
; deep, burning lustre of her large, restless eyes. 
She had thrown herself upon the grass, and was 
: singing an air now soft and plaintive, and so re- 
I plcte with mournful tenderness, that you might 
have deemed it the.'last sad wail of a breaking 
; heart; and anon, with a startling transition it 
| would grow joyous as a wild-bird’s note, and 
; come gushing from her lips as if she were the 
; very personification of mirth and gladness. Per- 
| ceiving that she was observed she sprang sud¬ 
denly to her feet, and was out of sight in an 
instant. 

j “Oh! mamma, and Sister Lizzie, and you too, 
Miss Jessie, see what a queer basket poor Ellen' 
gave me when I offered her the cherries,” said- 
j Alice, tripping into -the parlor, her bright face 
beaming with happiness, “I suppose she made it 
herself.” 

“ Ybs,” replied Mrs. ElHot, “that is one of her 
favorite occupations. You can find them just 
commenced—-half-finished, and completed in all 
i her haunts, and scattered through the forest 
! wherever she/has wandered.* It is skilfully 
| woven too,” she added, as she took the curiously 
rwrought fabric in .her hand, “and she lids dis- 
\ played a good deal of ingenuity in its construc- 
^ tion. You perceivCv it is formed of the slender 
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branches of the willow and of bark intricately 
woven together.” Dropping her head she gazed 
long as if lost in thought upon the basket, then 
with a deep and,long-drawn sigh she murmured, 
half unconsciously,poor Ellen! Poor, poor 
Ellen!” 

“She is a resident of your village then,” I re¬ 
marked; “do you know anything of her history, 
Lizzie? I cannot help fancying that there is a 
thread of romance running through her web of 
destiny.” 

“Where will you find one h^man being in 
whose history there is not some tale of romance? 
But there is a long story connected with poor 
Ellen, as we always call her. I remember hearing 
something of it when I was a little girl. Mother, 
you promised me a long time ago that you would 
tell me all the particulars. Will you do so now ? 

I know Jessie would like to hear the story. Come, 
let me draw this large chair out in the porch, and 
little Ally will bring the foot-stool. Will you tell 
us the tale now, mother dear?” 

•Mrs. Elliot assented, and we were soon all com¬ 
fortably arranged, Mrs. Elliot in the arm-chair, 
Lizzie and I with our work, and Alice seated at 
her mother’s feet, with her curly pate resting on 
her knee. 

“I do not profess to be much of a story-teller, 
my children,” Mrs. Elliot commenced. “ But-” 

“Why,’ mamma,” interrupted Allyj “I think 
you tell the prettiest,stories of anybody.” Bid¬ 
ding her be quiet, and smiling at the childish 
compliment, her mother proceeded— 

“ But if you wish tb'hear poor Ellen’s history, 

I will endeavor to re-call the events as they oc¬ 
curred, and relate them to you as systematically 
as possible. I have known Ellen Howard from 
her infancy. Death had often entered the par¬ 
sonage, and of all those whose footsteps were 
wont to echo through the halls, none remained 
save one old minister and his maiden sister. 
When the news came that William—the eldest 
son—who was a sailor, the pride and delight of 
his father’s heart, had been shipwrecked in the 
Mediterranean, and that his widow and child were 
in New York, Mr. Howard, in spite of his years 
and infirmities, started immediately in pursuit of 
them. Prayers and blessings followed him; and 
when, after a few weeks, he- returned, bringing 
with him a lovely little girl about two years old, 
(the young mother had joined her husband in the 
spirit land) there was not a single heart in the 
whole parish, that did not rejoice that the -old 
man had again found ‘something to love—some-: 
thing to cling to—something to clasp affection’s 
tendrils round.’ 

“A sweeter child than Ellen Howard never 
' gladdened any hearthstone, and the orphan girl 
was soon the ppt and plaything of the whole 
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village. Her grandfather seemed to grow young 
again, now that the sound of merry voices aiid 
ringing laughter was heard as of yore in Ins 
dwelling; and as he joined in the little one’s 
gambols, tossing her high in the' air until she 
screamed aloud, half in delight and half in terror, 
or listened to her artless prattling, he half forgot 
that, one by one, he had laid all of his own chil¬ 
dren to sleep by their mother’s side—all save 
one, and he—‘he lay where pearls lie deep.’ 

“The years rolled on apace, and when the 
flowers of seventeen summers had sprang up in 
her pathway, Ellen Howard was by far the love¬ 
liest girl in the whole parish. She is now only 
the wreck of what she then was, hut even yet 
there are traces left of the grace and beauty so 
lavishly bestowed upon her. 

“Everybody loved her—she was so glad- 
hearted and affectionate—so pure-minded and 
confiding, and so gay and sprightly withal that 
no one could help loving her; not even old Dame 
Beewell, who had won for herself an unenviable 
notoriety by her fault-finding propensities, and 
who had never before been known to speak a 
kind word of any one. 

“ And if everybody loved, there was one who 
seemed to worship her. 'Edgar Stanley was the 
‘only son of his mother, and she a widow,* and 
they resided in that eiegant mansion across the 
river. You can see it if you stand here, Jessie. 
There, look between that white rose-bush and the 
linden tree, and you can see the chimneys and 
part of the building—the rest is hidden by the 
trees. ; 

“Edgar had played a brother’s part in all her 
childish pleasures and pursuits, and had been 
her champion in all her childish difficulties. He 
left the village to complete his studies, aftd when 
he returned he found the little fairy from whom 
he had parted four years previous, transformed 
into a beautiful being, possessing all the purest 
and loveliest traits of woman’s character, while 
she retained all the artlessness and simplicity of 
a child, and his heart yielded to the influences of 
a still stronger attachment. 

“With all the characteristic ardor of his tem¬ 
perament he sought to win her love. The attempt 
was not a vain one, and; ere many months had 
passed, it was well known throughout the village 
that Ellen Howard was the affianced bride of 
Edgar Stanley. v 

“It was one of those very rare ‘matches’ with 
which even village gossips could find no fault. 
Both were young, both intelligent, the, friends of 
the parties on either side were pleased; Stanley 
was, in country parlance, .indepCndantly rich, and 
they loved each other dearly. What more was 
wanting? Yet there were a few who looked-.below 
the surface- of things—who feared that there was 
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in tbsyo.ung-lover’s characters want of that firm- Edgar hore her, that for her sake, he should give 
ness of principle, of, that fixed adherence to thp so much of his time to a comparative stranger— 
right, and of that unwavering, fidelity that could and use so many endeavors to make the summer 
alone render him a fit companion for one so gentle pass pleasantly to Cousin Bel! 
and confiding aa our Ellen. ... ' : “To do Miss Vernon justice,! do not-think 

“.‘Ohj Mrs. Elliot ,* said Ellen, as with an open that at first she either wished or intended to win 
letter in hep hand she enteredmyroom one bright, Stanley’s affections. But she was a* coquette at 
morning, (you were a babe then, Lizzie) .‘I have heart, and from her very childhood had been the 
sgch good,news! • You have heard of my Cousin recipient-, of unrivalled , homage and admiration.. 
Vernon, who lives in Georgia? I have just re- She saw that Ellen was almost idolized by her 
cexyed a letter from her, in whioh she speaks of friends; that with them she was the one bright; 
her intention to spend the summer in Sunnydale, peculiar star excelling all others. She could not 
if . Uncle Howard can' find a spare corner in the brook such a rival, and resolved to triumph by. 
quipt parsonage for his stranger, niece. I am so leading her cousin’s lover captive, and showing the, 
glad she is coming! I know wo shall love each wondering villagers that their paragon’s simple 
other.’ ’ graces must yield to her superior charm. But 

“The ‘spare comer* was found, and in a very as is often the case, she was entangled in the 
short time thp ejxpeoted guest arrived. I have snare her own hands were weaving; and learned 
mafty times, my children, seen those whom I .re; to love Stanley with as passionate and devoted 
garded as.beautiful; but I have never met any a love as her cold, vain heart was capable of 
ope who could compare favorably with Isabel cherishing. - 

Vernon. X cannot describe her. I might borrow “One sultry morning, about the middle of 
the language of the novelist, and tell you that she August, the news spread like wild-fire through 
Tfas tall and surpassingly graceful-—that her eyes the village that Ellen was dangerously ill. The 
‘ Yfero large, dark and eloquent—now seemingly attack was sudden and violent; ere nightfall she 
full of ‘thought and prayer,’ and now flashing was delirious, and her lips were parched and 
with a brilliancy that was almost too dazzling — burning , with the fever-thirst. For many days 
that her broyy was yyhite and pure as marble, and we hung around the couch of the gentle sufferer, 
the wealth of Jiair above it black and glossy as bathing her hot, aching brow, and striving in 
the raven’s wing. I might tell you all this, but vain _to alleviate her anguish, and our hearts 
l ean give you but a faint idea of the charm, the grew faint within us as we looked in each others 
t tilchery, the fascinating power that dwelt in each faces and saw that they were lit up by no ray of 
yord, look and gesture. Ellen was perfectly en- hope. ^ 

raptured with her sweet Cousin BeL “At last the fever left hw, ^ut she was feeble 

and helpless as a newly horn babe, and utterly 
unconscious of aught that was passing around 
her. It seemed that her exhausted 1 nature could 
never regain its wonted energy—-and as we bent 
over her we held our very breath, trembling lest 
even that should bo sufficient to snap the brittle 
thread of life. 

“But where, do you ask, was Edgar Stanley 
during these dark hours? lie called at the house 
eaeh<lay, and never failed to inquire concerning 
the sufferer, and to ask if he could render any 
assistance; but the words fell coldly from his 
lips, and the eager interest of the.lover was all 
wanting. Even before the question was answered 
his eye would wander round in search of the new 
star, whose false, beguiling beam was luring him 
onward. 

hour. ' 'j “As for Miss Vernon herself, she kept entirely 

’ “Affairs went on thus for some time, until; aloof from the chamber where her cousin lay— 
'every one save Ellen was convinced that Miss : ‘she never could endure a sick-room—her health 
Vernon was stealing, and that wilfully, the heart was delicate, and her nerves so weak that the 
that she well knew was pledged to another by sight of suffering always overcame her!’ 
every bond save thp last one at the altar. She, ' ‘fit was at this crisis that one afternoon Stan- 
poor girl, thought in her innocent confidence ley’s carriage drew up before the door of the 
that it was but another proof of the love her parsonage, Isabel entered it and they drove off. 
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• “Walks, rides, parties followed each other in 
quick succession, and Edgar Stanley was the con¬ 
stant attendant of the two fair girls. For a while 
‘Ellen’s whole time and attention was devoted to 
her guest; but as the weeks sped away, and Isabel j 
became domesticated in the dwelling of her uncle, j 
she returned again in some degree to her wonted ] 
pursuits, and to those household duties that had j 
been interrupted by her cousin’s arrival, and the j 
accompanying festivities. j 

“Then it was that Stanley—of course out of j 
the merest civility to the friend of his betrothed j 
—often accompanied the beautiful southerner ! 
upon her rambles far from the restraining pre- ! 
sence of others, and rumor began to whisper that j 
sometimes in the clear moonlight evenifigs their j 
walks were prolonged to an unreasonably late ] 






Night came &nd' they returned not. Morning 
dawned, and we ascertained that they'had been 
married the evening previous, and departed for 
Miss Vernon’s southern home. 

' “They had chosen their time well! Their poor 
victim knew not of their treachery—and had no 
voice to give utterance to reproaches! : 1 

“It may have been, wrong, but as I stood that, 
day listening for the faint and almost inaudible 
sound of Ellen’s breath, I hoped that she might 
die, I so dreaded thehojir of returning conscious¬ 
ness. . What could be done?—how could we tell 
her the’ terrible tale ?—■terrible indeed to that 
young heart whoso very life was bound up in 
the dream from which she must be so rudely 
awakened. 

“But my wish was not granted. At length the 
blue'eyes slowly opened, a faint smile lingered 
upon the lips, and we knew that once again we 
were recognized. Attempting to raise her wasted 
arms, that were as white as the snowy counter¬ 
pane upon which they rested, she feebly mur¬ 
mured her grandfather’s name, and the old mah 
bowed his head upon the pillow, and sobbed aloud 
like a very child. Her first inquiry was for Stan¬ 
ley; her next for her cousin, he avoided a direct 
reply, by telling her that she was yet too ill to 
talk, and that her life depended upon her keeping 
perfectly quiet. But many times the next day, 
and the next, she repeated the question, and it 
was evident that the truth could be concealed 
but little longer. She scanned each face with 
an eager, anxious Are, and on the fourth day 
said to me, as I stood by her bedside, 

“ ‘Something has happened since I have been 
sick, Mrs. Elliot—something very dreadful has 
happened. Nay, do not turn your face away, nor 
fear to tell me the truth. Is Edgar dead? I 
have been very near death myself—I have stood 
upon the very verge of the dark valley, and it 
did not look dark or dreary, I used to think it 
would be a terrible thing to die; but my feelings 


have altered since I have lain here. No w tell me— 
is Edgar dead? We shall riot'be separated long/ 
“Tears were blinding me,'long ere she had 
done speaking, and whispering that she should 
soon know all, I stepped into the phrlor where 
her grandfather was' sitting, told him what had 
occurred, and thdt the truth could be concealed 
no longer. We returned to her bedside. • 

“She-looked up in our faces with a sweet' 
smile, and her'grandfather bent over her, kis¬ 
sing her pale broV, cheek, and lips, and mur¬ 
muring words of fond endearment. 

“ ‘Toll me all now,’ she whispered, and he took 
her hand in his, and told the tale slowly, gentlyj 
tenderly, even as a mother would have addressed- 
the young being before him. 

“Ellen’s face was turned from us before he 
concluded; but she lay quiet, and I thanked God 
in my heart that the task was over. We had 
remained silent some minutes, when her grand¬ 
father rose to leave the room; but his glance fell 
upon Ellen’s face, and- a low cry of agony burst 
from him. I sprang forward—her eyes’.were 
open, but fixed and rayless—her cheek was like 
that of the dead, and no breath came from 1 the 
white lips. 1 ‘ * 

“We thought that the pure spirit had departed, 
but after some hours our efforts to revive her 
were successful, and the ashen hue fled from her 
: cheek. But the light'of reason never returned 
to those beautiful eyes. s " ■ 

“Health returned to her, and she now gene¬ 
rally seems to be happy—but our hearts are even 
saddened when we re-call the sad story of Ellen 
Howard.” 

“What become of Stanley and liis treacherous 
bride, Mrs. Elliot?” 

“They never returned to Sunnydale. Stanley 
has had his reward.' His wife deserted-him a 
few years after their marriage, and in his lonely 
home ho bitterly rues the day when, infatuated 
by her beauty, ho led her to the altar.” 
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H 0 WAR D S T AN HOPE. 

A TALE OF LIFE. . 


BY WELL CUNNINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘■'.'Keae the dose of a beautiful day, in tlie year 
18--, a large and elegant carriage containing a 
gentleman and lady, wa& slowly moving along a 
rood “that winds among the mountains of one of 
the western states. The 'country was wild arid 
fugged, and so distinguished-looking a travelling 
party, perhaps,'had never before'passed through 
this rifle and sparsely settled'district.' The oc'- 
cunants of the 'carriage were Colonel Denham, a 
wealthy, aristocratic old gentleman of Washington 
'city, and his'accomplished daughter—an exqui-; 
sitOly beautiful' creature’ of seventeen summers,: 
Ten months of travel in the Mississippi valley 
had restored health and vigor to the enfeebled i 
frame of the city-bred old gentleman—and he was 
how returning to his home—to which his heart 
clung with the fondness of many tender, though 
melancholy association's. It was there he had 
known life’s beginning, its -energy,'and its toils. 
There he had first learned to feel the noblO im¬ 
pulses of generous manhood—to love 1 a bright, 
pure being who had shone on his heart as sun¬ 
shine on the young grass of spring—hut the sun¬ 
shine was gone, and the grass was withering. 
His life-mate had died one little year from their 
bridal morn, leaving him a beautiful babe to 
solace his loneliness—which lie reared with the ; 
most tender solicitude, hut his heart was buried 
in'the grave of his early love. He was, at the 
moment of his introduction to the reader, in¬ 
dulging in arevery, half-pleasing, half-mournful, 
When the sudden halting of the vehicle put an 
end to his reflections. Looking up he met the 
eyes of his affectionate child resting confidingly 
on his somewhat grave and melancholy counte¬ 
nance. “What detains us, my little pet?” said 
he, kindly, hut before she had time to reply the 
ebony-liued coachman made his appearance at 
the window, and stated that lie only paused to 
give his horses a moment’s rest before under¬ 
taking to climb the steep hill before them. “ Quite 
right, George,’’.said his master, “It has been 
often said that ‘ a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,’ and you are an example of the truth of 
the remark. By-the-bye, you may let me out— 
•I'shall walk up the hill.” 

George, much complimented by his master’s 
allusion to his merciful disposition, with a pleased 


smile opened the door, and having assisted him 
to alight, re-adjusted the steps, closed the door, 
and mounting his box, drove on. 

Isabel Denham was now the sole occupant 
of the carriage as it wound its way up the 
'eminence. 'She was a sunny-haired, dove-eyed, 
spring-hearted being, of a form faultlessly sym¬ 
metrical, and a facd fair, and pure, and'joyous 
as a dreain of happy childhood. Around her 
bring' a nameless grace—an indescribable 'charm 
—a spell of enchanting witchery, Her feelings 
w6re deep, ardent and tender, and her soul, 
though bright and sparkling as the'waters of 
the flashing sea, was sensitive almost to a fault. 
The sensitive plant was a very type 'of her delL 
bate spirit. And oh, could you hear her laugh 
—her silvery laugh, that ringing echo of her 
spirit's jdyonsness, it was like the glad, free 
carol of the wild-bird,' like the musical shout 
of a mountain stream, with an innate love of 
the beautiful stirring her soul to admiration at 
the works of the Great. Architect, none the less 
powerful that her life hitherto had been spent 
immured in a grie'at city, where the beauty of 
God’s creation were made to give place and pre¬ 
cedence to those of ‘man—the maiden’s heart 
was oft-times made to tremble at the grandeur of 
nature in the ieek; and bow overwhelmed with 
sublimity at the visible fodt-printa—the gorgeous 
tracery of the unseen power. In response to 
this Bentiment was it, that having attained the 
summit of the hill, She leaned forward upon 
the coach-door, and*gazed upon the picturesque 
scenery of her present romantic locality. It 
was a Kentucky landscape upon which the light 
of her diamond eyes so admiringly fell. Ken¬ 
tucky! the chivalric and the free! the home of 
the generous-hearted; the peerless daughter of 
the glorious'‘‘Old Dominion;” the cradle of 
heroes and their graves. Kain-tuck-ec —the land 
of early tragedy—the “ dark and bloody ground,” 
in whose soil mingled the dust of the pale-face 
and his red brother—grown stainless and pure in 
1 death-redeemed brotherhood.- She' thought of 
! the time whe^ the war-cry was heard, and the 
! dying shrieks of women and children mingled in 
the startling battle-whoop of a merciless-foo, 
and she questioned her heart “were the savage 
\monsters human?”. She thought again'of The 
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time when the “sons of the wood” with a proud 
and dauntless tread had roamed this bright land, 
countless as the leaves of their own untracked 
forests, bowing the knee of thankfulness to the 
Great Spirit for the good hunting-grounds, living 
iu peaceful possession of the rich domain, laving 
their dusky forms in the limpid waters of their 
mountain streams, or following the swift-footed 
stag—little less fleet themselves than he. But 
where were they now? Gone I gone! The white 
brother had come, and before his insidious en¬ 
croachments “the Indian from the forestand the 
roebuck from the glen” had faded like the mist 
of morning. And now not one was left to recount 
the deeds of their warriors, or point out the 
graves of their sachems—-not one permitted to 
linger near the bones of his ancestors. And the 
maiden asked her heart, “was this justice?” 

At length her revery was interrupted by her 
eyes falling upon a delicate and singular wild 
flower, which, as if planted by the “race of the 
rainbow-wing” as a place for their moonlit re¬ 
vels, had sprung up in the wilderness, and was 
blooming in beauty on the barren rock. The old 
coachman was depatehed to obtain it, which he 
had succeeded in doing, and his mistress had 
just received it from his hands, when becoming 
suddenly frightened the horses attached to the 
carriage commenced rearing and plunging vio- 
lentty, and ere the terrified servant could seize 
upon the reins, madly bounded away. 

Horror of horrors, with what fearful rapidity 
they drag the heavy vehicle and its lovely burden 
along. The road is a steep, winding descent, and 
certain destruction must result from that head¬ 
long flight. The dismayed old servant can only 
stand and shout, and swear*, and swear and shout, 
while his white eye-balls seem starting from their 
sockets with dread. But he shouts in vain, the 
maddened beasts heed not his voice. At the mo¬ 
ment the perilous flight had its inception, Colonel 
Denham, exhausted by his long and wearisome 
walk, had reached the summit of the hill, and 
was approaching the carriage from behind. 

"What were his feelings of ggony when he saw 
the only being he loved or lived for, hurried to 
a speedy and horrid death. She was his pre¬ 
cious, his only daughter, the last earthly link 
betwixt him and his buried Mary. And as an 
angle of the road suddenly hid the fated vehicle 
from view, with a mad cry he bounded forward 
with almost incredible speed. Rapid as was the 
pace of his heart-stricken master, the faithful 
servant kept close in his rear. 

Isabel Denham felt herself at the mercy of the 
infuriated beasts, dragged she knew not where, 
and she roused the slumbering energies of her 
woman’s heart to meet death in his most terrific 
form. “My doom is sealed,” thought she, and 


her pale lips tremulously murmuring, “there ig 
no deliverance,” she closed her eyes, anil her 
insensible form glided from the seat to the floor. 
But the scroll of her fate was yet unwritten. 
The arm of the mighty was there to shield her 
from the embrace of the destroying angel. 

A handsome and manly youth, in the garb of 
a hunter, was the means of her deliverance. At 
a glance comprehending the aspect of things, he, 
though standing some distance from the road 
quickly leveled his unerring rifle, and ere its 
sharp echo had died away on the air, the leader 
was seen to shorten his sweeping gallop. A mo¬ 
ment more, and the youth lifts from the carriage 
the inanimate form of the beautiful maiden, and 
tenderly bears it to a little rivulet that cornea 
trickling down the mountain side. As he depo- 
sites the lovely girl upon the earth, the tiny flower 
falls from the folds of her rich travelling dres3, 
and picking it up he has only time to secure it 
in his bosom, ere the parent and servant arrives. 
These two had witnessed Isabel’s rescue, and 
their hearts were almost bursting with gratitude 
for the maiden’s deliverance. “My noble young 
man,” said the grateful father, his eyes glistening 
with tears of happiness, “how shall I ever repay 
your heroism? I am your debtor’for life. But 
let me take your place,” continued he, kneeling 
by the youth’s side, who had commenced bathing 
the young girl’s temples to restore her to anima¬ 
tion. At this request, however, he resumed his 
feet, gave one lingering glance of admiration at 
the death-like features of the beautiful girl, and 
then with a light, quick step, unperceived by 
Colonel Denham, entered the forest and disap¬ 
peared, not before, however, he had learned from 
the- coachman the name of the being whose life 
he had saved. 

Soon after the disappearance of the stranger 
youth, Isabel was restored to consciousness, and 
Colonel Denham, upon looking around to thank 
the preserver of his daughter’s life, was surprised 
to find him gone. Ascertaining from George 
that the horse’s fore-leg was fractured, he and 
Isabel loft the old coachman in charge of the 
vehicle ,and baggage, and proceeded on foot to 
the nearest house, which proved to bo a rough 
country inn, about half a mile from the scene of 
the evening’s adventure, from whom assistance 
was despatched to George. The happy father, 
during their walk, recounted to his daughter 
every incident of her fortunate preservation— 
but upon arriving at the inn was unable to learn 
anything of the youth—not even his name—and 
much to his regret was compelled to proceed 
upon his journey, .the subsequent day, without 
having obtained any information whereby he 
might hereafter recognize him. Isabel, who was 
of a romantic disposition, could not but think 
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that the flower (which having missed, nndmadc 
George search for in the carriage, hut which 
could not be found) would in some way reveal 
to her her preserver at some future period. JToto 
she could not tell—hut her woman’s heart told her 
the Bower had been taken as a token —the thought 
■pas food for dreams. A few weeks elapsed, and 
Isabel Denham, like a fairy sprite, was floating 
through the gilded saloons of her father’s lordly 
mansion. 

The lofty Alleghnnies raised their towering 
forms betwixt the rescuer and the rescued. 


CHAPTER H. 

A gifted one has said-that time brings healing 
on its wings. Be it so, Howard Stanhope was an 
exception to the rule. 

' From the moment his ardent soul drank in the 
loveliness of the fair being lie liad rescued, his 
heart had not known oontent. It could not he 
said that he loved her. He did not love in the 
common acceptation of the term, he rather wor¬ 
shipped her as a being of another sphere. She 
had come to fill that void in his inner being, and 
to answer those strange and earnest longings 
which the gifted and the high-souled ever expe¬ 
rience at one period of life; and lie set apart a 
chamber in his heart where naught else might 
intrude to pollute the sacred presence of her 
image. For one like him it sufficed once to have 
breathed the same air, one brief moment to have 
held her to his bosom—to have been the preserver 
of her life. To many this may seem strange— 
but in it, perhaps, a few will recognize a kindred 
spirit. 

Two years and a half had glided by on rapid 
wing since the poor hunter youth had rescued 
the proud daughter of wealth—years of change 
to all, to none more than him. Then ho was an 
unknown country-boy—poverty-stricken, and an 
orphan—aimless, yet content. Now deserting 
his wild, western life, he was a lawyer, located 
at "Washington city, and byliis talents and energy 
fast gaining a most enviable reputation. At times 
he felt like repining, but anon such emotions 
would give place to nobler impulses, and then he 
would feet a proud consciousness of power—and 
visions of a life of future usefulness and great¬ 
ness would float before his enraptured soul-gaze, 
till liis brain would well-nigh reel with the in¬ 
toxication—-the mad intoxication of fame in the 
future. 

And why, forsooth, might not he indulge such 
delirious fancies? Tltey were horn and nurtured 
in his brain, and their fulfilment was his birth¬ 
right. He was a man of mind, mind in its highest 
signification, its loftiest environment. His was 
an intellect that would dare the unattained, and 
dare it too confident of success. Little earing for 


the grovellers about him, the seal of imperishable 
thought was set upon his broad, high brow, and 
he dwelt in a region loftier than the eagle’s flying. 
His soul was the seat of every noble impulse. 
Ever mindful of the feelings of others, lie would 
neither brook nor offer an insult: and he pos¬ 
sessed that rare excellence in man of being as 
pure in conduct as in thought. Gentle and re¬ 
tiring in disposition as a woman—he was yet 
daring as the cleft cradled son of the Alps in 
pursuit of the hounding chamois—and under the 
seeming of a lamb slept the heart of the lion. 
Such, gentle reader, is Howard Stanhope, the 
poverty-stricken orphan, as lie takes his place 
in the ranks of the favored sons of wealth just 
starting out on the great race of life. Do we 
not wish him success? 

Howard Stanhope had now been in Washington 
about ten months. His career thus far had been 
fortunate. The second case he had at the bar 
was one of a poor, but honest man, with a large 
family, charged with a foul crime. Having un¬ 
dertaken the poor fellow’s defence, Stanhope 
soon felt a conviction in his own mind of his 
client’s entire guiltlessness, and his philanthropic 
heart becoming enlisted in behalf of justice and 
innocence, he labored energetically in the pre¬ 
paration of his defence. At length the day ap¬ 
pointed for the trial came on. The strongest men 
of the bar had been retained for the prosecution,, 
and thinking to gain an easy victory over their 
youthful, inexperienced opponent, had not paid 
that attention to the case which a successful pro¬ 
secution of it demanded. On the other hand, 
the young lawyer had entered the court with a 
thorough knowledge of the case. He knew the 
evidence that each witness would give, and the 
consequence was, that after a skilful cross-ex¬ 
amination of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and a clear, pointed, yet eloquent address to the 
jury, that body returned a verdict for the de- 
; fondant without retiring from the box. . From 
this time our young counsellor rapidly rose into 
notice and favor: and previous to his present in¬ 
troduction liad, on one or two occasions, evinced 
such magic powers of eloquence as to have been 
made the subject of special remark in some of 
the city journals. Thus he had acquired some¬ 
what of notoriety, when one morning a handsome, 
fashionably dressed young man entered his office, 
and seating- himself with easy familiarity, thus 
addressed him, 

“Kentuck at study, as usual/hey? Well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. But now, my 
dear fellow, I must insist that you lay aside that 
dry, musty volume for a moment, and enter¬ 
tain a petition which I have to offer to your 
honor.” 

“The court will hear it,” said Stanhope, with 
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a good-humored smile, chiming readily in with 
the playful mood of his friend, 

“Here is the petition,” said the latter, handing 
Stanhope a neat little envelope containing a card, 
upon which was beautifully lithographed the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Mrs. Belmont’s compliments to Mr. Stan¬ 
hope for Thursday evening, the fifteenth, at nine 
o’clock.” 

“Really, Mortimer,” began the young coun¬ 
sellor, “I fear X shall be compelled-” 

“To accept,” said Mortimer, “that you will. 
It will be decidedly the most brilliant soiree of 
the season. Everybody will be there, and it is 
high time you had made your debut in our de¬ 
lightful society.” 

“But,” again began Stanhope, in an objecting 
tone. 

“But me no buts,” interrupted the gay votary 
of fashion, “Tv.Ill have none of them. I even 
went so far as to pledge my word to-my charming 
Mrs. Belmont, who is a great admirer of your 
state, that you would attend. So if you continue 
to oppose my plea with your rebutters and rejoin¬ 
ders) I must even proceed by writ of attachment, 
and force your attendance” 

“Enough, I yield,” said Howard, “I perceive 
you hqve planned and plotted for my destruction, 
and shall make no further resistance.” 

A gay assemblage of wealth and fashion had 
congregated in the chaste drawing-rooms of Mrs. 
Belmont, when Charlie Mortimer conducted Stan¬ 
hope to where the elegant and accomplished hos¬ 
tess stood replying courteously to the salutations 
of her guests. 

“Right welcome art thou, Mr. Stanhope, to the 
poor hospitalities of my house. I once had the 
pleasure of visiting your state,” said she, frankly, 
“and my doors are ever open to her children.” 
The kind, cordial manner of the lady’s welcome, 
and her allusion to his native state, touched the 
young man’s heart, and he responded, 

“Some one has said that the truly noble never 
forget a kindness: if hereafter I err in giving to 
the sentiment my unlimited sanction, it will be a 
sin for which Mrs. Belmont must answer.” 

“My gallant chevalier,” said Mortimer to him, 
as they moved on, “I had thought to give you 
some instructions in the sublime art of compli¬ 
menting, but, by my faith, your speech to my 
lady hostess smacks somewhat of the days of 
knight-errantry—and the bow with which it was 
accompanied was perfectly inimitable—it was by 
Jove! Ah! there comes Ilarry Irvine,” he con¬ 
tinued, “he is perfectly unexceptionable, I assure 
you.' Well-bred—seen much of the world—tra¬ 
velled in Europe, and all that. He’ll be happy 
of your acquaintance—and I’ll introduce you— 
and then leave you for a moment, while I shall 


find what star is in the ascendant. to-night.”. 
Here lie was interrupted by the approach, of 
Irvine, whom lie introduced to Stanhope, and 
with some gay jest left them together. Mr. 
Irvine was a very handsome younf .nan, but it 
soon became apparent to the former that to him,, 
at least, he was an uncongenial companion. He 
was critical, sneering, supercilious, and impe¬ 
riously selfish, yet withal polished, and evidently 
possessed of a good native mind. Still there 
was no sympathy between them; and Stanhope, 
fearful that his companion might feel constrained' 

| to keep him company until Mortimer’s return, 

1 after a few moments conversation courteously 
J separated himself from him. 

Soon after this, in gazing about the room, his. 
eyes fell upon a fair, sweet, joyous face he had 
seen once before in life, and his heart thrilled 
with a strange delight at being once more near 
| her. He knew her name—that was all lie knew, 

| but he felt that she was no common being. While 
; gazing upon her, unperceived, his mind naturally 
| reverted to the time and sceno of her rescue, and 
I remembering how he had hung, in dreams, over 
| her witching loveliness, a rush of wild emotions 
| swept over his heart-strings like the echo of boy- 
; hood’s dreams, or “birds of spring returning from 
; afar,” causing them to vibrate tones of thrilling, 

I yet mournful sweetness. The maiden looked 
l much as he remembered her, but there was an 
| expression upon her face which had not rested 
; there when he bathed her temples in tlie moun- 
\ tain rivulet—it was a look of majestic, queenly, 
I pride—perhaps the pride of the high-horn—per- 
! haps that of a haughty indifference to the throng 


of suitors that fluttered around her. But what- 


| ever its origin, it gave place to a warm, glowing, 
; blush of interest at the approach of a graceful,, 
| manly form—and as he perceived it, Stanhope’s 
; heart almost ceased to beat. A moment more 
and the face of the stranger, whose flattering re* 
1 ception he had just vyitnessed, was.turned toward 
him, and lie recognized the handsome features 


j of—Henry Irvine. 


Half an hour after he was found by Mortimer 
| with head bent dpwn and folded arms, pacing the 


j balcony attached to Mrs. Belmont’s mansion, 
j “ Howard, why did you play me .truant? I have 
■ been seeking you a weary time. Come, let’s rc- 
| turn to the drawing-room.” 
j “No,” answered Stanhope, moodily, “I think 
11 shall return to my office.” 

| “Are you possessed man? Are you possessed, 
; that you talk of returning to that narrow', little, 
; low cell? Fie, fie, away with the ‘azure demons.’ 
I Away with them, and let us, at least, be merry 
! to-night! Out upon such stuff!” 
f • “Mortimer,” said his friend, pausing, and 
' gazing in his companion’s face, and his tone 
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bespoke something of bitterness, and his clear, 
manly voice rang out on the night air with a 
strange, but musical energy. “Why should I 
return to that glare of show,” pointing in the 
direction of the revellers, “where gilded pomp 
and fashion’s false tinsel pass for sterling gold? 
Relieve me, I would but darken the brightness 
of your own glad heart, my friend, by the shadow 
of a spirit which is gloomy to-night—and lightly 
aa I esteem the pleasures—the enticements of. 
society, and its heart-lightening pastimes, I would 
not willingly place a cloud in the ‘heaven of so 
fair a scene’—I have not been used to scenes like 
these. My youth and my manhood, alike stran¬ 
gers to them, were spent in a romantic, seques¬ 
tered spot, where the song of the wild-bird and 
the murmuring of the mountain stream filled the 
soul with a delicious flood of melody, far sweeter 
than the siren song of fashion; and my spirit is 
bound to my far-off mountain home with a chain, 
whose links were wrought by ft communion with 
nature and the Mighty Invisible. My heart, igno¬ 
rant of the wiles of selfish deceit, and imagining 
the world to be pure as its image mirrored in my 
own untutored soul, I loved my kind with a deep, 
intense passion. I read hooks—books of history 
and poetry, and the cunning lore of antique times, 
and my soul held commune with the spirits of 
the. air, and I learned to dream. Thus—thus 

might I have continued to dwell in the enchanted 
regions of the lofty spirit-life, peopled by bright 
creations of my own ideal nature; thus might 
have roamed over my own green-clad hills, con¬ 
tent to live secluded and unknown, far from the 
turmoil and the strife—-but that a something—a 
strange, indescribable, resistless something told 
me I must away —away to the conflict and the 
stern battle of life. I waited no second bidding, | 
hut at once .bade adieu to the haunts of my ^ 
boyhood. I looked through dimmed eyes on 
the stream and the wood, the companions of my 
youth, and my heart bears their image yet. In 
answer to the poxoer I felt struggling within mo, 

I launched my bark on the sea of chance , and 
have cast anchor in this proud city teeming with 
its busy thousands. I came to fulfil my destiny, 
to tread the path marked out for me among men. 
Life is too short to yield it all to mere sensunl 
gratification—too precious to be wasted in idle 
dalliances with fashion’s charms. 'While reason 
is spared me, ’tis my purpose to live for my 
country and my kind. Unaided and alone I shall 
toil for the great goal before me, and these dreams 
that haunt me with the scorching brilliancy of 
their fiery grandeur, shall be the beacon .lights 
that, lead me on to triumph, or the blazing funeral 
pyre of the hopes they have engendered.” 

While Stanhope was speaking his listener stood, 
as it were, spell-bound, by the fire and pathos o! 


lis language, and when his accents died away lie 
seemed unwilling to break the silence. 

“One thing else,” said Howard, “and I am 
lone. In my western homo I -was the blessed 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which 
the life of a beauteous maiden was preserved. 
My nature is deep and ardent, and I worshipped 
the being I saved. She knows neither my person 
nor my name, and I had yielded , all expectation 
of ever again beholding her, when-to-night, in 
yon banquet-hall, she suddenly appeared before 
me, arrayed in all her former loveliness. My’ 
brain was on fire. The mad blood in my veins 
was as a lava-tide, and I sought solitude and 
found it on this moonlit balcony.” 

“By heavens! Stanhope,” said Mortimer, “I 
see naught in what you have said about the 
maiden to cast a shadow on your spirit. Me- 
thinks were I you, I would rather go delirious- 
with joy than speak in such mournful tones.” 

“You forget,” answered Howard, “there’s a 
difference, a wide difference, as the world makes 
it, between my sphere of life and her’s; I am 
poor—she, from the splendor of her attire to¬ 
night, I doubt not is the heiress of fortune.” 

“Who is she, my friend, this paragon of per¬ 
fection? Her name, Howard—her name?” 

“Denham—Isabel Denham!” 

“All!” said Mortimer, “I wonder no longer 
at your enthusiasm. She is the most beautiful, 
fascinating being I have over known—a little 
romantic and visionary, perhaps a little haughty, 
and rumor says that the polished and recherche 
Henry Irvine is to make her his bride in the 
spring, but I hope for your sake this is not so. 
Allow me to suggest a course for your adoption, 
and my life on it you will be successful.” 

“Name it,” said Stanhope, with animation. 

“ Well then,” answered Mortimer. “ First dis¬ 
miss that gloomy shadow from your brow—re¬ 
call the fire to your eyes that beamed so brightly 
there a moment since—renew your acquaintance 
with the witching beauty—inform her under what 
circumstances you formerly met, and c write knave 
on my brow’ if gratitude do not soon give place 
to a warmer sentiment.” 

“No! I would scorn to inform her of my iden- 
i tity with that of her unknown preserver,” said 
i Stanhope, proudly, “and I shall require from 
! you a pledge to the same effect ere I receive an 
i introduction to her.” 

! The pledge was given reluctantly on the part 
| of Mortimer: and then turning to the revel, our 
! hero was formally presented to Miss Denham, 

I * the rescuer and the rescued once again had met. 

CHAPTER III. 

At the time of Stanhope’s presentation, Irvine 
: had succeeded in monopolizing her attention tc 
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himself, in exclusion of half a dozen others •who 
seemed content to gloat on Miss Denham’s ex¬ 
traordinary loveliness in silence. The phase of 
the coterie was changed by the young counsel¬ 
lor’s introduction. Conversation became general, 
and all engaged in it witli interest save Irvine, 
who had become unusually grave. The latter 
gentleman had imbibed a dislike for Howard 
Stanhope, during the few minutes spent in his 
society in the early part of the evening. He had 
felt that Stanhope had looked into his heart —had 
seen its utter selfishness, and with a malignant 
envy he hated—yes, hated him for it. 

“Why so grave, Mr. Irvine?” said the spark¬ 
ling beauty. “I would wage my brightest dia¬ 
monds that you are pining for the society of those 
charming Castilian maidens, with whom you spent 
last, summer. For aiight we know to the contrai’y, 
gentlemen, this knight of the gloomy brow may 
yet woo for his bride some warm-blooded seno- 
rita of glorious old Spain. Ah! me,” continued 
she, with a pretended sigh, “we rude girls of 
this young republic—wo ‘cold Americans’ can¬ 
not inspire even a passing fancy in the bosom of 
those foreign-taught, fastidious gentlemen, who, 
like Mr. Irvine, have drunk in the beauty of other 
lands, and bent the knee of knightly homage to 
loveliness ’neath summer skies.” 

“Nay, Miss Denham, you are severe, I did 
not mean that you should so misunderstand any 
thing which may have fallen from my lips re¬ 
specting the superior society of the transatlan¬ 
tics,” responded Irvine, rallying. “ What I said 
related rather to general regulations than the 
drawing of any invidious comparisons to society 
and not to individuals. And though it may not 
be at least yet , I for one would gladly see the 
same appropriate system of regulating the dif¬ 
ferent classes of society as are there in vogue, 
adopted in place of our own loose and undefined 
rules. Then in society one would feel safe from 
the contact of those rude and unrefined parve- 
nues—those miller boys and mechanics daugh¬ 
ters with which, lamentable to say, our home 
society at present is so overstocked. What say 
you, gentlemen? Ah, I was sure you would think 
with me,” said he, with a satisfied air, as a smile 
of assent spread over the faces of some of the 
whiskered, aping tilings that passed for men. 
From various causes it seemed that the gauntlet 
of discussion thrown down by the young man was 
not to be picked up. Some feared an encounter 
of a personal nature as the result of a discussion 
with one so fearless in the annunciation of his 
anti-republican sentiments. Some dreaded a tilt 
in the tournament of debate with so accomplished 
a conversationist and traveller as Irvine—while 
others still approved of his opinions. In that 
gay coterie, however, there was one proud heart 


that had no sympathy with them. Calm and 
dignified in his bearing, Stanhope had awaited 
for some other to respond to Irvine, and per¬ 
ceiving their silence with regret, his chivalrio 
spirit ever musical with patriotism prompted a 
reply. 

“I feel assured,” said he, courteously, ‘‘that 
Mr. Irvine will pardon me for expressing my 
dissent to the opinions he has so forcibly offered; 
but the school in which I have been taught re¬ 
cognize no difference among men, save that which 
has its origin in superior wisdom or more exalted 
virtue. These, and these only should constitute 
the basis of distinction in a government like ours, 
whether the view be confined to the limits of mere, 
social organization, or extended to those of a more 
enlarged and political nature.” 

“Ho! a Daniel come to judgment!” sneeringly 
responded Irvine, incensed at the deference paid 
to the young stranger by the beautiful Isabel, 
who seemed to have been fascinated by his man¬ 
ner, and still regarded him with a look of admi¬ 
ration plainly visible. He was now determined to 
administer a rebuke which Stanhope should feel, 
and he continued in a contemptuous, sarcastic 
tone, evidently intended to insult-his opponent— 
“if I mistake not Mr. Stanhope has a personal 
interest in advocating the doctrine of equal rights 
and privileges. Has it occurred to you, Miss 
Denham, that per possibility he belongs to that 
class of citizens which would reap the sole benefit 
from a practical illustration of his argument. 
No! let a line of distinction be drawn between 
the parvenue and the millionaire; in the very 
portals of refined and elegant society let there 
be placed, and at once, an impassable barrier to 
the entrance of vulgar tradesmens’ sons, and low¬ 
born mechanics’ wives and daughters, and, my 
word for it, henceforth distinguished foreigners 
in visiting our beautiful land will have no cause 
to complain as now, of the vulgarity of American 
manners.” 

As he ceased, all eyes were turned to the young 
advocate—some thinking as Irvine did that he 
was completely vanished. Little knew they the 
lion heart, and the towering, fearless, masterly 
intellect that was now fully aroused by his ad¬ 
versary’s allusion to his humble origin, and foully 
charging him with base and selfish motives in 
the advocacy of his opinions. In a tone of lofty 
independence, yet with a courteousness of man¬ 
ner which gave an additional and indefinable 
charm to his appearance, and gained for him the 
respect of all who saw him,’lie responded. 

“To the, gentleman’s exceedingly polite allu¬ 
sions to myselfv I deign no reply, further than 
they tend to impugn the motives by which I 
was prompted to defend the institutions of my 
country. If I have hitherto labored under the 
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mistaken opinion that every native-born son of 
this broad, free land, with his childhood’s breath 
inhaled the pure air of liberty, and learned to 
venerate as little less than holy those sterling 
principles of justice, upon -which our great re¬ 
public is founded, I am happy to know that it 
is to Mr, Irvine alone I am indebted for my 
enlightenment. Incited by a disinterested sen¬ 
timent of patriotism, I said, and I now repeat it 
fearlessly and proudly, that the true criterion of 
distinction in every free government does, and 
should depend exclusively upon considerations 
of individual merit. No matter how humble its 
origin in this country, merit must and will win 
its way to eminence. Yon cannot so bar the 
doors of society that it will not find an entrance. 
To it the false pride of birth, and the glittering 
pageantry of wealth are as ‘ tinkling cymbols and 
sounding brass,’ neither offering inducements to 
pander to their follies , nor raising up obstacles 
to check its progress. Other than those imposed 
by integrity and intellect, freedom recognizes no 
distinctions among her host of worshippers. Like 
the grave it is a universal leveller. Far be it 
from me to say aught calculated to interrupt 
the harmony existing between my own and any 
foreign land, yet earnestly and sincerely do I 
deprecate introducing into our social organiza¬ 
tion any of those unjust and impolitic distinc¬ 
tions which exist in nearly all European nations. 
I deprecate it because it would be giving tone to 
a principle utterly antagonistic to the spirit of 
our free institutions, which have their foundation 
in the eternal principles of right, and truth, and 
justice; because it would be to sanction an en¬ 
croachment upon the equal privileges quarantied 
by the social compact to the humblest individual 
of this great confederacy. And. defiant of the 
power of tyranny, or the base-born minions,” 
and hero his fiery eye rested on Irvine—“the 
base-born minions that pander to its lusts, I 
pronounce that he who would deny the doctrine 
of equal rights to all—the tenant in his hut, and 
the landlord in his palace, is not only a traitor 
to the blood of his ancestors, but unworthy the 
glorious heritage of liberty he enjoys, and un¬ 
worthy the proud name of an American freeman.” 

“Villain!” hissed the infuriate Irvine, “your 
heart’s base blood, shall atone for this insult.” 
A smile of haughty contempt, accompanied by a 
gentle inclination of the head, was the only reply 
Stanhope made to this passionate speech. And 
turning to Miss Denham with a low bow, in an 
earnest, yet most respectful manner, solicited her 
to grant him the honor of her company in a pro¬ 
menade. With this request she readily complied, 
and taking his proffered arm glided to another 
part of the saloon. 

Time flew past on silken wing to the rapt soul 


of Howard Stanhope, while pouring floods of 
eloquence into the charmed ear of his not un¬ 
willing listener. Like a spirit of light on the 
wings of sympathy 1 she floated into the inner 
sanctuary of his spirit’s temple. Yielding to the 
magic charm of congeniality, they roamed in a 
far-off imaginary world amid the exquisite crea¬ 
tions of their own spiritual essences, each to the 
other a beacon and support. Strange seemed it, 
their thoughts had been one from childhood. They 
had built the same towering castles; yearned with 
the same insatiate longings, and were buoyed by 
the same half prophetic convictions of the future. 
Is it matter of wonder then that the heart of the 
maiden fled to its own ere even sho felt the plum¬ 
ing of its wings? 

“So, Ned, we are to lose the beautiful belle, 
Miss Denham, this spring,” said a gentleman, to 
his friend, near by where Stanhope was standing 
alone just about the close of the evening. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “What a ‘lucky dog’ 
is Harry Irvine; if I possessed a ‘cool million’ I 
would part with it all to ‘stand in his shoes.’” 

Howard’s heart sank within him. It was then 
true she was the affianced of his adversary. The 
thought was maddening, and at this very moment, 
as if directed by fate, to heap up the load of agony 
already weighing heavily on liis heart, the two 
beings who were uppermost in his thoughts passed 
close by him. They were slowly promenading, 
and there was no mistaking the pleading look of 
the maiden, and “do not fight with him, dear Mr. 
Irvine,” was uttered by her melodious voice. It 
fell upon the heart of the proud youth like the 
funeral dirge of happiness. The lips of the 
speaker quivered as she spoke, and there was 
love in the tone. 

Howard Stanhope was once again in his office. 
He closed his eyes, but he could not shut out 
misery. Drops of agony rolled down his pale, 
colorless cheeks—and ere the moon went down, 
that livelong night a low moan as of breaking 
heart-strings, sounded through that narrow cell. 
The pale gleam of morning’s light shone on his 
face calm as the serene sky of summer, but its 
expression was mournful as the grave of buried 
hopes. 

While the- pale student in his dim, lone abode 
was wrenching the hopes from out his heart with 
the giant hand of woe, beauty’s ministering angel 
bent tenderly over the matchless form of a maiden 
of • exquisite loveliness, as she tossed to and fro 
on her luxuriant couch, gently murmuring in her 
dream-haunted slumber, “he shall not slay thee! 
No! no! 'he shall not slay thee—thou canst not, 
shall not die.” The entreating tones of Isabel 
Denham died away-in soft echoes of-liquid melody, 
and the white-winged angel fled. 

I • “His doom is sealed, the'base-born upstart!” 
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muttered Henry Irvine, as lie stretohed liis hand¬ 
some form to repose. 

CHAPTER IV; . 

“I accept,” said Stanhope, cheerfully, toBrac- 
ton, who had been the bearer of a challenge to him 
from Irvine, the morning succeeding the brilliant 
party at Mrs. Belmont’s. “ The time I would ap¬ 
point at ten in the morning—weapons rifles at 
forty paces—but of these Mortimer will confer 
with you.” 

“All right! the sooner the affair is over the 
better,” responded Bracton, professionally—and 
bidding a polite good morning to Stanhope, he 
departed. 

An hour after and Charlie Mortimer was sitting 
in the “little cell,” as he called it, in close con¬ 
versation with our hero. -“In the event that you 
fall, Howard, is there nothing I can do for you? 
Perhaps you have some message of kindness to 
send to your kindred?” 

“Thank you,” feelingly answered his compa¬ 
nion, whose heart seemed melted by Mortimer’s 
genuine sympathy, “I have no kindred. Like 
Logan ‘not a drop of my blood runs in any human 
veins;’ and if I fall, there are none left to mourn 
the stormy closing of my brief career. Yet I 
have one boon to ask. In that trunk to the left. 
you will find a copy of Shelley, in whose leaves 
is a pressed flower. When this body shall be 
wrapped in the shroud, and the grave-worm shall 
batten on my flesh, now vigorous with life and in¬ 
stinct with energy; when the sepulchre shall hold 
this heart and the proud hopes it has cherished, 
take that flower—bear it to Miss Denham, and 
tell her it is the dying legacy of one who found 
her too soon, or —too late.” 

“I will,” said Charlie, in a low tone, and soon 
after took his leave to prepare for the morrow. 
On his return home from Stanhope’s office he 
called upon Mrs. Belmont, with whom he was 
quite a favorite. 

“I heard this morning,” said she, “that a 
duel is anticipated between Harry Irvine and the 
young Kentuckian. Is it so?” Now Mortimer 
was in honor bound to keep his friend’s secret, 
and was on the point of stammering out some 
awkward answer which the lady perceiving; with 
the- shrewdness of her sox divined its cause, and 
continued, “if, as I fear, those two young men 
design to engage-in mortal combat—incase your 
friend Stanhope is wounded, I wish you to pro¬ 
mise me that you will bring him here and allow 
me to be his nurse. Do you promise?” and she 
looked anxiously in his face. 

.“Stanhope is so proud,” said he, “that I fear 
he will refuse aid from any one—but if necessary 
and possible it shall be as you desire,” and they 
parted. ' . ’ 


The hour appointed for the meeting found Stan- 
hope, Mortimer, Irvine, Bracton, and a couple of 
surgeons on the ground ready for the work of 
destruction. The seconds had arranged every 
thing—such as measuring the distance, choosing 
stations for their principals, &c., and it only ro- 
mained to “toss up” for the word. It is difficult 
to imagine a more interesting and thrilling scene 
than that which now presented itself. The seconds 
were “tossing up” for the word; the surgeons, 
with grave, serious countenances, looking toward 
the expectant combatants, stood a few pnce3 off 
beneath a shady oak. And Irvine and Stanhope 
had “taken their places,” and were leaning 
upon their rifles, awaiting the signal for action. 
Irvine’s face looked pale, his brow was black 
with hate and lowering, and his eyes flashed like 
burning coals—yet at times his thin, white lips 
trembled and quivered convulsively. His antago¬ 
nist’s bearing was lofty, calm and commanding, 
expressing neither fear, nor bate, nor triumph. 
For a moment he was observed to look full at 
Irvine, and then withdrawing his gaze, ho took a 
slip of paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote 
a few lines, and as Mortimer advanced and bade 
him God speed, handed it to him, with an in¬ 
junction not to l’ead it until after the duel was 
over. It had fallen to Brncton’s lot to give the 
word. Having asked each of the parties if he 
was ready, and the answers of both being in the 
affirmative, a silence as of death for a moment 
succeeded. Then with a slow, distinct utterance 

came the words, “fire—one—two-” ere he 

had pronounced the wood three a simultaneous 
report was heard from the two guns, and Irvine 
fell heavily forward. A moment more and How¬ 
ard Stanhope sank slowly to the earth. 

At first all thought Irvine was dead, but before 
bis second and surgeon reached him he rose to 
his feet. The only damage he had sustained was 
a stung shock from his adversary’s bullet—first 
striking the small silver buckle of his hat band, 
and then scraping his skull. But no so with 
Stanhope. He had received a severe wound in 
the side, and it was so long before the bleeding 
could be staunched that he fainted from exhaus¬ 
tion, and when he recovered consciousness it was 
only for a moment, and he became delirious. In 
this state he was removed to Mrs. Belmont’s. 

Beforo leaving the ground Mortimer, remem¬ 
bering the slip of paper he had received from 
Stanhope, took it from his pocket, and having 
perused it, handed it in silence to the surgeons. 
It contained these words: 

“I could take his life, Mortimer, but for Miss 
Denham’s sake I spare him. Examine the buckle 
upon his liat—I could strike liis heart as easy.” 

- “Noble fellow! generous-hearted man!” were 
the expressions that succeeded the perusal of 
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this proof of the ■wounded man’s magnanimity in 
sparing tho life of one whose whole heart seemed 
bent on depriving him of his. 

A mother could not have been hinder to her 
own child, more considerate of his wants, nor 
devoted to his welfare than was the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Belmont to Howard Stanhope during the 
long weeks of suffering that elapsed ere lie was 
able to leave his room. As soon as ho became 
convalescent—with many expressions of grati¬ 
tude to liis motherly hostess—he expressed a de¬ 
sire no longer to intrude upon her hospitalities 
—but he was quickly silenced by that excellent 
lady who would not listen to such a proposal, and 
thence he began to be looked upon as one of the 
family. In the meantime his noble conduct in 
the duel had given him great eclat, and he bade 
fair to be made quite a lion of upon his recovery. 

One day, while accompanying Mrs. Belmont in 
a ride, though he was yet quite feeble and thin, 
that lady ordered the coachman to set them down 
at a friend’s house, as she wished to make a call. 
And Stanhope, not hearing the name, was ushered 
ere he was aware of it into the presence of Miss 
Denham. The shock was too great for his nerves 
in their present enervated condition, and lie sank, 
staggering, into a chair. The ladies thought, at 
least Miss Denham, that it was only a sudden 
fainting spell, occasioned by over exertion; but 
Mrs. Belmont held to a different opinion. Howard 
soon recovered, and the morning passed rapidly 
and pleasantly away. Mrs. Belmont was delighted 
with Stanhope’s unaffected, natural manner of 
uttering his thoughts; and Isabel once again 
yielded to the charmed influence of a mind that 
she could not but feel was the more powerful, 
yet nevertheless a counterpart to her own. As 
to Isabel, if Stanhope before had thought her irre¬ 
sistible, his opinion was now confirmed beyond 
a doubt. An air of grace—of purity breathed 
around her. The rude, foul breath of the world 
had left undisturbed the freshness of her spirit— 
and she seemed a perfect blending of simplicity 
and refinement. She was a child and yet a woman 
—though Howard verily thought her more angel 
than either. The day subsequent to this, Mrs. 
Belmont and Howard sat alone in the drawing¬ 
room of that lady’s elegant mansion, “You arc 
gloomy, Mr. Stanhope,” said she. 

“I have not the courtesy to deny it,” was liis 
polite, though mournful response. 

“Well, let me see, if I have heard any news 
to-day!” said the lady, in a cheerful tone, “per¬ 
haps I can dispel your sadness.” 

“I fear not, madam!” 

“Have you heard,” said she, “of Miss Den¬ 
ham’s dismissing Irvine?” Stanhope started, 
and the blood rushed to his face, but his hostess 
continued, “I havc>no doubt its true. He took 


his departure yesterday for Europe, I suppose, to 
conceal liis disappointment and heal the wound.” 

As the lady imparted this information to her 
companion his emotion was plainly visible—and iu 
a few moments he retired to his room. Howard’s 
love for Isabel Denlmra was no secret from Mrs. 
Belmont. She had heard him mutter her name 
in liis delirium in terms of the most passionate 
endearment—and feeling an interest in his suc¬ 
cess, had given Miss Denham a detailed account 
of the duel, &c., and as may be supposed the 
generous-hearted girl did not fail to admire his 
noble conduct. With the news of his rival’s dis¬ 
missal came fresh, young hopes budding in the 
noble soul of Howard Stanhope. With a palpi¬ 
tating but manly heart he entered the lists, and 
ere the lapse of a month from the date of Irvine’s 
departure, he had won from Isabel, the peerless 
queen of his soul, the blushing acknowledgment 
that to lii:n was confided the first pure love of 
her maiden’s heart. 

“I have nought to offer her,” said he, to Col. 
Denham, some weeks subsequent to the above, in 
asking his approbation to a union with his daugh¬ 
ter—“I have nought to offer her but a heart that 
lias never cherished a dishonorable emotion—and 
a name that it shall be my ambition to render 
dear to the hearts of my countrymen.” 

“These are enough,” was that gentleman’s re¬ 
sponse, “they arc better than riches or the pride 
of birth. I perceive you have an honest ambition, 
and love your country —and though the world calls 
me wealthy and you poor—being a man of prin¬ 
ciple and a patriot you are m3* equal , and I am 
proud to know that my daughter has chosen so 
wisely.” And Col. Denham shook Howard’s hand 
with honest sincerity. 

Thus was Stanhope with a heart singing its 
own wild notes of happiness, treading on roses, 
and his thirsty soul drinking deep draughts of 
bliss from love’s exhaustless goblet. The tones 
of gladness now were sounding a joyous echo 
to the mournful wail that erst while had gone 
out from his writhing spirit. Fair flowers were 
springing up in the garden of his heart—and the 
sparkling fountains of requieted affection were 
watering them into more than earthly beauty. 
But liow sudden are the changes of life—of the 
human heart, which is life. A moment the morn¬ 
ing twilight spreads its misty mantle-—another 
brings the warm sunshine dazzling in splendor. 
Yet speedy' as the lightning’s flash, and then all 
is enshrouded in the impenetrable folds of night’s 
sable garments. At early dawn the young fledge¬ 
ling hope creeps with timid, feeble fluttering to 
the top of its nest—but soon frightened and still 
weak, clings in trembling doubt upon the edge of 
its narrow abode, longing j r et fearful; but time 
brings power, and high noon sees the nestling 
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fearless and free, a fall, fledged bird, soaring on 
wing unconfmed and tireless, bathing its gor¬ 
geous plumage in the flashing sunlight of heaven, 
like a freed spirit mantling in the light of im¬ 
mortality. Anon, evening comes, and the proud 
flight is done—the springing pinion is drooping 
and weary—the “soaring eagle is struck”—and 
the dust of earth soils the plumage that but 
now so brightly flashed. in the gleaming floods 
of heaven’s sunlight. 

The arrow that struck Howard Stanhope’s proud 
bird of hope to the heart, was the following note 
received by him one evening, while sitting quietly 
musing in his office: 

• “Mr. Stanhope—The heart you would have 
betrayed has discovered your baseness, happily 
in time to profit by the knowledge. Seek not 
an interview with the writer, as your presence 
would he adding insult to injury—and with the 
hope of never again meeting you, you are for¬ 
ever discarded by Isabel Denham.” 

Ilal what terrible mystery was this? to what 
baseness of Ms does she allude? Can it be that 
she is changed, that she has already repented the 
folly of loving the humble child of poverty?— 
perhaps so, at least so thought, so feared Howard 
Stanhope. He re-perused the note—his eyes did 
not deceive him—he was “forever discarded”— 
discarded too by Isabel. She to whom he had 
suffered his soul to bow as his kindred spirit— 
whom he had worshipped with little less than pas¬ 
sionate idolatry, and whom lie had fondly trusted 
was to have been his life-mate on earth, and— 
in heaven. With sudden energy he turned and 
addressed the bearer of tho missive, “is your 
mistress—is Miss Denham at home?” 

“No, sir,” politely responded the servant, who 
seemed to understand that something had gone 
wrong, “she and her father left tho city, this 
morning, ‘to travel,’ they said, and expected to 
be absent a long time.” 

“Did she leave any message for me except 
this note?” 

“None, sir, she gave it to me as she was leav¬ 
ing, and she looked so concerned-like, so sorrow¬ 
ful that I thought at first there was something the 
matter with her—but when she. took old master’s 
arm, and walked to the-coach that was to convey 
them to the depot she looked quite cheerful, and 
I really believe she was glad to leave the city.” 

Stanhope passed a shilling into the servant’s 
hand, who, after a profusion of bows and.grins, 
finally made his exit, leaving tho young law¬ 
yer alone—alone in his misery—alone in the 
wretchedness of thioarted hopes, despised love. 
The towering fabric of bliss in the future yrhich 
he had builded on the platform .of requieted 
affection, was in one brief moment shattered to 
' atoms.by a shaft hurled from the thunderbolt of 


, disappointment—tho simoom of doubt or change 
| had turned the garden of his soul into a desolate 
| waste, tho gentle zephyr whispering delight to 
j his life-boat on a calm and tranquil sea wooing 
I it to a haven of bliss, was now the muttering of 
i the storm—the tempest’s growl, the wail of the 
| blast—the wild scream of tho tornado as it drove 
his careering hark over the mad, wide waste of 
waters toward the maelstrom of destruction—and 
in tl^e moment of his utter wretchedness Howard 
Stanhope - cared not to ayoid tho whirlpool. He 
would even have steered for it. But there’s on 
I essence of good in everything evil, an oasis in 
i every desert. Yes, the war-cry of woo may be 
; heard in the heart, and tho dark vultures of de- 
j spair on swooping wing scent from afar the blood 
j of battle, but from out the terrible conflict that 
I which is pure shall come purer and brighter, and 
| that which is good shall come like gold from the 
; furnace, yet more refined—and in the sight of 
men and of angels more lovely and more exalted, 

: The mariner may lose his compass in an unknown 
| ocean on the trackless deep, when the storm-king 
| is abroad in his wrath, and the red thunderbolt 
pierce the bosom of the waters, and the angry 
, waves leap aloft in the strife as if to put oflt the 
; stars, and the torch of hope is extinguished in 
; the hissing billow. Yet when the “anchor is cast 
: on the arm of the ’mighty to save,” the winds will 

■ be lulled, the storm-king will sleep in billow- 

■ rocked tranquillity, and fair islands will spring 
up from the bosom of the deep, where the wrecked 
mariner may repair his vessel, provide another 
compass, and re-light his torch of hope. Even thus 

tf Many a green isle needs must bo 
In tho deep, wide sea of misery/' 

And happily for Howard Stanhope and those 
like him there are “many green isles.” Not one 
to waste life in vain repinings, believing that 
Isabel had either changed in her feelings toward 
him, and took this means to break the bond that 
united them, or that she had suffered herself to 
dismiss him, unheard, in consequence of a mere 
misapprehension, a false report, a malicious slan¬ 
der, he called pride to his aid, and with a com¬ 
pass pointing to “the steep where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” he steered on under the 
light of hope’s torch, once quenched in the cold 
waters of disappointed love, yet re-kindled at the 
scorching fires of ambition. 

“Well,” said he, to himself, a few months sub¬ 
sequent to Isabel’s dismissal of him, and her de¬ 
parture from the city, “it was a bright, heavenly, 
gorgeous dream—too glorious perhaps for-mortal 
destiny. Well for me that it ended so-early. In 
the sunshine of loVe the wings of my ambitions 
spirit were fast scorching .their brilliancy-and 
wasting their power. Now that it is ended, to 
toil unremitting and sleepless energy shall be 
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given to those capacities which else would waste t 
in despondency and gloom. There is a power I 
witliia mo whose calls must bo answered. All are 
born for a purpose. The chirping wren fills his 
allotted sphere, as the proud eagle his, and wren 
or eagle while my .pillions are free, I shall speed 
.Oil to the fulfilment of mine.” 1 

CHAPTER V, 

Torn we now, gentle reader, and retrace our 
steps in order to find, if.possible, the clue by 
which to unravel the mysterious cause of Miss 
Denham’s apparently cruel note to our hero. A 
wilful, weak-minded girl, niece to Mrs. Belmont, | 
who lived with her aunt, becoming smitten with j 
the interesting invalid during Howard’s illness i 
at the house of that excellent lady, and at length 
discovering his attachment to Miss Denham, j 
determined to defeat their alliance if possible, t 
Sometimes even to the evil-minded fate seems > 
peculiarly propitious—at least so thought this j 
young lady when, one morning, her maid handed 
her a bundle of letters, from which having un¬ 
loosed one, she discovered it to be addressed to 
Mr. Stanhope, written in delicate, feminine cha- j 
ractcr, and signed truly and devotedly yours, 1 
Mabel Howard.” They were all of the same 
nature, and bearing the post-mark of Kentucky, 
and directed to Washington city, D. C. And be t 
“Mabel Howard” whom she might, it was evident \ 
that her whole heart was given to Mr. Stanhope, j 

Tor the reader’s enlightenment we will here I 
£tate that these were letters written by Howard’s | 
mother, in her maiden days to her affianced hus¬ 
band, who had spent a few months in Washington 
previous to his marriage, Howard had preserved 
them as a sacred relic of his dead mother’s affec¬ 
tion, she having confided them at her death to 
his care. And it was after perusing them, that 
in attempting to place them in his pocket one 
morning while leaving his room at Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont’s, they fell, unperceived, upon the floor— 
were picked up by the housemaid, and came to 
Miss Johnson’s hands as before stated. That 
model of jealousy soon perceived that fortune 
bad thus placed in her possession the very means 
by which she could accomplish her heartless de¬ 
sign on the unsuspecting girl and her inriocent 
lover—wc say she readily perceived that she had 
tlio means, and she scrupled not to use them. It 
was but the work of a-moment to alter the figures 
of the dates of two or three of the letters—the 
months already corresponded, bo that it should 
seem that Stanhope had been piaying false to 
Miss Denham, and then taking, those she had 
altered and secreting the rest, with a distressed 
and anxious countenance called upon Isabel. 
Seemingly unaware of Stanhope’s attention to the 
latter, she pretended to make her the confidant 
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of her woes—with well dissembled tears and sobs 
told her that the unfeeling wretch, alluding to 
Howard, after- having paid her every delicate 
attention, had succeeded in obtaining her con¬ 
sent to become his wife, when the accident of 
this morning had revealed him in his true light. 
And here showing the dates of the letters 'to 
her soul-stricken auditor, she read aloud some 
endearing love passage in each—and only took 
her departure when the quivering of her com¬ 
panion’s lips told too truly that her vile purpose 
had been accomplished. 

Her heart wrung with agony while listening to 
the dark recital—it was with almost superhuman 
efforts that Isabel could command herself until 
her visitor was gone. Even then her proud soul 
rose'in the majesty of injured innocene while she 
penned the note, which as has been already seen, 
Howard received. Having despatched it, for a 
time she yielded her haughty spirit to sorrow, 
her very heart seemed drowned in woe. That 
night she told her sympathizing father all—and, 
in compliance with her request to travel, the 
subsequent morning they bade adieu to their 
home. Isabel felt that her idol had been shaken, 
not shattered. She had loved Howard as all true 
women ever love—for what she thought him. He 
had deceived her, and she was again heart whole. 
It came not over her like a chilling blight. She 
felt that she had been deceived —but that now she 
was free —that instead of losing a treasure she had 
escaped a calamity —and she passed through the 
ordeal unharmed, purified, cthcriaUzed. 

We have said that when Stanhope last kindled 
liis torch of hope it was at the blaze of ambition’s 
fire—and of a truth rapid was his flight to emi¬ 
nence. His was the untiring wing of the eagle. 
Washington the succeeding summer and winter 
again resounded with the praises of a gifted ora¬ 
tor. Many thought he over-tasked his powers 
by too close confinements—many whispered that 
in the fiery, powerful, enthusiastic mind of the 
dark-eyed son of genius there lay concealed some 
hidden sorrow-—some gnawing canker. But this 
was only surmise, suspicion. Society opened to 
him her bosoni, but he sympathized not with her 
pleasures. Birth and wealth felt that within him 
was mirrored an aristocracy loftier than that 
which they- claimed. Fashion, arrayed in the 
profusion of showy splendor, opened to him her 
garden of delights—but her tinseled flowers were 
passed unheeded by—and soon the lone-orphan, 
with a warm heart full of the noblest and most 
generous impulses, was regarded as cold, unfeel¬ 
ing , haughtily vain and proudly selfish. Thus erred 
who considered him such—and thus often in error 
is the wise world's judgment. There’s a keen 
and subtle susceptibility of temperament in the 
lordly heritage of mind, which added to feelings 
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of a nature delicately refined, and a sensitiveness 
whoso threads are thinly spun as the spider’s- 
web, oft-times renders .the possessor impatient, 
lightning-like, eagerly impulsive, yet ever gene-- 
rous, ever sympathetic. Over this the cold cal¬ 
culating philosophy of those less gifted carelessly 
throws a freezing damp, and then forsooth,charges 
upon the hearts chilled by its own reckless folly 
mawkish delicacy, ridiculous eccentricity, or re¬ 
pulsive waywardness of temper. Thus is it that 
a mark is placed upon the gifted and the gene¬ 
rous-hearted, and a line of distinction drawn 
between them and' the common. Little think 
they who draw it, it is drawn forever. Well do 
I know that upon the former rests the charge of 
making the invidious distinction—nobly, meekly 
and in silence have they bore it. Still oh, how 
unjustly burthened such many a warm and tender 
heart, many a grand and lofty mind would tell in 
tones of mournful, yet truthful eloquence, could 
we but for one brief moment lift the veil that 
hides the inner sanctuary. 15ut enough of this. 
Cold as he seemed, reserved as ho really was, on 
went Howard Stanhope in the fulfilment of his 
duties, winning laurels as he progressed. He 
had a towering intellect—a grasp of thought— 
an originality of conception seldom equalled, but 
the secret of his success after all was his sleep¬ 
less, giant-liko unwearying energy. It never 
flagged, no matter how arduous the task—how 
difficult the obstacles, or how steep the eminence. 
He determined to triumph—to win the race for 
which he had entered—to work out good for his 
kind, and to make himself a beacon light to those 
who should follow in the track of his progress. 
These drove him on—resistlessly on. ' Oh, it is a 
grand and cheering sight to behold the human 
intellect battling with fate for the victory—suc¬ 
cessfully battling for the right. And proudly, 
eminently victorious was Howard Stanhope. lie 
lived with an aim. lie fought with vl purpose and 
for an end, and success crowned his elf oris. The 
down-trodden children of misfortune whom he 
sought out and relieved from oppression and 
wrong, rose up and blessed him; a life of active 
benevolence, and a consciousness of having well 
performed the duties of his calling, were well- 
springs of pleasure to him, as they are never re- 
wardless—but was he happy? were his bright 
anticipations realized? Bid the fame lie had 
gained answer Ms soublongings?- Bid he never 
ask himself the question, “ what had become of 
the being whose spirit he had once felt was twin 
to his own?” Ah! he had called it a gorgeous 
dream , and said, “it was ended”—but was it so? 

Summer came, and Stanhope’s declining health 
had rendered change of air necessary, at least so 
said his medical advisers, and the height of the 
watering season found our young counsellor one 


of many hundreds of Saratoga’s summer-birds 
very few of whtim like himself wero invalids— the 
rest being votaries of pleasure* Gay beauties 
were ; there—dashing city belles, some of whose 
debuts had marked the present season as society’s 
brightest era—while others again resembled lun a 
on the wane. Manoeuvring mammas peeking 
establishments for their three charming daugh¬ 
ters, with whom, when married, the lady mother 
and four other junior specimens of feminine 
grace were to reside until they in turn should bn 
established—the wealthy merchant—-the broken 
banker, reputed a millionaire—the foppish scion 
of an aristocratic house, discoursing in cockney 
phrase upon the points of liis span of horses, 
inheriting his equestrian talent from his grand¬ 
father, who was a head hostler at a dirty country 
inn. The whiskered roue of genteel dres3, who 
lets fall proverbs of wisdom and morality to the 
man of leisure and jewelry with the gold-headed 
walking-canc—in the morning, forgetful that 
only the night previous, side by side, they fought 
the spotted tiger—they turned the wheel of fate 
and fortune, winning and losing dollars and cents 
in a gambling-hall. There was also the youtig 
hopeful taking sherry with the abandoned drunk¬ 
ard—arm-in-arm the parson and the profligate, 
the miser and the spendthrift, the rosy-cheeked 
youth and the hoary-headed licentiate. A strange 
incongrous mass—yet such an one oft-tidies may 
be seen at fashionable watering-places. Stan¬ 
hope'had been at Saratoga about a week. He 
had been introduced to the celebrated states¬ 
man H--C-, of Ashland, who with a small 

party of friends was spending a short time at 
the Springs. Having' no other acquaintance?, 

he joined himself to Mr. C-’s coterie at that 

gentleman’s polite invitation, ana. was ever seen 
at the side of the lovely Miss W--, of Ken¬ 

tucky, whenever her fairy form made its appear¬ 
ance in public. Miss W-had many admirer? 

—yet though constantly surrounded by suitors, it 
•was evident that Stanhope was the favored one. 
If she rode, he was sure to be her gallant—in an 
evening promenade it was upon his arm she most 
frequently leaned—and when upon the balcony, 
beneath the tremulous light of the liquid moon, 
she sang love songs to the music of the harp— 
she ever unconsciously, as it were, turned to 
Stanhope’s dark eyes for sympathy. •/ 

And yet, gentle reader* there was no love be¬ 
tween the accomplished Julia Xf- —— and our 
hero. Each possessed the admiration and esteem 
of the other in the.highest degree—hut the lady 
was already affianced to a youth in her western 
homeland Stanhope was not one to erect a second 
altar to loye ere the fires of a first wore entirely 
consumed. 1 Stanhope had been at Saratoga, as 
we before remarked, about a week, when one 
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erening lie suffered himself induced to escort Miss t dancers. In the spirited reel or the more elegant 
Jiilia to the ball, which is ft nightly entertain- quadrille, Howard’s companion moved with the 
ment at this place. Now in this there is nothing j same faultless grace. She danced elegantly and 
strange or worthy of special notice—or rather * modestly with the most exquisite precision—and 
there would not be, but the present was quite an j it seemed that her very soul floated On the waves 
extraordinary affair, the ball being no less than j of melody, and there was music*-in her every 
a. real downright masked one. Nay, friends, be j motion. So charmed was our, hero* that when 
not displeased at my introducing you to that I the fair masker, or rather to distinguish her from 
much berated thing, a masked ball. I, am sure j the rost, (for she wore a blue domino) when the 
it’-contains not those evils dire which pseudo ; blue domino grew weary of the dance he led her 
moralists charge it with engendering. The fear { to an adjoining drawing-room, where were already 
is all in the name as is the danger —and neither \ a. few other maskers paired off, and sought to 
nre worthy of note. The one is a huge bugbear {learn more of her. It could not be denied, Stan- 
mthont reality—and the. other, feeble morality j hope was already on the confines of the blind 
frightened at its own lean shadow. Think what \ god’s kingdom. 

Imvm is there, what harm can there be in cover- j We will not detail the conversation that passed - 
iiw the so-called human face divine with a thin, \ between him and liis companion of the blue do- 
bent painted pasteboard, which serves only as a j mino. He found her gentle, yet dignified, frank, 
means of concealing that which it so elegantly i but not familiar, seemingly artless, yet perfectly 
caricatures. You say it is false -—remove it, and j refined. And when she spoke, Stanhope almost 
in bow few cases is your opinion altored of the ! stavted at the low, liquid tones of her melodious 
face its removal reveals. And not alone forsooth, j voice, so like were they to those of her whom he 
in the crowded ball-room are false faces to be ; had formerly loved—“but no, she could not be 
found.. They dot the wide world over—and those i the same,” thought he, and giving wing to his 
who would remove them must not pause to ex- : lofty imagination, ho. was soon roaming in the 


amine the outward demeanor. The evil has a 
deeper root—and those who would seek a remedy 
must delve in the garden of the heart. All this 
by the way. In the meantime Howai’d Stanhope 
had become separated from his charming lady 
companion, and was standing in pensive attitude 
in a rather forsaken portion of the long apart¬ 
ment which was the scene of the festival, when he 
suddenly found himself surrounded by a troupe 
of laughing maidens, who besieged him most 
unmercifully. Some entitled him Jupiter,, and 
humbly craved his generosity to instruct them 
in the dance of the stars—some claimed immor¬ 
tality for having discovered in him the lost pleiad 
—one begged that he would inhale the delicate 
odor of a posey, a late discovery in botanical 
science by Flora in the mountains of Peru—and 
in a moment he grasped at the top of his head, 
fearing that it would be a total loss so sudden 
and so powerful were the effects of a miniature 
bottle of hartshorne, which the fair tormentor 
applied to the orifices of his nasal organs—grace¬ 
fully bent down to inhale the delicate odor of the 
Peruvian posey. Another, and yet another, yea, 
all had some weapon of attack —now lavish of 
praise—now punning maliciously at his expense. 
At length skilfully parrying with courteous, yet 
playful raillery the shafts of theiri wit, while 
apparently yielding to inglorious defeat, he sud¬ 
denly seized a graceful, gazelle-like figure by the 
hand, (one too who had been conspicuous in her 
pungent satire above'all her companions) and 
laughingly,. yet with gentle violence bore her 
from the gay troupe and joined the throng of 


land of the high ideal, happy to have a sympa- • 
thetio listener/ Cut time wore on, and as the 
ball was drawing to a close, Stanhope, after a few 
minutes earnest pleading, obtained a reluctant 
consent from his companion to-meet him on the 
morrow in the public drawing-room, the very 
room in which they now sat. They were each 
’ to wear a rose-bud as a means of recognizing the 
■ other—the lady’s in her liair, the gentleman in 
: tlic button-hole of his vest. It was stipulated 
; that the lady, if sufficiently pleased with his ap- 
: pearance to honor him with her acquaintance, 

! should signify it by taking the rose-bud from 
| her hair and placing it in her bosom—if not, 

} however, the gentleman was not to presume to 
| speak to her, or seek an introduction—and thus 
J they parted. In escorting the beautiful Miss 

| IV--- from the festival, she pleasantly charged 

[ him with his devotion to the blue domino—and 
f laughingly rallied him as at last a victim. “ Ah! 
how your air castles will totter and crumble,” 
\ said she, “when your fair incognita shall prove 
to be a venerable spinster in search of a husband 
and a home, or a staid matron who will send her 
< liege lord to demand the meaning of your senti- 
i ments. ' Take care, Mr. Stanhope,” and thelight- 
\ hearted girl bade him good-night. 

| And take cave, Mr. Stanhope, say we, with the 
| fair Julia, for venerable spinster, sober matron 
j or blooming 'maiden—of a verity did Howard 
I Stanhope" that night dream of blue rose-buds. 

I There, reader, you have it, sober , sensible , Howard 
j Stanhope dreamed, actually dreamed of .blue rose - 
> buds —what an anomaly !■ Th$y were showered 
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around Mm, but be could not grasp them. They 
bung above him, but they were beyond his reach. 


CHAPTER VI. : 

About eleven o'cloek'the next morning, attired ! 
in a plain white dross, which fitted her exquisite j 
form to perfection, with no ornament save a tiny ; 
rose-bud in her luxuriant hair, sat a beautiful girl; 
upon the very sofa occupied the night provious ; 
by the lady in the blue domino. The drawing- j 
room was well filled with numerous ladies and ; 
their admirers. Anxious suitors were swarming ■ 
around her, too, but her eyes were wandering in j 
search of a counterpart to the flower in her hair. , 
Suddenly they fell upon a rose-bud dangling to 
a gentleman’s vest in a distant part of the room. 
She raised them to his face. He had already dis¬ 
covered her, and seemed to be gazing with eager 
interest toward her. Now was the propitious 
moment to transfer the tiny‘flower to her heaving 
bosom. But no! a smile of scorn spreads over her 
beautiful features, and with a slightly heightened 
color she turned away, and continued conversing 
with increased animation. And there stood How¬ 
ard Stanhope witli arms folded over a heart well 
nigh bursting with misery. • He had not mis¬ 
taken the low, sweet, silvery tone of the maiden. 
The blue domino and Isabel Denham were one. 
Strange coincidence! Dully convinced by the 
look of haughty contempt with which she had 
regarded him, that her heart no longer beat re¬ 
sponsive to the music of the past, he turned and 
left the room, and in the solitude of his chamber 
sought communion with his torn and bleeding 
spirit. Ah! woe to the true-hearted who love on 
through chance and change the same. . Stanhope 
had compared his love to a dream, and said, 
“it was ended”—to a fire, and thought it extin¬ 
guished, But he was to he no longer deceived. 
Not extinguished, it had dnly slept—slept the 
sleep of the volcano. Once again aroused—it 
swept over his heart like the burning stream of 
a lava tide—the resistless sweep of the mad tor¬ 
nado. And come what would, he determined to 
seek an explanation from Isabel herself, if that' 
were to be obtained—if not, from her father. 

Certain despair were preferable to this sus¬ 
pense. Another week rolled on, and Stanhope 
had not yet been able to obtain an interview 
with Miss Denham. He wished it.to appear the 
result of accident, and hitherto no fit opportunity 
had offered. In the meantime he was the con¬ 
stant companion of the fair Julia IV-, and 

gossip had already announced him an accepted 
suitor. 

And how was it with Isabel?' Since her depar¬ 
ture from Washington more than a year before, 
many worthy hearts had paid, homage at the 
shrine of her witching loveliness, and many love 


tones had fallen upon her ear—but all were un¬ 
heeded, all in vain. And now that she had agaiii 
met with one whom she considered the betrayer 
of her affection and confidence, it was strange 
how her heart fluttered at his presence. IVhjtf 
to her that he was so soon to claim Kentucky’s 
fair daughter for his bride? Had she not the 
proofs of his guilt? and was he not unworthy- 
even of a thought? But hist, a strange, curious, 
tiling is the human heart—who can know it? 
One evening, the evening before her expected 
departure for Washington, while sitting conver¬ 
sing with a few friends in the drawing-room, she 
caught the eyes of Stanhope fixed upon her with 
a look of the most tender, yet mournful interest, 
and she thought she heard him sigh as he passed 
slowly out. “What a handsome, noble-looking 
young man,” said one of her female companions,' 
“ I wonder who he can be ?” No reply was made, 
however, by any of the party, and the conversa¬ 
tion was resumed. 1 

Soon came the hour for the accustomed dance. 
Gayer, more brilliant than usual, the peerless 
Isabel floated through the saloon, making all 
hearts conquest by the magic of her smilo. She 
was to bid adieu to-morrow—and profuse were 
the regrets offered at her expected departure. 
Elated by her success, and giving free scope to 
the buoyancy of her disposition, she shone more 
resplendently beautiful than ever, and bore off 
the palm from every competitor. “Oh, how 
happy, how joyous,” was the mental ejaculation 
of those who watched her beaming face in the 
dance. • And yet somehow that night it happened 
the fair beauty’s pillow was wet with tears— 
shallow in the heart must be the fountain of 
sorrow that will not sometimes overflow. When 
she arose the next morning, upon her toilet lay 
a note addressed to her, in characters she but 
: too well remembered. They were those of Stan¬ 
hope. Hastily obeying the impulse of her ardent 
| nature she opened it, and x-ead. It was short, 
■ but oil, how pleading. 

“Isabel—Wliy, why, did you leave me? Till 
j the hour I met you here I deemed my love had 
; faded away, but it is bright as in its early days, 
j Since my separation from thee I have sought 
\ fame, and the sound of its trump filled the wide 
! air around, but I looked into my heart and the 
void was still there—the void which you alone 
can fill. Believe me, you have labored under 
^ some woeful misapprehension to cause you-to 

I despise one whom you once blessed with your 
•love. I am not unworthy—cast not unheeded 
from you a heart that is all your own—but saj 
< that I- may como to thee, my bright, my beau- 
j tiful—say that I may claim thee my own.” Err 
$ she finished leading, the blinding tears unre- 
\ strained coursed down her pale cheeks. Laying 
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asid^ the note, she perceived that the envelope 
was not yet empty,-when giving it a gentle shake 
out fell a faded, pressed,-withered flower. Hal 
vlmt miracles do seeming trifles work! Faded, 
withered, changed, yet still the same. Isabel 
Penhani’s trembling, beating heart at once re¬ 
cognized the wild flower of the mountain, to .ob¬ 
tain which her life had been well nigh lost, and 
with the recognition came a host of mournful 
memories mingled with some of a brighter hue. 
Stanhope then once fondly loved, but now dis¬ 
carded, yet still pleading, and her upknown pre- 
server.were one. In it she deemed she saw the 
shaping of destiny—the hand of unseen power, 
and quick as the lightning’s flash came the con¬ 
viction never again to be shaken of her lover’s 
innocence. Tears of joy like drops from the 
overflowing goblet of bliss, silently rolled down 
her lovely face, and while the angel of mercy 
fanned her heart with its .white wings, she Seized 
a pencil and wrote— 

“Come, dear Howard, forgive, and come to - 
Your Own.” 

And thus did Howard Stanhope win his peer¬ 
less bride. Isabel in due time learned the secret 
of the letters, which, through the baseness of an 
evil heart, had been the means of all her trouble, 
as they had been the cause of all her doubt. The 
intriguing Miss Johnson married a wealthy wool 
winder, who had too much love for his money to 
waste much of his precious affection on his wife, 
and too much admiration for the white and brown 
of his “ rolls” to devote any extraordinary amount 
of it to the “pink and yellow” of her complexion, 
and so after a few months of wedded discomfort 
she died of jealousy and the plithysic. Harry 
Irvine, in returning from his second tour in Eu¬ 
rope, with his head filled with ridiculous notions 
of high-bred aristocracy, and his heart cherishing 
a feeling of profound contempt for American con¬ 
ventionalism, was shipwrecked and lost. Charles 
Mortimer,.like liis friend Stanhope, has become 
the happiest of men, and has an elegant estab¬ 


lishment in the fashionable portion of the capitol, 
over which his charming young wife prosides with 
becoming dignity and grace, as we lately had the 
pleasure of testifying in person. Mrs. Belmont, 
heaven bless her, is Mi’s. Belmont still,.a true¬ 
hearted, perfect woman, and living in the same 
imposing mansion in whish she so cordially wel¬ 
comed our hero on the niglit of his debut. Her 
doors are still ever open to strangers of worth, 
though she yet maintains her wonted preference 
for Kentuckians. 

All have their weaknesses—those of Julia 

W-'were vanity and avarice. She coquetted 

her young affianced for a wealthy, ugly, unin¬ 
teresting man, whom she married the winter after 
leaving Saratoga, and removed to the east. But 
she' found too late that gold does not bring,hap¬ 
piness, and ten months from her cruel desertion of 
her former lover, they both slept broken-hearted 
in the narrow confines of the grave. 

Lastly, Howard Stanhope, our hero, is still 
ag eloquent and energetic as in the days of his 
early youth. Having risen from the humble 
walks of obscurity to a. seat in the high places, 
he yet remains uncontaminated by, the pride of 
exalted station, a true patriot, devoted to the 
interests of his country. 

Some whose eyes shall fall upon this page may 
never have the fortune to meet with Howard 
Stanhope—yet in this broad land of republi¬ 
canism there ai*e many like him. Oh, that the 
lives of such may be devoted like his to noble 
aims, the welfare of their country, and the per¬ 
petuation of her free institutions. Let them 
arouse from the lethargy of indolence and arm 
for the conflict—let them work, and work with 
an aim—let them leap into the breach and battle 
manfully, battle for human freedom. The arena 
is world-wide, and the followers of tyranny are 
bound legions. Let them strike off the shackles 
—the shackles of ignorance, the tyrant—and re¬ 
deemed, worship at the altars of wisdom, and 
freedom, and truth. 
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ISABELLE ARLINGTON. 

BY EDITH BUTLER. 


Ijr a comfortable farm-house, in one of our, 
inland counties, lived the Arlingtons, a family] 
which bad once been rich, but which now had: 
a hard_ struggle to keep up appearances. Mr. 
Arlington was improvident in his habits and 
tyrannical at home. The wife was a weak 
woman, who had married her husband for his 
beauty, and who had long since subsided into a 
mere household drudge, without energy to re¬ 
deem the family, and scarcely patience enough 
to endure-her lot.. 

Indeed, but for her eldest child, Isabelle, Mrs. 
Arlington would have sunk under her burdens. 
But this daughter, from her very childhood, had 
been taught to assist her mother; and day after 
day poor Isabelle sewed on, helping to make up 
garments for the six younger children, and doing 
other things needful in a large household. Her 
pleasures were few and her sorrows many. But 
she was fortunately fond of reading, and over a 
new book, or periodical, whenever she could get 
one, she found some relief for her lot. Naturally 
of a romantic turn, and unacquainted with real 
life, she solaced herself by imagining herself the 
heroine of some story; and she often dreamed, 
in vague reveries, as she sat at her work, that, at 
some future day, a handsome and noble-hearted 
lover would redeem her, by marriage, from her 
thraldom. 

. Isabelle had frequently been invited by her 
relations to pass some time with them in the 
town where they resided. These invitations her 
father had never allowed her to accept, but one 
day to her great surprise, when she was about 
sixteen, he announced his intention of permitting 
her to spend some weeks with this family, and 
as he was shortly to visit the city on business, 
he proposed that she should accompany him. 
Those only who have been confined to an uncom¬ 
fortable homo for many years can form an idea 
of Isabelle’s delight. 

Arrived at her destination, kind friends greeted 
her with affection she had been little used to ex¬ 
perience ; and she found herself at once a mem¬ 
ber of a large, delightful, happy family. The 
acquaintances of her relatives called on lier; she 
was invited out, admired and sought after. Her 
existence was totally changed.- From a gloomy, 
joyless home, where discord reigned supreme, 
this cheerful, happy life appeared like a vision 
of Paradise. She mingled in society, and seized 


with avidity every pleasure presented, because 
all was so new, so delightful. 

Among her new acquaintances was one supe¬ 
rior to all, in intellect at least. His personal 
appearance was pleasing and interesting, though 
not remarkably striking; and not the least like the 
beau ideal which had so long haunted Isabelle’s 
imagination. He had neither dark hair nor eyes, 
nor was he remarkably tall. He did not mingle 
in the glittering throng around her, but stood 
aloof, and when others flattered he did not even 
compliment. When surrounded by frivolity and 
gaiety, lie quietly withdrew; but when .the sum¬ 
mer evenings came, he would persuade her to 
accompany him along the banks of that beautiful 
river, over those lovely hills, and talk to her of 
everything but love. Isabelle soon learqed to 
regard him as a friend, and felt no fear of any 
warmer feeling. She thought it all very plea- 
sant; and sighed when she remembered how soon 
it must end, and she return to that dark, gloomy 
home, now ten times darker, gloomier than ever, 
from the joyous contrast. 

The mandate came; she must go, must leave 
all that was bright and pleasant, all the kind 
friends she had learned to love so well, the balls, 
the concerts, the morning rides, the social even¬ 
ing gatherings, and last not least, Henry Stanley. 
The last evening arrived, her friends gathered 
around her to say farewell, but Stanley was not 
among them. Isabelle’s eye was not so bright, 
nor her manner quite bo brilliant and sparkling 
as usual, but that was very natural, and her 
friends thought it quite flattering to their vanity. 
Yes, Isabelle, the timid, quiet Isabelle, when re¬ 
leased from the chain that bound her spirit down, 
had become a striking and a brilliant woman. 

She returned home dull and dispirited once 
more, under that stern eye to resume her homely 
duties; but with recollections of the past, instead 
of dreams of the future to occupy her mind. 
Which was the most dangerous? 

Months passed away. One Sunday Isabelle 
went as usual to church. What was her sur¬ 
prise, among some strangers recently settled in 
the neighborhood, to recognize Stanley, I do 
not think Isabelle was attentive as usual to her 
devotions that day. After church, she was ac¬ 
costed by him and informed that .the persons he 
wa? staying with were old friends and relatives, 
who had persuaded him to spend some time with 
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them at the place they had recently purchnsed ■ 
in that parish. Isabelle’s delight on seeing him j 
was extreme. It had been so long since she had j 
met a friend, or seen any one to laugh and chat; 
with; and then he reminded her of that delight-, 
ful visit, that one oasis in the dark desert of her ; 
life ! She greeted him with unalloyed pleasure, j 
and asked a thousand questions about her friends j 
in B-. j 

Stanley was a reserved man, remarkably cold 
and grave in his manners. There were few in- j 
deed who knew him, few to whom he ever relaxed j 
from that stern,immoveable manner; and now as 
he spoke to her, no answering pleasure shone in j 
that cold, grey eye; but then there was a some¬ 
thing in his manner, something kind yet grave, 
which made Isabelle’s heart beat quicker. She 
walked home and appeared as usual, but her 
heart was in a wild tumult, she knew not why, 
and cared not to analyze the feeling. She had 
certainly abandoned all idea of ever meeting 

Stanley again when she left B-, and though 

the idea gave her pain, no dream of marriage 
with him had ever entered her mind. Yet she 
had not, never could, forget him. 

Week after week passed away, and Stanley 
came again and again. Isabelle soon learned to 
love him with all the intensity, the adoration of 
a woman’s first love. The love of an isolated 
heart which none had ever; none could ever share. 
His was the first voice which had waked an an¬ 
swering echo in her bosom, the first whose tones 
her heart had bounded to hear. 

Well, they were married. He took her to his 
home, a largo farm in an adjoining county; and 
Isabelle thought life had smiled on her at last. 
Her husband loved her sincerely, and if the truest, 
tenderest devotion on her part could have made 
them happy, Isabelle would have been so; but 
there are very many pauses, unseen by the world, 
which operate to disturb happiness. Many a 
canker lies deep in the heart of a tree, never 
suspected until the leaves fade, and the boughs 
die one after another; and then the stump is 
rooted tip and the cause at last discovered, but 
what avails it? Isabelle sought to make her home 
happy and cheerful, but 6he soon discovered that 
Stanley did not like society, nor gaiety of any 
kind. Had she not loved so blindly, she might 
have found that out before. He did not like 
conversation. He liked to sit and brood over 
some fancied sorrow, wrap himself in what he 
'considered a “pleasing melancholy,and allow 
the world around him to pursue its own way, so 
if let him alone. Sometimes he would absent 
• himself for days together, when called to the 
city to attend to indispensable business. He 
never took Isabelle with him on these occasions, j 
He thought little of the young and gentle heart j 


which looked to him as to the “god of its idols- 
try,” and measured all her humors and every 
thought by Ills wayward moods. Ilis eyes were 
her only mirror, and assiduously did she consult 
them to know if her attire pleased him or was 
becoming: vain hope, he never looked nor cared. 
The tones of his voice, the expression of his face 
was the only gage by which she weighed every 
look, word, and action. But He who had re¬ 
deemed her would not permit such idolatry as 
this, therefore was it turned into gall and bit¬ 
terness, He was leading her by a way which she 
knew not to the fountains of light and life. 

As Stanley did not like society, Isabelle cheer¬ 
fully relinquished it, and devoted herself to him 
alone. How many lonely hours was she con¬ 
demned to, while he was absent or shut up in his 
study, where he did not permit her to intrude on 
him. Her sensitive heart would often torment 
itself with a thousand fears of what was filling 
her husband’s mind. Sometimes she imagined 
he was regretting his marriage with herself, be¬ 
cause it brought no worldly advantage with it. 
Then again she would fancy lie was dissatisfied 
with something she had done or said, and for 
hours she would sit, retracing every word' and 
action of her own during the time he had been 
with her, and wondering which of them it was that 
had displeased him. Could she but have known 
he thought not of her, bift only of himself, it 
would hardly have made her happier. But when 
he was once more by ber side, one kind word or 
smile would make her supremely happy, and she 
thought of nothing, asked for nothing else. The 
many peculiarities in her position did not strike 
her as they would have done most women in 
the same situation. Accustomed to seeing her 
mother treated as an inferior, and denied all 
those privileges usually accorded to a wife and 
the mother of a family, her own want of many 
advantages she might justly have claimed as the 
wife of a man of family and fortune, did not 
occur to her mind, and when alluded to by others 
only wounded her feelings, as she considered 
them a reflection on her beloved Stanley. 

There are always plenty of officious friends in 
this world to tell us what we ought to have. 
Indeed I think our friends generally know what 
we “ought to have,” and what our circumstances 
are, much better than we do ourselves. 

So passed a few years, and the smiles of a 
little- daughter brightened the home of Isabelle 
Stanley. Her husband had wished for a son, 
but he 'seemed so happy when his little daughter 
was laid in his arms, that Isabelle did not regret 
the disappointment so much as she had feared. 
“And now,” thought she, “we will be happier. 
This new tie must draw us more together, and 
he will surely love me the better.” Vain, foolish 
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thought. He loved her already as much as lie 
could love, but lie could not love her as -well as 
he did himself. 

Isabelle recovered very slowly. Tlie child was 
a lovely likeness of himself, and when she saw 
the fond father smiling on the prattling cherub by 
her side, no thought of self intervened to break 
the spell of perfect happiness thrown around her. 
Stanley too, absorbed in his child, did not mark 
the faded cheek, the languid'eye, the feeble step. 
The summer passed away, and another winter 
came with its piercing blasts and stormy days of 
snow, and sleet, and rain. Isabelle found herself 
confined to her chamber; but they thought it 
only a slight cold, a trilling indisposition. When 
Stanley could steal a moment .from dreamy in¬ 
dolence, or thoughts of worldly aggrandizement, 
between which his time was wholly passed, he 
would sit by the side of his wife, and tell her 
Bhe must cheer up, that the spring would soon 
come in, and that then they must rido together, 
and walk together, and that he would take her 
to the Springs, a promise, by-the-bye, he had no 
intention of ever keeping. But poor Isabelle 
felt tliat this world, with all its pleasures, all its 
sorrows, was fast fading from before lier eyes. 
Something within her told her it could not be 
long, that she had little more to suffer in that 
world which had to her been a short and weary 
pilgrimage. Still it was hard to resign all hope. 
To know that we must part with all we love, and 
be forgotten in that cold, dark grave; to know in 
a few more months, perhaps days, we shall be 
hid forever under that green sod, and those loved 
beings by our side will pass coldly by, without 
perhaps “one thought, whose relics there re¬ 
cline.” Oh, it is hard for the aged and those 
'who have none to care for them,how hard then 
for the young and lovely mother, who knows and 
feels she might bo beloved. And those tender 
buds around her which derived their life from 
hers; if she might only live until they could 
learn to know and love her as she feels she 
deserves to be loved. 

Spring came. Isabelle grew better, and hope 
once more revived in her breast. Sometimes better, 
sometimes worse, she passed feebly through the 
summer, but the snows of the succeeding Feb¬ 
ruary fell on her grave. Before she died she 
Saw a little son laid in his father’s'arms. Then 
selfish as Stanley was, he awakened to a sense 
of her danger. Then lie would almost have pur¬ 
chased her life with that of the long coveted 
son, born to inherit his proudly bberjshed family 
name, but then it was too late. I know not that 
any car.e could have saved her, for when con¬ 
sumption has set its seal Upon his victims, I am 
not one of those who can he brought to believe 
they can he rescued from his grasp; but if mental 


uneasiness can hasten its strides, then surely the 
life of Isabelle miglitliave been greatly prolonged. 
She held her husband’s hand until the chill of 
death loosened her hold. Her last words were 
to him, her last look one of love. It was a bitter 
pang to part from her little Mildred, and many 
a tear the suffering mother shed over that fair 
head as she thought of her own melancholy child¬ 
hood, and prayed that her child’s might not re¬ 
semble hers. Once as her husband sat by her, 
she could not help saying, “oh, Stanley, dear 
Stanley, will you not sometimes remember this 
dear child may want something beyond food and 
clothing? She will be young and gay, and will 
have no mother to think and plead for her. She 
will want sympathy, consideration for her feel¬ 
ings. She will want society, amusement.” Isabelle 
could get no further. Exhausted with emotion, 
which tlie sad retrospect of her own cheerless life 
excited as much as the sight of her innocent child, 
she sank almost fainting, and Stanley promised. 
Boor Isabelle gave one bitter sigh, she was accus¬ 
tomed to liis promises. Yet he was sincere. And 
as he looked at his lovely unconscious children, 
he promised to himself to be alHliat man could 
be to them; but he did not know himself. He 
had not learned even the first rudiments of self- 
knowledge. 

For a few weeks after following poor Isabelle 
to her last resting-place he watched over liis 
children most anxiously, then gradually other 
things attracted his attention. First his pride 
bade him erect a splendid monument to the 
memory of Isabelle, wife of the “Horn Henry 
Stanley,” and then followed an eulogium, con¬ 
taining a list of virtues which the poor, humble 
Isabelle would have been truly thankful, truly 
grateful could she at any time in her life have 
known ho attributed to her, for Stanley never 
praised. Could poor Isabelle have known when 
she first saw him, that this very trait she so 
much admired in him, the absence of all dispo¬ 
sition to flatter or compliment, which in her eyes 
so distinguished him from the common herd, was 
but another phase of the deep selfishness of the 
heart of man, much of her sorrow and suffering 
might have been spared. But she is now at rest. 
There in that quiet country church-yard a beau¬ 
tiful willow waves over her tomb, and the hands 
of her little children often strew flowers on the 
green turf around. 

Two years after, Stanley led another bride to 
that church, a proud and haughty woman, who 
neither thought of his feelings, nor cared for 
them. She asked for what she chose, and when 
she did not find her wishes gratified, procured it 
herself. She was not unkind to her step-chil¬ 
dren, for she did not trouble herself very much 
about them. Her own children occupied much 
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of her time and attention, and her own precious 
self still more; and Stanley loved and admired 
her more than he had done Isabelle, for such is 


the he.art of man. To him who hath much he 
will give more, but to those who have not, will 
he take away even that which he hath. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Adeline Leicester had scarcely gained her 
apartment, when Jacob Strong entered it. He 
came in with a tread so heavy that it made itself 
heard even through the turf-like swell of the 
carpet. She looked up at him wearily, yet with 
surprise. Jacob, so phlegmatic, so sturdy in all 
other cases, never was self-possessed with his 
mistress; one glance of those beautiful eyes, one 
wave of that soft hand was enough to confuse 
his brain, and make the strong heart flutter in 
his bosom like the wings of a wild bird. 

“Madam,” he stammered, shifting his huge 
feet unsteadily to and fro on the carpet, “there 
is a woman below who wants to see you.” 

“I can see no ono this morning; send her 
away!” 

“X tried that, madam, but she answers that 
her business is important, and in short that she 
will see you.” 

Adeline opened her eyes wide, and half turned 
in her chair: this insolent message aroused her 
somewhat. 

“Indeed, what does she look like? Who can 
it be?” 

“She is a very common-looking person, hand¬ 
some enough, hut unpleasant.” 

“You never saw her before then?” 

“No, never!” 

“Let her come up, X cannot well give the next 
ten minutes to anything more miserable than 
myself,” said Adeline: “let her come up!” 

Jacob left the room, and Adeline, aroused to 
some little interest in the person who had so 
peremptorily demanded admission to her pre¬ 
sence, threw off something of her languor as she 
saw the door swing open to admit her singular 
guest. 

A woman entered with a haughty, almost rude 
air, her dress was clean, but of cheap material, 
and put on with an effort at tidiness, as if in 
correction of some long-acquired habits of care¬ 
lessness which she had found it difficult to fling 
off. A black hood lined with faded crimson silk, 
was thrown back from her face, revealing large 


Roman features, fierce dark eyes, and a mouth, 
that in its heavy fullness struck the beholder more 
unpleasantly even than the ferocious brightness 
of those large eyes. 

This woman looked around her as she entered 
the dressing-room, and a faint sneer curled her 
lip as she took in, with a contemptuous glance, 
all the elegant luxury of that little room. Ade¬ 
line would not for an instant have dreamed of in¬ 
viting a creature so unprepossessing to sit down 
in the room so exquisitely fitted up for her own 
enjoyment; but the woman waited for no indica¬ 
tion of the kind. She cast one keen glance on 
the surprised and somewhat startled face turned 
upon her as she entered, another around the 
room which contained only two chairs beside 
the one occupied by its mistress, and seizing 
one, a frail thing of carved ebony cushioned with 
the most delicate embroidery on white satin, she 
took possession of it. 

At another time Adeline would have rung the 
bell and ordered the woman to be put from the 
room—but now there was a sort of fascination 
in this audacious coolness that aroused a reck¬ 
less feeling in her oivn heart. She allowed the 
woman to seat herself, therefore, without a word, 
nay, a slight smile quivered about her lip as she 
heard the fragile ebony crack, as if about to give 
way beneath tho heavy burden cast so roughly 
upon it. 

The strange being sat in silence for some mo¬ 
ments, examining Adeline with a bold, searching 
glance, that, spite of herself, brought the blood 
to that haughty woman’s cheek. After her fierce 
black eyes had roved up and down two or three 
times from the pretty lace cap to the embroidered 
slipper, that began to beat somewhat angrily 
against the cushion which it had before so lan¬ 
guidly pressed, the woman at last condescended 
to speak. 

“You are rich, madam, people say so, and all 
this looks like it. They say, too, that you are 
generous, good to the poor, that you give away 
money by handsful. I want a little of this 
money!” 
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Adeline looked hard at the "woman, who re¬ 
turned the glance almost fiercely. 

“Yon need not search my face so sharply,” 
she said, “I don’t want the money for myself. 
One gets along on a little in New York, and I 
can always have that little without begging of 
rich women. I would scrub anybody’s kitchen 
floor from morning till night, rather than ask 
you or any other proud aristocrat for a red cent! 
It isn’t for myself I’vo come, but for a fellow 
prisoner, .or rather one that was a fellow pri¬ 
soner, for I’m out of the cage just now. It’s for 
an old man I want the money, a .good old man 
that the night-hawks have taken up for murder.” 
Adeline started, but the woman did not observe 
it, and went on with increasing warmth. “The 
old fellow is a saint on earth—a holy saint, if 
such things ever are. I know what crime is. I 
can find guilt in a man’s eye, let it he buried 
back ever so deep; but this old man is not guilty, 
a summer morning is not more serene than his 
face! Men who murder from malice or accident 
do not sit bo peacefully in their cells, with that 
sort of prayerful tenderness brooding over the 
countenance.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, woman? Who 
is this old man?” demanded Adeline, sharply. 
“What is his innocence or his guilt to me?” 

“What is his innocence or guilt to you? Are 
you a woman’—have you a heart and ask that 
question? As for me I might ask it—I who know 
what crime is, and who should feel most for the 
criminal! But you, pampered in wealth, beau¬ 
tiful, loving, worshipped, who never had even a 
temptation to sin—it is for you to feel for a man 
unjustly accused, the innocent for the innocent— 
tho guilty for the guilty. Sympathy should run 
thus if it does not!” 

“ This is an outrage, mockery!” said Adeline, 
starting from her chair. “Who sent you here, 
woman?—liow dare you talk to mo of these 
things?—I know nothing of the old man you are 
raving about: wish to know less. If you want 
money say so, but do not talk of him, of crime, 
of—of murder!” 

She sank back to her cliair again, pale and 
breathing heavily. Her strange visitor stood up, 
evidently surprised by a degree of agitation that 
seemed to her without adequate cause. 

“So tlio rich can feel,” she said, “but this is 
aot compassion. My presence annoys you—the 
close mention of sin makes you shudder. You 
look, yes, you do look like that angel child when 
[ first laid my hand upon her shoulder.” 

“Whatchild?—of whom do you speak?” ques¬ 
tioned Adeline, faintly, for the woman was bend¬ 
ing over her, and she was fascinated by the power 
cf those wild eyes. 

“It the grandchild of that old man—the old 


, murderer they call him—the old saint /callhim, 

, it is his grandchild that your look reminded hq 
of a moment ago: it is gone now, but I shall 
always love you for having seemed like her only 
for a minute!” 

“ Her name, wlmt is her name?” cried Adeline, 
impelled to the question by some intuitive im¬ 
pulse that she neither comprehended nor cared 
to conceal. “What is the child’s name, I say?” 

“Julia—Julia Warren.” 

“A fair, gentle girl, with an eye that seems to 
crave affection as violets open their leaves for 
the dew when they are thirsty; a frail, delicate 
little creature toiling under a burden of flowers! 
I have seen a young creature like this more than 
onee. She haunts me—her name itself haunts 
me—and why, why! she is nothing to me—I am 
nothing to her?” 

Adeline spoke in low tones communing with 
herself; and the woman looked on, wondering at 
the words as they dropped so unconsciously from 
those beautiful lips. 

“ It is the same girl, I am sure of it,” said the 
woman, at last. “She had no flowers when I 
saw her tottering with her poor wet eyes into 
the prison, but her sweet face might have been 
bathed in nothing but their perfume it was so 
full of sweetness. It was so—so holy I was near 
saying, but the word, is a strange. one for me. 
Well, madam, this young girl has been in, prison 
with me, and the like of me!” 

“She must come out, she shall not remain 
there an hour!” said Adeline, searching eagerly 
among the folds of her dress for a purse which 
was not to be found. “It is not here, I will ring 
for Jacob, you want money to get this young girl 
out of prison, that is kind, very kind, you shall 
have it: oh, heavens! the thought suffocates me 
—that angel child—that beautiful flower spirit 
in prison! Woman, why did you not come to me 
before ?” 

“I was in prison myself—the officers don’t let 
us out so easily. We are not exactly expected 
to make calls besides. How should I know any 
thing about you, except as one of those proud 
women who gather up their silken garments 
when we come near, as if it were contagion to 
breathe the same atmosphere with us.” 

“But how is it that you come to me at last?” 

“She told me about you!” 

“She sent you to me then?” questioned Ade¬ 
line, with sparkling eyes; “bless her, she sent 
you!” 

“No, she told me about you. I come of my 
own accord.” 

Adeline’s countenance fell: she was silent for 
a moment, subdued by a strange feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. 

“But she is in that horrid place; no matter 
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hov you camp, not anotlier hour must she remain 
ip prison if money or influence can release her.” 

“But she is not in prison now!” said the 
•woman. 

“Not in prison!—how is this? What can you 
desire of me if she is not in prison?” 

“But her grandfather—the good old man, he 
is in prison helpless as a babe—innocent as a 
babe. It is the old man who is in prison now.” 

“Whyam I tormented with this old man? Bo 
not mention him to me again, his crime is fearful; 
/am not the one to save him, the murderer of— 
of-” 

“He is the young girl’s grandfather I” 

Adeline had started from her chair, and was 
pacing rapidly up and down the room, her arms 
folded tightly under the loose sleeves of her 
dressing-gown, and the silken tassels swaying to 
and fro with the impetuosity of her movements. 
There seemed to be a venomous fascination in 
that old man’s name that stung her whole being 
into action. She had not comprehended before 
that it was connected with that of the flower girl, 
hut the words “he is the young girl’s grand¬ 
father!” arrested her like the shaft from a bow. 
Her lips grew white, she stood motionless gazing 
almost fiercely upon the woman who had uttered 
these words. 

“That girl the grandchild of Edward Leices¬ 
ter’s murderer!” she exclaimed. “Why the very 
flowers I tread on turn to serpents-beneath my 
feet!” 

“The old man did not kill this Leicester,” 
answered the woman, and her rude face grew 
white also; “or if he did, it was but as the in¬ 
strument of God’s vengeance on a monster—a 
hideous, vile monster, who crawled over every 
thing good in his way, crushing it as he went. 
If he had killed him—if I believed it, no Catholic 
saint was ever idolized as I would worship that 
old man!” 

“Woman, woman, what had Leicester ever 
done to you that you should thus revile him in 
his grave?” 

A cloud of inexplicable passion swept over the 
woman’s face. She drew close to Adeline, and as 
she answered, her breath, feverish with the dregs 
of intoxication, and laden with words that stung 
like reptiles, sickened the wretched woman to 
the heart’s core. She had no strength to check 
the fierce torrent that rushed over her, bat folded 
her white arms closer and closer over her heart, 
as if to shield it somewhat from the storm o! 
bitter eloquence her question had provoked. 

“What has Leicester done to me?” said the 
woman. “Look, look at me, I am his work from 
head to foot, body and soul, all of his fashion¬ 
ing!” 

“How? Did you love him also?” 


A glow of fierce disgust broke over tho woman’g 
features, gleaming in her eye and curling her lip, 

“Love him, I never sank so low as that; he 
scarcely touched the froth upon my heart, the 
wine below was not for him. Had I loved him, 
he might have been content with my ruin only, 
as it was, madam, madam, it is a short story, 
•very short, you shall have it—but I’ll have drink 
after.” 

“Compose yourself, do not be so violent,” said 
Adeline, shrinking from the storm she had raised, 
with that sensitiveness which makes the wounded 
bird shield its bosom from a threatened arrow. 
“I do not wish to give you pain!” 

“Pain!” exclaimed the woman, with a wild 
sneer, “I am beyond that. No one need know 
pain while the drug stores are open! You ask 
what Leicester has ever done to me—you knew 
him, perhaps—-no matter, you are not the first 
woman whose face has lost its color at the sound 
of his name; but he will do no more mischief, 
the blood is wrung from his heart now.” 

Adeline sunk back in lieit chair, holding up both 
hands with the palms outward, as if warding off 
a blow. But the woman had become fierce in her 
passion, and would not be checked. 

“You ask if I loved him, I who worshipped 
my own husband, my noble, beautiful, young 
husband with a worship strong as death, holy 
as religion. Leicester, this fiend, who is now 
doing a fiend’s penance in torment—this demon 
was my husband’s friend, he was my friend too, 
for I loved everything that brightened the eye, 
or brought smiles to the lip of my husband—a 
husband whom I worshipped as a devotee lavishes 
homage on a saint—loved as a woman loves when 
her wholo life is centered in one object. I was 
never good like him—but I loved him—I loved 
him! You look at me in astonishment—you 
cannot understand the love that turns to suet 
fierce madness when it is but a past thing—thai 
drugs itself with opium, drowns itself in brandy!’ 

Adeline answered with a faint sob, and he] 
eyes grew wild as the great black orbs flashing 
upon her. The woman saw this, and took com 
passion on what she believed to he purely terro: 
at her own violence. She made a strong effor 
and spoke more calmly, but still with a sup 
pressed, husky voice that was like tho hush of i 
storm. 

“ We were poor, madam. I kept a little school 
my husband was a clerk, at very low pay, witl 
: very hard labor. It was a toilsome life, but oh 
: how happy we were! I don’t know where Jame: 
; first saw Mr. Leicester, but they came home to 
: gether one evening, and I remember we had i 
: little supper, with wine and some game that Lei 
: cester had ordered on the way. If you havi 
! never Been that man, nothing can convey to yoi 
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the power, the fascination of his presence. Soft, 
persuasive, gentle ah an angel in seeming: deep, 
crafty, cruel as - a fiend in reality—if you had a 
foible or a weakness he was sure to detect it with 
it glance, and sure to use if, though it might be 
to your own destruction. I was young, vain, new 
to the world, and not altogether without beauty. 
I doubt if Leicester ever saw a woman without 
calculating her weaknesses, and playing upon 
them if it were only for mere amusement, or in 
the wanton test of his own diabolical powers. 

“I was strong, for heart and soul I loved my 
husband; he saw this and it provoked his pride, 
else in my humility I might have escaped his 
pursuit,'but I was vain, capricious, passionate. 
A little time he obtained some influence over 
me, for his subtle flattery, his artful play upon 
every bad feeling of my nature had its effect. 
But the woman who loves one man with her whole 
strength has a firm anchorage. My vanity was 
gratified by this man’s homage, nothing more— 
still he attained all that he worked for, a firmer 
influence over my husband. Had I been bis 
enemy he could not have wormed himself around 
that simple, honest nature. I helped him, I was 
a dupe, a tool, used for the ruin of my own hus¬ 
band. It is this thought that brandy is not strong 
enough to drown, or morphine to kill! 

“He was our benefactor—you understand— 
without himself directly appearing in the busi¬ 
ness except to us upon whom his agency was 
impressed, a place, with much higher salary, was 
procured' for my husband. We were very grate¬ 
ful, nnd looked upon Leicester as a guardian 
angel. Very well—a few months went on, still 
binding us closer to the man who had benefited 
us so much. One day he stood by my husband’s 
desk. It was a rich firm that he served, and 
James had charge of the funds. It was just 
before the hour of .deposite, ten thousand dollars 
lay beneath the bank-book. Leicester seemed in 
haste; he had need of a largo sum of money that 
day, which he could easily re-place in the morn¬ 
ing, five thousand, something had gone wrong in 
his financial matters, and he proposed that Jame3 
should lend that sum from the amount before 
him. 

“My husband hesitated, and at length refused. 
Leicester did not urge it, but went away appa¬ 
rently grieved. By that time it was too late for 
the hank, and James brought the money home, 
thinking to deposite it early the next day. Lei¬ 
cester came in while wo were at dinner, he looked 
sad and greatly distressed. I insisted upon know¬ 
ing the cause, and at last ho, told me of his 
embarrassment, dwelling with gentle reproach 
on the refusal of my husband to > aid him. I 
was never a woman of firm principle, the holiest 
feeling known'to me was the love I bore my 


husband, all else was passion, impulse, generous 
: or unjust as circumstances warranted. I did not 
understand tbe rectitude of my husband’s con¬ 
duct, To me it seemed ingratitude, my influence 
over him was fatal. When Leicester left the 
house five thousand dollars—not ours nor his— 
went with him. ' 

“The next day we did not see him. My poor 
husband grew nervous, but it was not till a week 
had passed that I could force myself to believe 
that the money would not be promptly re-paid. 
Then James inquired for Leicester at his hotel. 
He had gone south. 

“My husband had embezzled his employers 
money. He was tried, found guilty, sentenced to 
the states’ prison for seven years. I—I had done 
it! When ho went up to Sing Sing, linked wrist 
' to wrist with a band of the lowest felons, I fol¬ 
lowed to the wharf, and my little boy, his child 
. and mine, only a few weeks old, lay crying against 
my bosom. I watched the boat through the burn¬ 
ing tears that seemed to search my eyes, and 
when it was lost I turned away still as the grave, 
but the most desolate wretch that ever trod the 
earth. Seven years, it was an eternity to me! I 
had no moral strength—I was mad. But his child 
was there, and I struggled for that!” 

The woman paused. Her voice, full of rude 
strength before, grew soft with mournful desola¬ 
tion. 

“I went often to see him'; I struggled for a 
pardon, it was his first offence, but he must stay 
a year or two in prison, there was no hope before 
then—I have told you how innocent ho really 
was. But a sense of shame, the hard fare, the 
toil, he drooped under these things! Every visit 
I found him thinner; his smile more sad; his 
brow more pallid. One day I went to see him 
with the child, and they told me to go home, for 
my husband was dead. I went home quietly as a 
lamb that has been numbed by tbe frost. That 
night I drank laudanum, intending to be nearer 
my husband before morning, but there was not 
enough. It threw me into a sleep, profound as 
death, except that I could not find him in it. 
The potion did not kill, but it taught me where 
to seek for relief, how to chain sleep. It was my 
slave then, we have changed places since.” 

Adeline sat cowering in her chair while the 
woman went on with her narrative. It seemed 
as if she herself were the person who had in¬ 
flicted the great wrong to which she had listened, 
ns if the fierce anger, the just reproaches of that 
woman were leveled at her own conscience. 

“What atonement can be made ? What can be 
done for you?” she faltered, weaving her pale 
fingers together, and lifting her eyes beseech¬ 
ingly to the woman’s face, which was bent down 
and haggard with exhausted anguish. 
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“What atonement can be made?” cried the 
woman, throwing back her head till the. crimson 
hood fell half away from her black tresses. “ He 
is making atonement now—now—ha! ha!” 

. The laugh, which followed this speech, made 
Adeline cower as if a mortal hand had fallen 
upon her heart. She looked piteously at the 
woman, and after a faint struggle to speak, fell 
back in her chair quite insensible. 

This utter prostration, this deathly helpless¬ 
ness touched the still living heart of the woman. 
She could not understand why her terrible story 
had taken such effect upon a person, lifted as it 
seemed so far above all sympathy for one of her 
wretched cast, but she was a woman, had suffered 
and could still feel for the sufferings of others. A 
gush of gentle compassion broke up through the 
blackness and rubbish which had almost choked 
up the pure waters of her heart, harmonizing her 
countenance, and awaking her womanhood onoo 
more. 

She stole into the bed-chamber, and taking a 
crystal flask full of water from a marble slab, 
dashed a portion of its contents over the pale face 
still lying so deathly white against the damask 
cushions. 

This, however, had no effect. She now took 
the cold hands in her’s, chafing them tenderly, re¬ 
moved the dainty cap and scattered water-drops 
over the pale lips and forehead. With a degree 
of tact that no one would have expected from 
her, she refrained from calling the household, and 
continued her own efforts till life came slowly 
back to the bosom that a moment before seemed 
as marble. 

Adeline opened her eyes languidly, and closed 
them again with a shudder when she saw the 
woman bending over her. 

“Go!” she said, still pressing her long eye¬ 
lashes together; “leave word where you live, 
and I will send you money.” 

“For the old man?” 

“No; for yourself, not for his murderer!” 

“I did not ask money for myself,” answered 
the woman, sullenly. “ If you give it, I shall pay 
the lawyers to save'lnm!” 

“Then go, I have nothing for you or him— 
go,” answered Adeline, faintly, but in a voice 
that admitted no dispute; and, rising from her 
chair, she went into the bed-room and closed the 
door. 

The woman looked after her with some anger 
and more astonishment; then drawing down her 
hood she tied it deliberately, and strode into the 
boudoir, down the stairs, and so out off the house 
without deigning to notice the servants, who took 
no. pains to conceal their astonishment that a 
creature of her appearance should be admitted 
to the presence of their mistress. 


CHAP TEH XI. 

Mrs. Gray found more difficulty in performing 
her benevolent intentions with regard to the War- 
rens than she had ever before encountered. Igno¬ 
rant as a child of all legal proceedings, she found 
no aid either in the old prisoner, his wife, or hia 
grandchild, who wore more uninformed and far 
less hopeful than herself. Her brother Jacob, 
on -whom she had depended for aid and counsel, 
much to her surprise not only refused to take 
any responsibility in her kind efforts, but looked 
coldly upon the whole affair. 

It was not in Jacob Stropg’s nature to shrink 
from a kind action; for his rude exterior covered 
a heart true and warm as ever beat, but the pari; 
he had already taken in those events that led to 
Edward Leicester’s death, the almost insane fear 
that haunted his mistress lest the murderer should 
escape punishment, the taunts that had wrung 
his. strong heart to the core, but which she had 
so ruthlessly heaped upon him, all these things 
conspired in rendering him more than indifferent 
to the fate of a man whom ho had never seen, 
and whom he wished to find guilty. He received 
his good sister’s entreaties for counsel, therefore, 
with reproof, and a stern admonition not to med¬ 
dle with affairs beyond her knowledge. 

Thus thrown upon her own resources, the good 
woman, by no means daunted, resolved to conduct 
the affair after her own fashion. Robert, it is 
true, had volunteered to aid her, and had already' 
applied to an eminent lawyer to conduct old Mr. 
Warren’s defence, but the retainer demanded, 
and the large sum of money expected, when laid 
before the good huckster woman, quite horrified 
her. The amount seemed enormous to one who 
had gathered up a fortune in pennies and shil¬ 
lings. She had heard of the extortions of legal 
gentlemen, of their rapacity and heartlessness, 
and resolved to convince them that one woman, 
at least, had her wisdom teeth in excellent con¬ 
dition. 

So Mrs. Gray quietly refused all aid from 
Robert, and went into the legal market as she 
would have boarded a North River craft laden 
with poultry and vegetables. Many a grave law¬ 
yer did she astonish by her shrewd efforts to 
strike a bargain for the amount of eloquence 
necessary to save her old friend. Again and 
again did her double chin quiver with indigna¬ 
tion at the hard-heartedness and rapacity of the 
profession. 

Thus time wore on, the day of trial approached, 
and with all her good intentions Mrs. Gray had 
only done a great deal of talking, which by no 
means promised to regenerate the legal profes¬ 
sion, and the prisoner" was still without better 
counsel than herself. 

One day, the good huckster woman was 
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passing down the steps of the City Prison, for 
she invariably accompanied Mrs. Warren to her 
husband’s cell every morning, though it inter¬ 
fered greatly with her harvest liour in the market. 
She vro9 slowly descending the prison steps, as 
1 have said, when a man whom she had passed 
leaning gloomily against one of the pillars in the 
vestibule, followed and addressed her. 

On bearing her name pronounced, Mrs. Gray 
turned and encountered a man, perhaps thirty- 
five.or forty years of age, with fine hut unhealthy 
features, and eyes, black and keen, that seemed 
capable of reading your soul at a glance, hut too 
weary .with study or dissipation for the effort. 

• “I beg your pardon/’ said the stranger, lifting 
his bat with a degree of graceful deference that 
quite charmed the old lady. “ I believe you are 
Mrs. .Gray, the benevolent friend of that poor 
man. lodged up yonder on a charge of murder. 
My young man informed me that a lady; it must 
have been you, none other could have so beauti¬ 
fully answered the description, had called at my 
office in search of counsel. I regretted so much 
not'being in. This is a peculiar case, madam, 
one that enlists all the sympathies. You look 
surprised—-I know that feeling is not usual in 
our profession, hut there are hearts, madam— 
hearts so tender originally that they resist the : 
hard grindstone of the law. It is this that has 
kept me poor, when my brother lawyers are all 
growing rich around me.” 

, “Sir,” answered Mrs. Gray—her face all in a 
glow of delight—reaching forth her plump 'hand 
with.which she grasped and shook that of her 
new acquaintance, which certainly trembled in 
her grasp, but from other causes than the sym¬ 
pathy for which she gave him credit. “Sir,I 
atm happy to sec you—very happy to find one 
lawyer that has a heart. I don’t remember cal¬ 
ling at your office without finding you in, though 
I certainly have found a good many other lawyers 
out.” 

Here the blessed old lady gave a mellow chuckle 
over what she considered a marvelous play upon 
words, which was echoed by the lawyer, who held 
one hand to his side, as if absolutely compelled 
thus to restrain the mirth excited by her facc- 
tiousness. 

“And now, my dear lady, lot us to business. 
The most exquisite wit, you know, must give 
place to the calls of humanity. My young man 
informed mo of your noble intentions with re¬ 
gard to this unhappy prisoner. That out of your 
wealth so honorably won, you were determined 
to wrest justice from the law. I am here with 
my legal armor on ready to aid in the good cause. 
If I were rich now—if I had not exhausted my 
life in attempting to-aid humanity, nothing would 
give me so much pleasure as to go hand-in-liand 


to his rescue without money and without price; 
as it is, my dear madam—as it is ‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.* ” 

This quotation quite won the already vacil¬ 
lating heart of poor Mrs. Gray, She shook the 
lawyer’s thin hand again with increased cor¬ 
diality, and answered, 

“True enough—true enough, my dear sir. I 
declare it is refreshing to hear Bible words in the 
mouth of a lawyer. It’s what I didn’t expect.”. 

“Ah, madam,” cried*the lawyer, drawing a 
white handkerchief from a side pocket, and re¬ 
turning it as if he had determined to suppress 
liis emotions at any cost—“ah, madam, do not 
apply a general rule too closely. Our profession 
is bad enough, X do not defend it. XVhat man 
with a conscience void of offence could make the 
attempt? But there exist exceptions—honorable 
exceptions. Permit me to hope that your clear 
mind -can distinguish between the sharper and 
the man who sacrifices the world’s goods for 
conscience sake. Believe me, dear lady, there 
are such things as honest lawyers, as pious men 
in the profession!” 

“Well, I must say the idea never struck mo 
before,” answered Mrs. Gray, with honest sim¬ 
plicity. • 

“Permit me to hope that from this hour you 
will no longer doubt it,” answered the lawyer, 
gently passing one hand over the place which 
anatomists allot to the human heart. “ And now, 
madam, suppose we walk to my office and settle 
the preliminaries of our engagement. A cool 
head and warm heart, that is wliat you want; 
fortunately such things may bo found. Pray 
allow me to help you, the steps are a little damp, 
accidents frequently happen up this avenue; my 
office is close at hand; many a poor unfortunate 
has learned to bless the way there—take my 
arm!” 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, a blush swept over her 
comely cheek at the thought of walking arm-in¬ 
arm with so perfect a gentleman, and that in the 
open streets of New York. It was a thing she 
had not dreamed of since the death of poor Mr. 
Gray. But there was a lever of feminine vanity 
£till left in the good woman’s nature. The shrewd 
swindler who stood there so gracefully present¬ 
ing his arm, had not altogether miscalculated the 
effect of his flattery, and he clenched it adroitly 
with .this act of personal attention. 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, blushed, drew on her 
glove a little tighter, and then placed her sub¬ 
stantial arm through the comparatively fragile 
limb of tbe lawyer, softly as if she quite appre¬ 
ciated the danger of hearing him down with 
her weight. Thus the blessed old woman was 
borne along, sweeping half the pavement with lier 
massive person, and crowding the poor lawyer 
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unconsciously out to the curb-stone every other 
minute. 

He, exemplary man, bore it all with gentle 
complacency, cautioned her against every little 
impediment that came in her way, and consoled 
himself for the somewhat remarkable figure he 
made in the eyes of the police-officers that haunt 
that neighborhood, by a significant twirl of bis 
disengaged hand in the direction of his own face, 
and a quick drooping of the left eye-lid, by which 
they all understood that the Tombs lawyer had 
brought down his game handsomely that morning. 

Mrs. Gray was certainly somewhat disappointed 
in the style of the lawyer’s office into which she 
was ushered with so much ceremony. A rusty old 
leathern chair; a table with the green baize half 
worn off, with a bundle or two of dusty papers 
upon it; a standish full of dry ink, and a steel 
pen rusted down to the nib, all veiled thickly 
with dust, did not entirely meet her ideas of the 
prosperous business she had anticipated. The 
lawyer saw this, and hastened to sweep away all 
unfavorable impressions from her mind. 

“This is my workshop, you see, madam, the 
tread-mill in which I grind out my humble bread 
and my blessed charities, no foppery, no carpets, 
nothing but the barest necessaries of the profes¬ 
sion. X leave easy-chairs, &c., for those who have 
the conscience to wring them from needy clients. 
You comprehend, dear lady. Oh!, it is pleasant 
to feel that now and then in this cold world a 
good life meets with appreciation. John, bring 
me another chair!” 

“ My young man,” whom the lawyer had men¬ 
tioned so ostentatiously, came forward in the 
shape of a lank Irish lad, taller than his master 
by three inches, which might be accurately mea¬ 
sured by the space visible between the knee of 
his nether garments and the top of his gaiter 
boots. The closet door from which he issued re¬ 
vealed a lurking encampment of dusty bottles, a 
broken washstand, and two enormous demijohns, 


j the wicker-work suspiciously moist, and with a 

I stopper of blue glass chained’ to the neck. 

The lawyer made a quiet motion with his hand, 
which sent the Irish boy in haste- to close the 
door. Then taking the unstable chair which the 

I lad had disinterred from the closet, he sat down 
.cautiously as a cat steals to the lap of her mis.' 
tress whose temper is somewhat doubtful,-and 
glided rrito the business on hand. The Irish boy 
stood’-meekly by, profiting by the scene with , a 
knowing look, which deepened into a grin of 
delight as he saw Mrs. Gray draw forth her 
pocket-book, and place bank-notes of considera- 
| ble amount into the lawyer’s hand. When the 
|good woman liad thus deposited half the sum 
I which the lawyer assured her would save old 
| Mr. Warren’s life, she arose with a sigh of pro* 
j found satisfaction, shook out her voluminous 
; skirts, and left the office fully satisfied with the 
! whole transaction. 

! The lawyer and “his man” followed her to 
| the door. When she had disappeared down the 
street, the lawyer turned briskly, and in the joy 
of his heart seized the Irish boy by the collar 
that had lately graced his own neck, and gave 
him a vigorous shake. “What are you grinning 
at, you dog? How dare you laugh at my clients? 
There now, get along; take that and fill both the 
demijohns; buy a clean pack of cards, and a new 
supply of everything. Do you hear?” 

The Irish boy shook himself back into his ooat, 
and seizing the money plunged into the street, 
resolved not to return a shilling of change without 
first securing the month’s wages, for which his 
master was, as usual, in arrears. 

The lawyer threw himself into the leathern 
chair which Sirs. Gray had just left, stretched 
forth his limbs, half closed his eyes, and rub* 
bing his palms softly together, sat thus full tea 
minutes caressing himself, and chuckling over 
the morning’s business. 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

If those who think that happiness exists only 
in those external circumstances that surround 
a man, could have seen old Mr. Warren in his 
prison they would have been astonished at the 
placidity of his countenance, at the calm and 
holy atmosphere that had made his cell emphati¬ 
cally a home. Ilis wife and grandchild haunted 
it with their love, and it seemed to him, so the 
old man said, that God had never been quite so 
near to him as since he entered these gloomy 
walls. He might die, the laws might sacrifice; 
him, innocent as he was, but should this happen, 
he only knew that God permitted it for some 
wise purpose, that he might never know till the 
sacrifice was made. 

True, life was sweet to the old man, for in 
his poverty and his trouble two souls had clung 
to him with a degree of love that would have 
made existence precious to any one—all that 
earth knows of heaven, strong, pure affection 
had always followed him. It is only when the 
soul looks back upon a waste of buried affec¬ 
tion, a maze of broken tics, that it thirsts to die. 
Resignation is known to every good Christian, 
but the wild desire which makes men plunge 
madly toward eternity, comes of exhausted affec¬ 
tions and an insane use of life. Good and wise 
men are seldom eager for death. They wait for 
it with a still, solemn trust in God, whose most 
august messenger it is. 

There was nothing of bravado in the old man’s 
heart; he made no theatrical exhibition of the 
solemn faith that was in him; but when visitors 
passed the open door of his cell—for being upon 
the third corridor there was little chance of 
escape—and saw him sitting there with that 
meek old woman at his feet, and an open Bible 
on his lap, a huge, worn book that had been his 
father’s, they paused involuntarily with that in¬ 
tuitive homage which goodness always wins even 
from prejudice. 

A few comforts had been added to his prison 
furniture,' for Mrs.' Gray was always bringing 
some cherished thing from her household stores. 


A breadth of carpet lay before the bed; a swing: 
shelf hung against the wall, upon which two cups, 
and saucers of Mrs. Gray’s most antique and' 
precious china stood in rich relief; while a pot; 
of roses struggled into bloom beneath the light 
which came through the narrow loop-hole cut 
through the deep, outer wall. Altogether that 
prison-cell had a homc-like and pleasant look. 
The old man believed that it might prove the 
gate to death, hut he was not one to turn 
gloomily from the humble flowers with which 
God scattered his way to the grave. He lifted 
his eyes gratefully to every sunbeam that came 
through the wall, and when darkness surrounded 
him, and that blessed old woman was forced to 
leave him alone, he would sit down upon his bed 
and murmur to himself* “oh! it is well God can 
hear in the dark!” 

Thus, as I have said, the time of trial drew 
near. The prisoner was prepared and tranquil. 
The wife and grandchild were convinced of his 
innocence, and full of gentle faith that the laws 
could never put a guiltless man to death. Thus 
they partook somew’hat of his own heavenly com¬ 
posure. Mrs. Gray was always ready to cheer 
them with her genial hopefulness; and Robert 
Otis was prompt at all times with such aid as his 
youth, his strength, and his fine, generous nature 
enabled him to give. 

One morning, just after Mrs. Gray had left the 
cell—for she made a point of accompanying the 
timid old womnn to the prison of her husband— 
Mr. 'Warren was disturbed by a visitor that he 
had never seen before. It was a quiet, demure 
sort of personage, clothed in black, and with 
an air half-clerical, half-dissipated, that mingled 
rather incongruously upon his person. He sat 
down by the prisoner, as a hired nurse might 
cajole a child into taking medicine, and after 
uttering a soft good-morning with his palm laid 
gently on the withered hand of the old man, ho 
took a survey of the cell. Mrs. Warren stood in 
one corner, filling the oid china cup from which 
her husband had just taken his breakfast, with 
water ; two or three flowers, gathered from the 
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plants in Mrs. Gray’s parlor -windows, lay on the 
little table, whosd gentle bloom this water was 
to beep fresh. To another man it might have 
been pleasant to observe with what care this old 
-ffoman arranged the tints, and turned the cup 
that, its brightest side might come opposite her 
husband. But the lawyer only saw that she was 
a woman, and reflected that the sex might always 
be found useful if properly managed. Instead of 
being struck by the womanly sweetness of her 
character, and the affection so beautifully proved 
by her occupation, he began instantly to calcu¬ 
late upon the uses of which she might be capa¬ 
ble. 

'‘‘Rather a snug box this that they have got 
you in, my good friend,” said the lawyer, turning 
his eyes with a sidelong glance on the old man’s 
face, and keeping them fixed more steadily than 
was usual with him, for it was seldom a face like 
this met liis scrutiny within the walls of a prison. 
“Trust that we shall get you out soon. Couldn ’t 
be in’better hands, that, fine old friend of yours, 
a woman in a thousand, isn’t she? Confides you 
to my legal keeping entirely!” 

’.'“Did Mrs. Gray send you? .Are you the gen¬ 
tleman she spoke to about my case?” inquired 
the old man, turning his calm eyes on the lawyer, 
tthile Mrs. Warren suspended her occupation and 
crept to the other side of her husband. “She 
wished me to talk with you, and I am glad you 
hare come 1” 

1-"Well,cny dear old friend, permit me to call 
you so—for if the lawyer who saves a man from 
tlio-gallows isn’t his friend, I should like to know 
who .is. When shall we have a little quiet chat 
together?” 

.“Now; there .will he no better time!” ‘ 

“But this lady.; in such cases one must have 
perfect confidence. Would she have the good¬ 
ness just to step out while we talk a little?” 

“She is my wife. I have nothing to say which 
8he does not know!” answered the old man, turn¬ 
ing an affectionate look-upon the grateful eyes 
lifted with an imploring glance to his face, 

“Your wife, ha!” cried the lawyer, rubbing 
Ms palms softly together, as was his habit when 
a gleam of villainy more exquisite than usual 
dawned upon him. “Perhaps not, we shall see; 
may want her for a witness! but we can tell 
better when the case is laid out. Now go on, 
remember that your lawyer is.your physician; 
must have all the symptoms of a case, all its 
parts, all its capabilities. Now just consider me 
as your conscience: not exactly that, because one 
sometimes cheats conscience, you know—after 
all there is nothing better, think that I Am your 
lawyer, that I have your life in riiy hands, that 
I must know the truth in order to save it—-cheat 
conscience if you like, but never cheat the lawyer 


who - tries yofir. case,, or the doctor who feels your 
pulse.” 

“I have nothing to conceal. ,1 am ready to 
tell you all,” answered the old man. 

The calmness with'which this was said took the 
lawyer somewhat aback. He had expected, that 
more of his cajoling eloquence would be necessary 
before his client would be won to speak frankly. 
His astonishment was greatly increased, there¬ 
fore, when the old man in his grave and truthful 
way related, every things connected with the death - 
of-Edward Leicester exactly as it had happened. 
Nothing could be more discouraging than this ', 
narrative as it presented itself to the lawyer. 
.Had the man been absolutely guilty, hi3 counsel- 
would have found far less difficulty in arranging 
some grounds of defehce: -without some opening 
for legal chicanery the lawyer felt himself lost. 
Unprincipled as he was, there still existed in his 
mind some little feeling of interest in any case 
lie undertook, independent of the money to he 
received. He loved the excitement, the trickery, 
the manoeuvring <5f a desperate defence. He had 
a sort of fellow feeling for the clever criminal 
that sharpened Ms talent, and sent him into court 
with the spirit of an old gambler. But a case 
like this was something new. He did not for a 
moment doubt the old man’s story; there was 
truth breathing in every word, and written in 
every line of that honest countenance. Indeed 
it was this very conviction that dampened the 
lawyer’s ardor in the case. It seemed completely 
removed from his line of position. He had so 
long solemnly declared his belief in the-innocence 
of men whom he knew to bo steeped in guilt, 
that he felt how impossible it was for him to 
utter the truth before a jury with any kind of 
gravity. His only resource was to make this 
plain, solemn case as much like a falsehood as 
possible. ’ 

“And so you were entirely alone in the room?” 

“Entirely.” 

The lawyer shook his head. . ‘ ■ 

“You have no witnesses of his coming in, or 
the conversation, except this old lady and your 
grandchild?” 

; “None!” 

; “ Your neighbors, how were you situated there? 

No kind fellow in the next casement who heard a 
noise, and looked through the key-hole, ha?” 

; The old man looked up gravely, but made no 
answer. 

• “I tell you,” said the lawyer, sharply, for he. 
: was nettled by the. old man’s look, “yours is a 
: desperate case!” . 

: “I believe it is,” was the gentle reply. • 

!' “A desperate case, to bp cured only with des- 
' perate measures. ■ Some person must be found 
: who saw this man strike the blow himself.” A 
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“But who did see it,save God and myself?” ' 
“Your wife there, she must have seen it. The 
door'was not quite closed; she Was curious— 
women always are; - she looked through, saw the 
man seize the knife; you tried to arrest his hand; 
he was a strong man; you old and feeble. You 
saw all this, madam!” 

The old woman was stooping forward, her thin 
fingershad locked themselves together while the 
lawyer was speaking, and her eyes were fixed on 
him, dilating like those of a bird when the ser¬ 
pent begins its charm. At first she waved her 
head very faintly, thus denying that she had 
witnessed what he described; then she began to 
lean forward, assenting, as it were, to the force 
and energy of his words, almost believing that 
she had actually looked through the door and 
saw all that the lawyer asserted. 

“No, she did not see all this-,” answered the 
prisoner, quietly; “and if she had how would it 
be of-use?” 

“You did see it, madam!” persisted the law¬ 
yer, without removing his eyes from the old 
woman’s face, but fascinating her, as it were, 
with his gaze—“you did see it!” 

“I don’t know. I—I, perhaps—yes, I think.” 

“But you did see it; your husband’s life de¬ 
pends on the fact. Refresh your memory ;■ his 
life, remember—his life!”- 

“Yes—yes. I—I saw!” 

It was not a deliberate falsehood: the weak 
mind was held and moulded by a strong will. 
Bor the moment that old woman absolutely be¬ 
lieved that she had witnessed the scene which 
had been so often impressed upon her fancy. 
The lawyer saw his power, and a faint smile 
stole over his lip, half undoing the work his 
craft had accomplished. The old woman began 
to shrink slowly back; she met the calm, sor¬ 
rowful gaze of her husband, and her eyes sunk 
beneath the reproach it conveyed. 

The lawyer saw all this, and without giving 
her time to retract, went on. 

“By remembering this you have saved his life 
—saved him. from the gallows—his name from 
dishonor—his body from being mangled at the 
medical college.” 

The old woman wove her wrinkled fingers 
together; the kerchief on her bosom quivered 
with the struggle of her breath. 

“I saw It—I saw it all!” she cried, lifting up 
her clasped hands and dropping them heavily on 
her lap. “God forgive me, I saw it all!” 

“Wife!” said the old man, in a voice so solemn 
that it made even the lawyer shrink. “Wife!” 

She did not answer: her head drooped upon 
her bosom; these old hands unlocked and fell 
apart-in her lap, but she muttered still, “God 
forgive me, I saw it all!” 


| a falsehood now,-and as she uttered it- 

j the poor creature.shrunk'guiltily from her hus-i 
l band’s side, and attempted to steal out of the: 
’cell. 

“One moment,” said tlie lawyer, beginning to- 
kindle, up in his unholy work, “Another thing,- 
is to be settled, and then you have the. promj: 
[ honor, the glorious reflection that it is to. you* 
\ this good, this innocent man owes his life.. How, 

• long have you been married?” .. , 

; The old woman looked at a gold ring on her> 

! finger worn almost to a thread, and answered, 

! “It is near them years.” 

“Where?” 

The old woman looked at her husband, but his 
eyes were bent sorrowfully downward, giving her- 
neither encouragement or reproach, so she an-; 
swered with some hesitation, 

“We were married down East, in Maine!" 

“So much the better. Is the marriage regis¬ 
tered anywhere?” ■ 

“I don’t know!” ' 

“The witnesses, where are they?” 

“All dead!” . 

The lawyer rubbed his hands with still greater 
energy. 

“Very good, very good indeed; nothing.could: 
be better! Just tell me, could you prove t hv 
thing yourselves?” • 

“Prove what?” said Mrs. Warren, half in- 
terror, while the prisoner remained motionlessji 
paralyzed, as it seemed, by the wickedness of 
his wife. 

“Prove, why that you were ever married, 
The truth is, madam, you could not have been ‘ 
married to tlie prisoner—never were the thing 
is impossible. It spoils you for a witness—do 
you understand ?” . • 

“No,” said the old woman—“no, how should; 
I? "What does it mean?” 

“Mean, you are not his wife!” 

“Not his wife—not his wife. Why, didn’t I tell 
you we lmd lived together above forty years?” 

“Certainly; no objection to that, a beautiful, 
reproof to the slander that there is no constancy 
in woman. Still you are not his wife—remem¬ 
ber that!” 

“But I am his wife. Look up, husband, and 
tell him if I am not your own lawfully married 
wife.” 

“Madam,” said the lawyer, in a voice that ho 
intended should reach her heart. “In order to 
save this man’s life you must learn to forget as 
well as . to remember. You saw Leicester kill 
himself, that is settled. I shall place you on the 
stand to prove the fact—a fact which saves your, 
husband from the gallows. His wife would not be 
permitted, to give this evidence, the laws forbid 
it—therefore you are not his wife. They cannot 
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■prove that you are; probably you could not easily 
prove it yourself. I assert, and will maintain it, 
. jio marriage ever existed between you and the 
fprisdner.” 

, (‘Biitwe have lived together forty years: more 
than forty years !” cried the old woman, and a 
blush crept slowly over her wrinkled features till 
it tvas lost in the soft grey of her hair. “ What 
am I then?” 

“What matters a name at your time of life. 
Besides, the moment he is clear yOu may prove 
your marriage before all the courts in America 
for aught I care; they can’t put him on trial a 
second time.” ’ • 

“And you wish me to deny that we are mar¬ 
ried—to say that I am not his wife.” The old 
woman, so weak, so frail, grew absolutely stern as 
she spoke; the blush fled from her face, leaving 
it almost sublime. The lawyer even felt the moral 
force of that look, and said half in apology, 

“Itis the only way,to save his life!” 

“Then let him die, I Gould bear.it better than 
to say he is not my husband—I not his wife.” 
She sunk to the floor as she spoke, and bowing 
her forehead to the old man’s knee, sobbed out, 
{‘oh, husband—husband, say that I am right— 
did you hear—did you hear?” 

The old man sat upright now. A holy glow 
came over his' face, and his lips parted with a 
smile that was heavenly in its sweetness. He 
raised the feeble woman from his feet, and put¬ 
ting the grey hair gently back from her forehead, 
Mssed it with tender reverence. Then holding 
her head to his bosom, he turned to the lawyer. 
“You maybe satisfied, she does not think her 
husband’s poor life worth that peril,” he said. 
“Now leave us together.” 

The lawyer went out rebuked and crest-fallen, 
muttering to himself as he passed from one flight 
of steps to another, “well, let the stubborn old 
■fellow hang, it will do him good; the prettiest 
case I ever laid out spoiled for an old woman’s 
fancy. It was badly managed, I should have taken 
her alone! I verily believe the old wretch is inno¬ 
cent, but they will hang him high as Hainan if the 
woman persists.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The day of trial came at last. Such cases are 
frequent in New York, and, unless there is some¬ 
thing in the position or history of the criminal 
to excite public attention, they pass off almost 
unnoticed. Still there is not a single case that 
does not sweep with it the very heart-strings of 
Borne person or family, linked either to the pri¬ 
soner or his victim; there is not one that does 
not wring tears from some eyes and groans from 
Borne innocent bosom. We read a brief record of 
these things; we learn that a murderer has been 


. tried, convicted, sentenced; we shudder and turn 
j away without being half conscious that the his- 
| tory thus briefly recorded embraces persons inno- 
i cent as ourselves, who must endure more than 
; the tortures of death for the sin that one man is 
doomed to expiate. . - ■ 

Old Mrs. Warren and her granddaugher stood 
; at the prison doors early that morning. It was 
before the hour when visitors could be admitted, 
but they wandered up and down in sight of the 
entrance with that feverish unrest to which keen 
anxiety subjects one. All was busy life about 
the neighborhood. It was nothing to the multi¬ 
tude that passed up and down the steps, that- a 
fellow being was that morning to be placed on 
trial for his life. A few remembered it, but with 
the exception of old Mrs. Gray and hor nephew, 
it passed heavily upon the heart of no living being 
save those two helpless females. How strange all 
this seemed to them! With every thought and 
feeling occupied, they looked upon the indifferent 
throng with a pang; the smiling faces, the bustle, 
the cheerfulness, all seemed mocking the heavi¬ 
ness of their own hearts. 

The hour came at last, and they entered the 
prison. Old Mr. Warren‘received them affec¬ 
tionately as usual: he exhibited no anxiety, and 
seemed even more cheerful than he had been for 
some days. The Bible lay open upon the bed, 
and there was an indentation near the pillow, as 
if his arms had rested heavily there while reading 
upon his knees. 

He.spent more than an hour conversing gently 
with his wife and granddaughter, striving to give 
them consolation rather than hope, for, from the 
first, he had believed and expressed a belief that 
the trial would go against him. With no faith 
in his counsel, and no evidence to sustain his 
innocence, how could he doubt it? Perhaps this 
very conviction created that holy composure, 
which seemed so remarkable in a man just to 
be placed on a trial of life and death. 

When the officers came to conduct him to the 
City Hall, he followed them calmly, solemnly, as 
a good man might have gone up to a place of 
worship. It was a bright, frosty morning, and 
he had been some weeks in prison. Still his 
heart must have been wonderfully at ease when 
the clear air, and the busy life around could 
thus kindle up his eye and irradiate his face. A 
crowd gathered around the prison to see the old 
murderer come forth, hut the people were dis¬ 
appointed. Instead of a fierce, haggard being, 
wild with the terrors of his situation, ready to 
dart away through any opening like a wild animal 
from its keepers, they saw only a meek old man, 
neatly clad, .and walking guiltily .between the 
officers with neither ‘the bravado or the abject' 
humility of guilt. The fresh air did' him good, 
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you could see that in his face, and so grateful 
■was he for this little .blessing, that ho almost 
forgot the gazo and -wonder of the crowd. 

“This is very-beautiful,” he observed, to one 
of the officers, and the man. stared to see how 
simple and unaffected was this expression of 
enjoyment.- “Had I never been in prison how 
could I have relished a morning like this?” ' 

“You expect to be acquitted?” answered the 
mnn, unable .-.to account for this strange compo¬ 
sure in any other way, 

“No,” replied the old man, a little sadly—“no, 
I think they will -find me guilty—I am almost 
sure they will!” 

“You take it calmly, upon .my honor—very 
calmly!” exclaimed the man. “Have you made 
up your mind then to plead guilty at once?” 

“No, that would he false—they must do it—-X 
will not help them. All in my power Tmust do 
to prevent the crime they will commit in con¬ 
demning me. • Not to do that would be suicide!”. 

There was something in this reply that struck 
the officer more than a thousand protestations 
could have done. Indeed the entire bearing of 
his charge surprised him not a little. Seldom 
had he conducted a man to trial that walked with 
with so firm a step, or spoke so calmly. 

“Have you ho dread of the sentence-—no fear 
of dying, that you speak so quietly?” 

The old man turned his head and looked hack. 
Two females were following him a little way off. 
They had gone across the street to avoid the crowd 
of men and boys that hung like a pack of hounds 
about the prisoner, but were gazing after him with 
anxious faces, that touched even the officer with 
pity as his eyes fell upon them. The old man 
saw where his eyes rested, and answered very 
mournfully, 

“Yes, I have a dread of the sentence. It will 
reach them! Besides, it is a solemn thing to die 
—;h very solemn thing to know that at a certain 
hour you will stand face to face with God!” 

“Still I dare say you would meet death like a 
hero!” 

“When death comes I will try and meet it like 
a Christian,” was the mild answer. 

As the old man spoke, they were crossing 
Chambers street to a corner of the Park, but 
their progress was checked by a carriage drawn 
by a pair of superb horses, and mounted by two 
footmen in livery that dashed by, scattering the 
crowd in every direction. 

Mrs. Warren and her granddaughter were on 
the opposite side, and had just left Centre street 
to cross over. Julia uttered a faint scream, and 
attempted to draw her grandmother hack, for 
the horses were dashing close upon them, and the 
old woman stood as if paralyzed in the middle of 
the street. She did not move; the horses plunged 


by,* and the wheels made her, garments flutter 
with the air they scattered in passing.. The old 
woman-uttered, a cry as the carriage disappeared 1 , 
and ran forward a step or two as if impelled-^ 
some wild impulse, to follow it, Julia darted fop. 
ward and caught hold of her arm. 

“Grandmother—grandmother,-where are yea 
going? What-is the matter?” ■ 

“Did you see that?” said the old woman; . 

“What, grandmother?” 

“ That face—the lady in the carriage. Did you 
see it?” 

“No, grandmother, I was looking at you. It 
seemed as if the horses would trample you down; 1 " 

. The old woman listened evidently without com¬ 
prehending. Her eyes were wild, and her man¬ 
ner energetic. 

“There is your grandfather, I must tell him. 
It was her face!” * - .' .* 

“Whose face, grandmother?” 

“Whose! Why, did you not see?” The old 
woman seemed all at once to recollect herself. 
“ But how should you know—you,-my poor child, 
who never had a mother!” 

“Oh! grandmothey, has trouble driven you 
wild?” cried the poor girl, struck with new 
terror, for there was something almost insane 
in the woman’s look. . 

“No, I am not wild; but it was her—see.how 
I tremble. Could anything else make mo tremble 
so?” 

“I have been trembling all the morning,” sajd 
Julia. 

“True enough, but not deep in thq hearts 
not—oh! where is your grandfather ? They have 
taken him off while we are standing here. Comd, 
child, come—-how could we lose sight of him?”- 

They hurried into the Park, and across to the 
City Hall, which they reached in time to secure 
a single glance of the prisoner as he was con¬ 
ducted up the staircase, still followed by the 
rabble. 

The court-room became crowded immediately 
after the prisoner was led in, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that an officer forced a 
passage for the unhappy pair to the seats re¬ 
served for witnesses. Mrs. Gray was already in 
court, a little more serious than usual, hut still 
so confident of her protegee's innocence, and filled 
with such reverence for the inf allability of the 
law, that she had almost religious faith in hi3 
acquittal. She smiled cheeringly when Mrs. 
Warren and Julia came up, and her black silk 
gown rustled again as she moved her ponderous 
person that they might find room near her. Mrs. 
Warren was a good deal excited: she even made 
an effort do reach her husband as they were con¬ 
ducted through the court, but the’crowd was too 
dense, and spite of hersef she was borne forward 
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,fo the witnesses seats without, obtaining- an op- 
•portunity to •whisper a.word of-what was passing 
in her heart. - The judges were upon the bench; 
the lawyers took their places, and all the preli¬ 
minaries of an important trial commenced. The 
prisoner remained calm as he had been all the 
morning, but thero was nothing stupid or indif¬ 
ferent in, his manner. ’When informed of liis 
right of challenge to the jury, he examined each ! 
man as he came up with a searching glance, and 
two or three times gave a peremptory challenge. 
He listened with interest to the questions put by 
the court, and sunk back in Iris seat breathing 
deeply ns if an important duty was over, when 
the jury were at-length empanneled. ; 

Tho district attorney opened his case with! 
great ability. He was a been, eloquent man, 
■yrho pursued hi3 course against any person un¬ 
fortunate enough to be placed before him with 
■ the relentless zeal of a blood, hound, yielding 
nothing to compassion, feeling no weakness, and 
forgiving none. His duty was to'convict—his' 
reputation might bo lessened or enhanced by 
the decision of a jury—that thought was ever 
in his mind—he was struggling for position, for 
forensic fame. The jury before him was to add 
a leaf to his yet green laurels, or. tear one away. 
What was a human life in the balance with this 
thought? 

To have watched this man one might have 
supposed that the feeble old prisoner who sat so 
meekly beneath the keen flashes of his eyes, and 
the keen lash of his eloquence, had been bis bit¬ 
terest enemy. Even in opening the case, where 
little of eloquence is expected, he could not for¬ 
bear many a sharp taunt and cruel invective 
against the old man, who met it all with a sort 
of rebuking calmness that might have shamed 
the dastardly eloquence which was in no way 
necessary to justice. 

You should have seen dear Mrs. Gray as the 
lawyer went on; no winter apple ever glowed 
more ruddily than her cheek; no star ever flashed 
more brightly than her fine eyes. The folds of 
her silken dress rustled with the indignation that 
kept her in constant unrest; and she would bend 
first to old Mrs. Warren, and then to Julia, whis¬ 
pering, “never mind, deal’s—never mind his im¬ 
pudence ! Our lawyer will have a chance soon, 
then won’t that fellow catch it! Don’t mind 
what he says, its his. business—the state pays 
him for it—more shame to the people. Our man 
will be .on Iris .feefc soon. I ain’t the state of 
New York, but then he’s got a fee that ought to 
sharpen his tongue, and expects more when it’s 
over. Only let him give that fellow his own again 
with interest—compound iriterestv-and if I don’t 
throw in an extra ten dollars, .my name isn’t 
Sarah Gray. Oh, if I could but give him a piece 


of my mind now! - There, there,-Mrs. Warren, 
don’t look so white! it’s only talk. They won’t 
convict him—it’s only talk!” 

Mrs. Gray was drawn from this good-natured 
attempt to cheer her friends by the proceedings 
of the court, that each moment became more and. 
more impressive. * * 

The prosecution brought forth, its witnesses, 
those who had appeared in the preliminary trial, 
with many others hunted out by Adeline’s indefa¬ 
tigable 1 attorney. Never was a chain of evidence 
more complete—never did guilt appear so hideous 
or more firmly established. Every witness as he 
descended from the stand seemed to have thrown 
a darker stain of guilt upon that old man. The 
sharp cross-examinations of the prisoner’s coun¬ 
sel only elucidated some new point against him. 
His' acute wit and keen questioning brought 
nothing to light that did not operate against the 
cause a better man might have been excused for 
abandoning in despair. It seemed impossible 
that anything could overthrow all this weight of 
ovidence: even the desperate plea of insanity 
would be of no avail. No one could look on the 
solemn, and yet serene face of that old man, 
without giving him credit for a steadiness of 
mind that no legal eloquence could distort. 

Among the last witnesses brought up was Julia 
Warren. The determination not to give evidence 
which liad just escaped legal censure on the ex¬ 
amination, had been reasoned away by her grand¬ 
father, who believed himself that the laws should 
be obeyed in all things, leaving tho result with 
God, had succeeded in convincing the mind of 
this young girl that her,duty was obedience. Sbe 
arose, therefore, when summoned to tho stand, 
turned her eyes upon her grandfather as if to 
gather courage from his strength, and moved 
forward tremulously, it is true, hut with more 
fortitude than might have been expected in a 
creature so young and so delicately sensitive. 
With her usual good sense, Mrs. Gray had taken 
care that her protegee should he neatly*dressed, 
hut spite of the little cottage bonnet with its rose 
colored lining, that face was colorless as a snow¬ 
drop. A thrill of sympathy passed through the 
crowd as this young girl stood up before them. 
She was known as the grandchild of the accused, 
and to possess knowledge that could but deepen 
the charges against him. This of itself was 
enough to enlist the generous impulses of a 
people more keenly alive than any on earth to 
the claims and dependencies of womanhood. But 
the shrinking modesty of her demeanor—the ex¬ 
quisite purity of her loveliness—her youth, the 
innate refinement that breathed about her like 
an. atmosphere, all conspired to make her an 
object of generous pity. There was not a face 
present, even to the officers,, that did not-bare 
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some trace of this feeling -when the first view of 
her features was obtained. The face in which 
this tender compassion beamed most eloquently 
was that of the old prisoner. For the first time 
that day tears came into his. eyes, but when her 
glance was turned upon him with a look that 
pleaded for strength, and for pardon, eloquently 
as eyes ever pleaded to a human soul; the grand¬ 
father answered it with a smile that kindled up 
her pale face as if an angel had passed by, which 
no one had the power to see save her and the old 
man. 

• She touched her lips to the sacred volume with 
a look of angelic obedience toward the judges; 


and when the prosecuting attorney commenced 
his examination, she answered his questions with 
a degree of modest dignity that checked any d&> 
sire ho might have felt to excite or annoy her 
with useless interrogations. Nothing could he 
more absorbing than the attention paid to every 
word that dropped from her lips, by the court. 
She spoke low, and faltered a little now and then, 
but the tones of her voiee were so sadly sweet' 
the tears seemed so close to.her eyes without 
reaching them, that even the judges and the jury 
leaned forward to catch those tones, rather than 
break them by a request that she should speak 
louder. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I wile not give the entire evidence of Julia as 
she uttered it in detail, because most of my readers 
know already the events which she related; I 
have attempted no melodramatic effect by an 
effort at mystery. The truth which that court 
could not know is already made manifest to those 
uho have followed my story up to this point. 
lYhen questioned if she liad known the deceased, 
Julia answered that she had seen him three times 
in her life. Once upon a wharf near the Battery, 
where she had wandered with flowers and fruit 
which she wished to sell. He then purchased a 
few of her flowers, and presented them to a lady 
who had left a southern vessel with him but a few 
moments before. She described how he had driven 
away with the lady at Ms side, 'and said at that 
time she never expected to have seen him again. 

“But you did see him again,” said the ex¬ 
amining counsel. “Tell us where and how?” 

“It Was in October, the night before lie—^be¬ 
fore he died, I was going up town with some 
flowers which a lady had ordered for a ball she 
gave that night. It was rather late when I 
started from Dunlap’s, and I walked fast, fearing 
to lose my way after dark. This man saw me 
as I was passing a house with a flower-garden 
in front, and a pretty fountain throwing up water 
among the dahlias and clirysanthums; I was out 
of breath, and walked a little slower just then, 
for the water-drops as they fell were like music, 
and everything around was so lovely that I could 
not find it in my heart to walk fast. I did not 
stop; but Mr. Leicester saw me and wanted me 
to sell my flowers. I told him no; but he would 
have them, and almost pushed me, basket and 
all, through the gate and into the house.’* 

“Well, what passed in the house?” 

“He took me up stairs into a chamber, and j 
there I saw the same lady that was with him on > 
the wharf, alone, and dressing herself in some | 
beautiful clothes that lay about. She asked me > 
to help her, and I did. She took some of my 
•flowers for her liair and he? dress. I was iii a 
great hurry, and wished to go, but she begged * 


me to stay a few minutes longer, and I could not 
refuse. After she was dressed, we went down 
stairs, and this lady was married to Mr. Leices¬ 
ter in a room below. The wedding seemed like 
a funeral; the lady cried all the time, and so did 
I. When it was all over they let me go, and I 
carried the rest of iny flowers to the lady who 
had ordered them. It was getting late when I 
went hack; I lost my way; a gentleman stood 
looking into a window at the corner of some 
street; I asked him to tell me the way home 
without looking in his face; he turned. It was 
Mr. Leicester; he would go home with me; I did 
not like it, and would rather have been dost in 
the streets all night; but all that I could say 
against it did no good. He followed me home, 
down the basement steps, and to the door of 
grandfather’s room. There was no light in the 
room; and while grandpa was kindling a match 
Mr. Leicester went away. I do not know how, 
but when the candle was lighted I looked round 
for him, and he was gone!” 

• “Did you tell your grandfather that he had 
followed you?” 

“Yes, I always tell grandfather everything!” 

“So you told him that this man had followed 
you homo against your will?” 

“Yes, I told him.” 

“Was lie angry?” 

“My grandfather never is angry!” 

“But what did he say?” 

“ Nothing particular. He kept his arm around 
mo a good while I remember as I was warming 
myself, and seemed to feel mournful about some¬ 
thing. He asked several questions about the 
man, how he looked, and wliat he said.” 

“And was that all he said or did?” 

“No. He prayed for me that night before we 
went to bed more earnestly than I had ever heard 
him before. I remember, he asked God to pro¬ 
tect me from harm, and said that lie was old, so 
old that lie was of no use, and well stricken in 
years. It was not the first time I had heard him 
say this, but that night I remember well, for it 
made me cry!”' 
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“When was the next time you saw Mr. Leices- j 
ter?” 

Julia grew pale as she replied to.this question, 
and her voice become so faint that she could! 
scarcely be heard. 

“I saw him the next morning!” 

“At what hour?” 

“I do not know exactly; but we had just done 
breakfast when he came into the basement where 
we lived, and attempted to speak with my grand¬ 
father!” 

“Did your grandfather know him? Did he 
call Mr. Leicester by name?” 

■ “He did not call him byname; but I think, 
they must have known each other!” j 

“Why do you think so?” j 

“Because grandfather turned so pale and 
looked so dreadfully; I never saw him look so 
before.” 

“Well, what passed after he came in?” 

“I do not know; he sent us both out of the 
room, grandma and me.” 

“Where did*you go?” 

.“Into the entry; we had no other place!” 

“Did you hear nothing after?” 

“Yes, the sound of voices, but no words; then 
Mr. Leicester rushed through the door, and out 
to the area; we thought he was gone, but in a 
minute he came back and went into the base¬ 
ment again; we heard no words after that but a 
heavy fall. We went in, Mr. Leicester lay on the 
floor; grandpa was close by; there was blood 
about: but I do not know anything else, my head 
grew dizzy; I remember clinging to grandmother 
that I might not fall.” 

“And this is all you know?” 

“Yes, it is all!” 

It is impossible to describe the effect this 
young gild’s evidence produced upon the court. 
She did not weep or blush as most girls of her 
age might have done. The feelings that gave 
her voice those tones of thrilling sadness, the 
subdued pain so visible in her sweet counte¬ 
nance, Were all too strong and deep for these 
more common manifestations. You saw that this 
young creature was performing a solemn duty, 
when she stood up there to testify against the 
being whom she loved better than anything on 
earth—that the single hour which she occupied 
on the stand would leave behind it such memories 
as weigh upon tl^e heart forever. Julia descended 
from the gaze of that crowd older at heart by tea 
years than ordinary events would have left her. 
Great suffering brings painful precocity with it. 
It takes but a few moments to harden iron into 
steel, but the fire is hot, and the blows hard which 
accomplish the transformation. 

The defence refused all cross-examination, and 
Julia was told that she might leave the stand. 


As the permission was given, she lifted her 
heavy eyes and turned them once more upon her 
grandfather—oh, what a world of anguish lay in 
that look. The old man answered it with another 
smile. She saw it but dimly, for her eyes were 
filling with tears, but its sad sweetness made 
her faint. She tottered back to the seat by her 
grandmother, leaned her head against the wall, 
and without a sigh or a motion became as in¬ 
sensible as the wall itself. 

It was strange, but the evidence of this young 
girl, strongly as it bore against the prisoner in 
fact, created a feeling in. his favor with the 
jury, and disposed the crowd to more charitable 
thoughts of the old man who could make himself 
so beloved by a creature like that. As for Mrs. 
Gray, she absolutely sobbed till the chair shook 
under her all the time that Julia was speaking. 
But the grandmother sat motionless, only turning 
her eyes slowly from her husband to the jury, and 
from them to the judges, striving, poor creature, 
to gather some ray of hope from their faces. 

! It was a strong proof of the influence which 
; the truthfulness of this young creature had upon 
: the court, that there was a good deal of legal in- 
1 formality permitted in the examination. She 
1 had been allowed to tell her story after her own 
! gentle fashion, without undue interference from 
| the lawyers; and for a little time after she left 
\ the stand there was a profound silence in the 
{ crowd, as if no one could break, even by a whis- 
! per, the impressions which her evidence had left, 

; This silence wa3 broken by the prisoner, who 
] arose, all at once, and attempted to move toward 
\ his granddaughter. While all others were ab* 

\ sorbed, ho had seen her head droop against the 
\ wall, the heavy lids settle like snow-flakes over 
i her eyes, and the color quenched around her 
mouth. The sight was too much for him, and 
he started up as I have described, but only to 
feel the officers gripe upon his arm. 

“See, see, you have killed her,” said the old 
man, pointing with his finger to the insensible 
girl. “Let me go to her, Isay—one minute- 
only a minute! No one else can bring her to life!” 

The officer attempted to resist the old man. 

“Sit down—sit down,” he said, “it disturbs 
the court. She shall have care, only be quiet.” 

The prisoner resisted this friendly violence, 
and struggled against the man with all his feeble 
strength. 

“She is dead; I tell you it has.killed her, poor 
thing!—poor darling, she is dead!” lie-repeated, 
apd tears rolled heavily down his face. “ Will no 
one see if she is quite, quite gone?” 

As if in answer to this pathetic cry for aid, a 
young man. forced his-way up from a corner of 
the room, where ho had stood all day regarding 
• every stage of the trial with keen interest, and 
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taking Julia in liis arms, carried her to an open 
window. 

“Give mo 'water,” he said, to the officer; 
u there is some before the judge,” then turning 
toward Mrs. Gray, who, occupied by the pri¬ 
soner, had been quite insensible to Julia’s situa¬ 
tion, ho said abruptly, “have you no hartshorn: 
nothing about you, aunt, that will he of use?” - 

“Dear me, yes,” answered the good lady, pro¬ 
ducing a vial of camphor from the depths of her 
pocket, “I thought something of the kind might ! 
happen; here is the water too; there, her eyelids ' 
begin to move.” 

“She is better—she will soon be well,” said ■ 
Robert Otis, turning His face toward the prisoner, ■ 
■who Btood up in the midst of the court, looking 
after his grandchild with eyes that might have : 
touched a heart of stone. 

“Thank you—thank you!” said the old man. 
Without another word lie sat down, and covering : 
his face with both hands, wept like a child. 

After a little Julia was led back to her seat, 
and Robert Otis withdrew into the crowd again: : 
another witness was examined and dismissed. 
Then there came a pause in the proceedings. 
The witness’ stand was for a time unoccupied. ' 
The district attorney sat restlessly on liis chair, 
casting anxious glances toward the door, as if 
waiting for some person important to his cause. 
The judge was just bending forward to desire 
the proceedings to go on, when a slight bustle 
near the door caused a movement through the 
whole crowd. Those persons near the entrance 
Were pressed back against their neighbors by 
two officers in authority, who thus made a lane 
up to the witness’ stand, through which a lady 
passed with rapid footsteps, and evidently much 
excited by the position in which she found her¬ 
self. 

A whisper of surprise, not unmingled with 
admiration, ran through the crowd as this lady 
took her place upon the stand. She hesitated 
an instant, then with a graceful motion swept 
the veil of heavy lace back upon her bonnet, 
and turned toward the judges. The face thus 
exposed had something far more striking in it 
than beauty. It was a haughty face full of 
determination, and with a calmness upon the 
features that was too rigid not to have been 
forced. Notwithstanding this, you could see that 
the woman trembled in every limb as she bared 
her features to the crowd. It was not the bash¬ 
ful tremor which might have brought crimson to 
tho brow of any female while so many eyes were 
bent upon her, but a strong nervous excitement 
which lifted her above all these considerations. 
The contrast of a black velvet dress flowing to 
her feet and fitted high at the throat, might 
haye added somewhat to the singular effect pro¬ 


duced by a face at once so stern and so beau¬ 
tiful. Certain it is, that a thrill of that respect 
which strong feeling always carries with it passed 
through the crowd, and though she was strikingly 
lovely, people forgot that in sympathy for the 
emotions that she suppressed with such fortitude. 
The rapidity with which she had entered the 
court, and the position which she took on the 
stand, prevented a full view of her faoe to Mrs. 
Warren and Julia, but as she turned slowly to¬ 
ward them, in throwing back her veil the effect 
upon these two persons was startling enough. 
The old woman half rose from her chair, her lips 
moved as if a smothered cry had died upon them, 
and she sat down again grasping a fold of Mrs. 
Gray’s gown in her hands. It was the face she 
had seen in the carriage that morning! Julia 
also recognized the lady with a start. It was 
the woman who had purchased flowers of her so 
often, who had been so invariably kind, and whoso 
fate had been so singularly blended with her own 
since the first day when she had purchased violets 
from her flower basket. * 

There was something startling to the young 
girl in this sudden apparition of a person, who 
had been to her almost like fate itself. At that 
solemn moment she drew her breath heavily and 
listened with painful attention for the first words 
that might fall upon the court. Mrs. Gray also 
was filled with astonishment, for she saw her own 
brother, Jacob Strong, enter the court, walking 
close behind the lady until she mounted the stand, 
with the air and manner of an attendant. "When 
the lady took her position, he drew hack toward 
the door and stood motionless gazing anxiously 
upon her face, without turning his eyes aside 
bven for an instant. It was in vain Mrs. Gray 
motioned with her hand that he should approach 
her, all his senses seemed swallowed up by the 
; keen interest in the lady. He had no existence 
for tho time but in her. 

Of all the persons in the court-room there was 
; not one who did not exhibit some unusual inte¬ 
rest in the woman placed so unexpectedly upon 
the witness’ stand, exeejjt the prisoner himself. 
He had been during some moments sitting with 
• his forehead bent upon his clasped bands lost in 
thought, or it might be in silent prayer to the 
| God who had, as it seemed, almost abandoned 
him. lie did not look up when the lady entered, 
and not till the examination had proceeded to 
some .considerable length was he aware of her 
j presence. . 

| It was worthy of remark that the prosecuting 
attorney addressed this witness with a degree 
of respect which he had extended to no other 
person. His voice, hitherto so sharp and biting, 
took a subdued tone. His manner became def- 
fercntial, and the opening questions, in which he 
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•was usually abrupt almost to rudeness, -were now 
rather insinuated than demanded. He waived the 
usual preliminaries regarding the age and name 
of the witness, and even apologized for the neces¬ 
sity which had compelled him to bring her before 
the court. The lady listened to all this with a 
little impatience, she wa3 evidently in no state of 
mind for common-place gallantries, and seemed 
relieved when he commenced those direct ques¬ 
tions which were to place her evidence before the 
court. 

‘‘Mrs. Garden, that is your name, I believe!” 

The. lady bent her head. 

“Did you know Mr. Edward Leicester when 
he was living?’* 

A faint tremor passed over the lady’s lips, but 
she answered clearly, though in a very subdued 
voice, 

“Yes, I knew him!” 

“He visited at your house sometimes?” 

“Yes!” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“On the——” Her voice became almost in¬ 
audible as she uttered the date: but the lawyer 
had keen ears, and forborq to ask a repetition of 
the words, for her face changed suddenly, and it 
seemed with a violent effort that she was able to 
go on. 

“At what hour did he leave your house?” . 

“I do not know the exact hour!” 

“Was it late?” 

“Yes, I gave a ball that night, and my guests 
generally remained late!” 

“Did you observe anything peculiar in his 
manner that night? Did he act like a man that 
was likely to commit suicide in the morning?” 

It was half a minute before the lady gave any 
reply to this question, then she spoke with an 
effort as if some nervous affection were almost 
choking her. 

“ I* cannot judge—I do not know. It is a 
strange question to ask me!” 

“I'regret its necessity!” said the attorney, 
with a deferential bend of the head; “our object 
is,” he added, addressing the judge, “to show 
by this witness bow the deceased was occupied 
during the night before his murder. I believe 
it is the intention of the defence to claim that 
Edward Leicester killed himself.. That it was a 
case of suicide instead of the foul murder wc will 
prove- it to have been. I wish to show by this 
lady that lie was a guest in her mansion up to a 
late hour; that he joined in the festivities of a 
ball, and.was" among the most cheerful revellers 
present. I must repeat the question, madam— 
did you remark anything singular in his manner 
—anything to distinguish him from other guests ?” 

The lady parted her lips, struggled, and an¬ 
swered, . - 


“No, I saw nothing!” She lifted her eyes 
after this as if impelled by some magnetic power, 
and met those of the tall, gaunt man who had 
followed her into court. His look of sorrowful 
reproach seemod to sting her, and she spoke again 
louder and more resolutely. “ There was noth¬ 
ing in the words or acts of Edward Leicester 
that night which warranted an idea of suicide- 
nothing!” • . ; 

A faint sound, not quite a groan, but deeper 
than a sigh, broke from Jacob Strong, and he 
shrunk back into the crowd with his head droop¬ 
ing like some animal stricken with an arrow, and 
anxious to hido the wound. That moment, as if 
actuated by one of those impulses that seem like 
the strides of fate toward an object, the district 
attorney said, as it seemed in the very wantoh- 
ness of his professional privilege, 

“Look at the prisoner, madam. Did you ever 
see him before?” 

The lady turned partly round and looked to¬ 
ward the prisoner’s seat. The old man had hig 
head bowed, for the sight of his insensible grand¬ 
child had left him strengthless, and she could only 
distinguish the soft wave of grey hairs around his 
temples, and the stoop of a figure venerable from 
age. 

“Stand up,” commanded the judge, addressing 
the old man—“stand up that the witness may 
look upon your face!” 4 , 

The old man arose and stood upright. His 
eyes were lifted slowly, and met those of tho 
woman which were filled with cold abhorrence 
of the being she was forced to look upon. I 
cannot describe thoso two faces as their eyes were 
riveted upon each other: both were instantly pale 
as death. After a moment, in which something 
of doubt mingled with pallor, that of the woman 
took an expression of almost terrible affright. 
Her pale lips quivered; her eyes distended with 
wild brilliancy: sho lifted one hand that shook 
like an aspen, and swept it across her eyes once, 
twice, as if to clear their vision. Sho attempted 
to utter no sound; the sight of that old man 
chilled her through aud through, body and soul. 
She seemed freezing into marble. 

. The change that- came upon the prisoner was 
not less remarkable. At first there settled upon 
his face a look of the most profound astonish- 
| meni. It deepened, changed, and as .snow be¬ 
comes luminous when the sunshine strikes it, the 
: very pallor of his features brightened. Affection, 

1 tenderness, the most thrilling gratitude beamed 
i through their whiteness, 1 and wbilo her gaze was 
; fascinated by his, he stretched forth his arms. 
| This scene was so strange, tho agitation of these 
\ persons so unaccountable, that it held the whole 
! court breathless. You might have heard an in- 
| sect stir in every 1 part of that vast room. It 
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germed -with every breath as if some Cry must 
burst from the old man—as if the lady would 
sink to the earth, dead, so terrible was her agita¬ 
tion. But the prisoner only stretched forth liis 
arms, and' it seemed as if this slight motion re¬ 
stored the lady to he'rself. Her face hardened, 
she turned away, withdrawing her gaze slowly 
os if the effort cost her a mortal pang. Then she 
answered, , • . . 

, “No, I do not recognize him!” 

Her lips were like marble, and her voice so. 
husky that.it made the hearers shrink, but every 
word was clearly enunciated. - 
•. The old man fell back to his seat: his arms 
dropped heavily down, he too seemed frozen into 
stone. 


For a moment the witness stood mute and Btill; 
and then she started all at once, turned and de¬ 
scended into the crowd. 

Mrs. Warren, whom no one had observed during 
this scene, arose from her seat as the lady passed 
and followed her. The crowd closed around them, 
but the old woman struggled through, and laid a 
trembling grasp upon the.velvet dress that floated 
before her like the waves of a pall. The lady 
turned her white face sharply round, and it came 
close to that of the, old woman. A convulsion 
stirred her features: she lifted her arm a's if to 
fling it around that frail form, then dashed, it 
down, tearing her dress from thai feeble grasp, 
and walked steadily out of the court. 

(to be concluded.) .. 
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KATE MANLEY. 


BY LOUISE MAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘Well, "well, for my part I cannot think why 
poor girls want fine books and bouquets of flowers 
to be sent to them; for they can have but little 
time after tlieir day’s work to amuse themselves 
lvitli such things. I should think it would take 
nil the leisure time to mend their clothes, so as 
to look respectable. But when it comes to going 
to the opera, what is more ridiculous!” 

This was said by Caroline Morton, as she sat 
braiding her beautiful hair to make her best ap¬ 
pearance at the opera that evening. Her mother 
was busily engaged tacking roses in a head-dress, 
and was too full of her own and daughter’s hap¬ 
piness to hear or see anything beyond it. But 
her brother, who had been reading, looked up 
and said, somewhat sarcastically, 

“Some young ladies are so fond of perusing 
the last new novel, and doing a little fancy work 
now and then, that they are very apt to forget 
they have any clothes to mend; and if it was not 
for their foolish and indulgent mothers, would, I 
think, robbed of their fine over-dress, make rather 
a ragged appearance.” 

It was now Caroline’s turn to blush. She knew 
there was truth in her brother’s remark; and 
plainly saw she had hurt his feelings. While 
she was thinking of an answer he hastily left the 
room. The harsh closing of tho door caused 
Mrs. Morton to look up. What was her surprise 
at seeing her daughter in tears l 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, my child?” 
she said. “I thought to find you ready to try on 
this beautiful head-dress. I hope it will be be¬ 
coming, for you know, Caddy, there will be a 
great many snares thrown out for this handsome 
stranger, and as you received the first invitation 
from him, he certainly must admire you most. 
So quit your crying: it makes your eyes so red, 
and you will need all your good looks to-night, 


for it will be very mortifying to me for any of 
the girls to take him from you.” 

“I hope it will not be brother’s beautiful 
school-teacher that will do it,” said Caroline, 
with a sneer. “I will pay him for his cutting 
remarks to me to-day; it is come to something 
I think, one can scarce dare to think in his pre¬ 
sence since lie has made the acquaintance of 
this Kate Manley, or whatever her name is. I 
cannot hear the name of Kate, I think it vulgar,- 
and I expect she is just as vulgar as her name. 
Brother,” she added, “is very ungrateful, after 
my consenting to he seen in her company this 
evening. What excuse can I make to Mr. Clay¬ 
ton, if he should by chance find out who she is? 
A school-teacher indeed, and a poverty-stricken 
one at that. I really think Brother Harry is 
going crazy.” 

“Oh! no, my dear, your brother is young,” 
replied ber mother, “by the time he is as old, 
and has seen as much of the world as Mr. Clay¬ 
ton, he will, I know, exercise as good judgment. 
Besides Miss Manley ip no doubt a passable look¬ 
ing girl: and you are not obliged to tell who and 
what she is; and if she is vulgar-looking as you 
think, it will make your refined and fashionable 
appearance show to better advantage. But come, 
come, do more and talk less. It is almost time 
for your admirer to be here, and your brother 
has been gone some time. There is the bell now, 
and you not half ready. I will send Nancy to 
assist you while I entertain Mr. Clayton; time 
seems so long when one is waiting, and perhaps 
I can quiz him a little. I would like to know 
who he is, and all about him; he must be rich, 
or he would not be at Stanleys; for they never 
keep company with any but wealthy people.” 

When Mrs. Morton opened the parlor door Mr. 
Clayton bowed, and said he had been admiring 
the drawings on the cent re-table. 
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“Oh, bless you, sir,” she answered, “them’s 
nothing to what my Caddy can do. Have you 
seen them she gave to Mrs. Stanley?” 

“No, madam, I really have not; fine people 
the Stanleys.” 

“Yes, very. Arc you from England, sir?” 

“No, madam.” 

“You look so much like a count that was here 
some time ago; he married an acquaintance of 
my daughter’s; but he turned out to be a dread¬ 
ful bad man.” 

“What did you say his name was?” inquired 
Mr. Clayton. 

“I forgot his name; Mrs. Stanley can tell you. 
He was in this country a year, and in his absence, 
some one robbed him of his title and fortune, at 
least that was his story, but for my part I doubt 
whether he ever had any, I am rather inclined to 
think he had not.” 

“May I ask where he is now?” 

“I really cannot tell you, but you need not be 
afraid of ever meeting him here; my daughter 
13 very particular about her company. She is 
afraid of getting taken in herself,” at the same 
time giving him a quizzical glance. 

I cannot tell what would have followed, but 
Nancy opening the door, said Miss Morton was 
ready. Mr. Clayton looked quite pleased at the 
intelligence. Mrs. Morton, slamming the door, 
declared she never saw such a man in her life, 
there was no getting anything out of him. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Mr dear, if you are going to the opera to¬ 
night, it is time for you to think of getting 
ready,” said Mrs. Manley to her daughter, “but 
indeed, you look so pale and dejected after sit¬ 
ting up last, night, that I do not think I shall 
allow you to do it again.” 

“Oh, say not so, dear mother,” replied the 
daughter, “if you only knew how happy your 
own dear Kate was as she sat listening to the 
ravings of her favorite pupil. Oh! how she 
prayed for God to bless her teacher, and then 
she would cry for drink, drink, and if any one 
save me would offer her what she wished, she 
would look at them for an instant,-shake her 
head, and turn silently, but sadly away. But 
when I came and said, ‘take it for me,’ she 
would stare, look beautiful, but wild, as though 
my voice alone had brought her to recollection, 
and clasping her arms around my neck, would 
say, ‘oh! yes, yes, I will take anything from 
you, you are my teacher.’ Oh, mother,'I would 
not have exchanged my place last night to have 
been mistress of a fortune; it is not this that 
makes me sad. I will tell you plainly. The ad¬ 
dresses of Mr. Morton have become disagreeable 
to me. There is something in him so cold—a 


something which plainly says, ‘Kate, I love you 
but I could love you better, more openly if you 
were anything else but a poor school-teacher.’ ’’ 

This made Mrs. Manley start with some emo¬ 
tion, for she had vainly hoped to see her daughter 
united to Mr. Morton. But she had too much 
love for her only child to offer any opposition, 
but smiling said, 

“Kate, that I think is all fancy; you know his 
sister is to be there to-night on purpose to make 
your acquaintance. That looks like anything 
but pride.” 

“Ah! mother, people in this world are not 
always what they seem. Mr. Morton, like many 
others, may have hid within his own bosom what 
lie would not like either you or me to know; hut 
I will try and think that it is all my fancy.” 

Poor Kate, could you have been a listener in 
Caroline Morton’s room, your fancies would have 
turned to stem reality. 

“But come, my dear,” said Mrs. Manley, “you 
have no time to lose. What dress and ornaments 
are you going to wear? Will you wear the pink 
dress that was sent you by your uncle?” 

“No, mother, I will wear my plain white dress 
and the pearl ornaments, the last gift of my de¬ 
parted father. Those I think will be most be¬ 
coming to one like me.” 

And in truth the attire was becoming. Her 
loifg, dark ringlets bound here and there with a 
string of pearls; her flowing sleeves looped up 
with a single ornament of the same; and her 
necklace and bracelets put on, Kate’s toilet was 
complete; and as her mother threw a dark cloak 
around her, she saw her face looked sad, but 
thought in the pride of her heart she never saw 
her child more lovely. 

The carriage having arrived, Kate took her 
little'bouquet and'sorrowfully departed. When 
they arrived the seats that had been taken were 
as yet unoccupied. 

“Just as I thought,” said Harry, “Caroline 
would not for the world come until the piece is 
half over, for that would not be fashionable. 
However, first come first served.” So seating 
Kate in what he thought the most comfortable 
place, he placed himself beside her. 

Kate sat looking and admiring, for the opera 
w.as new to her. Still that sad expression con¬ 
tinued on her face, and the tears started in spite 
of all. When the curtain rose, and the music 
sent forth its sweet and plaintive notes, its charm 
was not lost on Kate. It brought to her face a 
lovely smile, and as she sat resting her cheek 
upon her small and well-shaped hand, many 
were the inquiries made among that gay and 
fashionable crowd as to who she was. 

When Caroline Morton arrived, Mr. Clayton’s 
frequent glances toward Kate did not escape the 
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quick and jealous eye of Ms companion. Caro- j 
line tried with all the art she was mistress of to 
engross liis whole attention, and though she par¬ 
tially succeeded, his thoughts were somewhere 
else.. Caroline saw and felt that in Kate she had 
a rival; and from that moment she felt a hatred 
toward Miss Manley that knew no bounds. Caro¬ 
line, too, had been angry from the first, for when 
they arrived she found that the first scene was 
nearly over; everybody was listening, and almost 
■breathlessly to the beautiful music of Norma, so 
in place of making'a grand entree and attracting 
every one’s attention, she entered almost unno¬ 
ticed. 

Mr. Clayton, too, thinking it would be an an¬ 
noyance to those who really loved music, to have 
him push forward in the middle of the scene, 
took the back seat as quietly as possible until 
the scene was ended. 

“Never mind,” thought Caroline, “it will give 
me time to think which way to proceed to get my 
revenge. She is- a pale, gliostly-looking creature 
as ever I saw; she looks like a regular book¬ 
worm. What can she know of fashionable life? 
Am I to be put down by one like her? No, no, 
'I will try her power of conversation, and when 
Mr. Clayton sees the difference, I know he has 
too much judgment to be taken by that pale, 
know-nothing face.” And she smiled a bitter 
•smile, as though she was ready to put into exe¬ 
cution what she had been thinking. 

The curtain fell amidst loud shouts of applause 
from every part of the house, and where a few 
minutes previous all was order, now all was noise 
and confusion. Ladies rose to see and be seen. 
Gentlemen left their seats, Harry Morton among 
the rest} and not until then was he aware that 
his sister and Mr. Clayton had made their ap¬ 
pearance. He apologized, and, turning to Kate, 
'gave the promised introduction. 

1 Miss Manley looked the haughty beauty in the 
face for a moment, then bowing gracefully, she 
said she was most happy to make her acquaint¬ 
ance, at the same time offering her hand, which 
Miss Morton coolly took, and turning to Mr. 
Clayton, laughingly said, 

“ You see Miss Manley is one of the old school. 
This shaking hands has been some time out of 
date with us.” 

“Yes, and the practice of kissing introduced 
in its place,” he quietly replied; “but, for my 
-part, I must say I like the old-fashioned way the 
best.” 

. Caroline feigned not to notice this rebuff, hut 
passing to her seat commenced a lively conver- 
• sation, not forgetting a hint at Kate as often as 
she could. Kate felt it all, and wished herself 
at home again. Her pale face and quivering lip 
-was not unnoticed by Mr. Clayton, who invited 


her to stand a little while, which she refused; 
but turning to Mr. Morton, requested they should 
leave. This, as his situation was anything but 
pleasant, he was very glad to consent to do. 

Kate drew her cloak around her, bade them good 
evening, and was about to leave, when Caroline 
said, “ oh, Miss Manley, I came very near forget¬ 
ting my politeness,” then drawing forth a showy 
card-case, and presenting her coolly with a card, 
she said, “you must call and see me.” 

Kate took it with a trembling band. 

“Why, what is the matter, child?” said Caro¬ 
line, “you must be nervous you tremble so, put 
it in your pocket or you will lose it; and I am 
no way ambitious to have my name so common 
as to be picked up by anybody.” 

“I can assure Miss Morton she need not feel 
the least alarmed,” said Kate, her bosom heaving 
with emotion, but drawing forth a neat and beau¬ 
tiful case, she said, “you see, I will put it-in a 
more appropriate place, at the same time allow 
me to return the compliment,” and she presented 
her card, “my time is occupied until five o^clock, 
but after that hour, should Miss Morton feel like 
paying me a friendly visit, I should be happy to 
. see her.” 

i “Is the same invitation extended to me?” in- 
I quired Mr. Clayton. Kate bowed gracefully: and 
! they separated. The one thinking, “she will not 
! want any more of my society,” and the other, 
| “can this be what the world calls the pleasures 
of a fashionable life ? If so, I want no more. 
This night has learned mo a lesson never to be 
forgotten. Let them aspire to show and fashion 
that will, my motto shall be happiness.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“Well, Edward, how did you enjoy yourself 
last night?” said Mrs. Stanley to her nephew, 
Mr. Clayton, “you seem to be rather dull this 
morning, I thought to have seen you so lively 
and talkative that you would have entertained 
me the whole day with your admiration of bliss 
Morton. She is, I believe, counted the belle of 
the season,” 

“She may be by some, aunt; but not by me, I 
assure you. I think her anything but pretty— 
anything but sensible.” 

“You are rather severe on bliss Morton, but, 
however, it will give some of the other young 
ladies a chance. Here you are, with good looks 
in your favor, plenty of money, and all you want 
now is"a nice little wife to help you spend it.” 

“Well, aunt, should I marry Miss Morton, I 
should be at no loss for some one to do that, for 
with her mother’s help I think they would soon 
lighten my‘purse. The old lady seems very fond 
of knowing who and what one is. May I ask 
who she is? People that are so very inquisitive 
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should never be offended with others who like to 
return the compliment.’* 

“Edward, you know I am one of these kind of 
people that hear and see all, and say but little. 
Mrs. Morton arose from nothing, and is a true 
believer in the don’t-tell-me-what-I-was-once, 
but-what-I-am-now doctrine. This is all you can 
know from me.” 

“That is enough,” replied Edward, laughing, 
“that was just the opinion I formed of the old 
lady myself. But, aunt, let us change, the sub¬ 
ject. Are you a believer in love at first sight?” 

“That is a.strange question, Edward. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Because I am,” 

“Howlong since? I hope you will not marry 
in haste and repent at your leisure.” 

“I do not think it possible that I should ever 
repent in marrying a young lady like Miss Man- 
ley,” replied he, seriously. 

“Manley!” said Mrs. Stanley, “I once knew 
a family of that name; but it cannot be them. 
I remember well hearing Mrs. Manley say, at 
her husband’s death, ‘we are the only two now 
remaining.’ ” 

“What two, aunt?” 

“Herself and daughter, who I think then was' 
about thirteen years of age.” 

“Should this be the same family, do you know 
anything against them, witli the exception of 
their being poor?” 

“No, Edward, they were a family to grace any 
society. Mr. Manley was a minister, and died 
as he had lived, beloved by all who knew him; 
nothing, I assure you, would give me greater 
pleasure than to renew the acquaintance. But 
why do I talk thus? It cannot be the same. I 
have been in the city five years, and I left them 
at the old homestead, where I was under the im¬ 
pression they would end their days.” 

“Will you make me one promise?” 

“Well, Edward, name it.” 

“I have already sent a note to Mfas Manley, 
telling her I shall pay her and her mother a 
visit to-morrow afternoon. Promise to go with 
me.” 

“That I will do with pleasure.” 

“Should you recognize your old friend in Mrs. 
Manley,” he said. 

But his aunt playfully interrupted him, “and 
you your little wife (that is to be) in Kate, we 
shall both be equally gratified.” 

Clayton laughed. “Well,” he said,‘‘remem¬ 
ber, aunt, this mu3t all bo kept a secret.” 

“ Oh, certainly, did you ever know a woman, 
old or young, that was not fond of a little ro¬ 
mance?” 

“No—nor one that could keep a secret?” 

“Very well, sir, it is good for you that you have 


; made your escape, it is already eleven o’clock, 
j and not one visit paid; and there is poor Mrs. 
I Smith waiting patiently for my order to get neces- 
| saries for her little family.” 

i 


! CHAPTER IV. 

| The season for balls and parties was nearly 
over. All the young ladies were wondering who 
would be the winner of Mrs. Stanley’s nephew. 
In spite of all the manoeuvring, no offer had been 
made that any one knew of. It had been whis¬ 
pered, indeed, that there was a house building 
for him, so he certainly must intend settling in 
Philadelphia. 

If some of the young ladies or their manoeuv¬ 
ring mammas had been present w'hen Edward 
and his aunt paid the promised visit to Kate, 
they would have known who this house was for. 
Mrs. Stanley had found in Mrs. Manley her old 
friend. Circumstances had greatly changed since 
they had parted. When the new minister took 
charge of the little church so well known to 
them, Kate Manley thought she would rather be 
a school-teacber in a strango city, than receive 
their living as an act of charity. Accordingly 
to the city she came. 

From the hour of this interview, Edward be¬ 
came inseparable to Kate. He had loved her 
witli a pure, disinterested love from their first 
meeting; and every day only increased his pas¬ 
sion, by developing more the charms of her 
mind. Nor was Kate insensible to his merit. 
She learned to watch for his footsteps, to hang 
upon his every word; and when finallyhe ven¬ 
tured to whisper his love, she hid her face on 
his shoulder, and acknowledged that the feeling 
was returned. 

As we have said, the season was over.for par¬ 
ties. One only now remained, and as that was 
to be given by Mrs. Stanley, none doubted its 
b^ing a splendid affair. 

The night arrived, and Caroline Morton had 
nearly completed her toilet. Suddenly she sat 
down in a peevish maimer, and said, “I never 
saw anything like it.” 

“What is the matter now?” inquired her 
mother. 

“I never try my best to look well,” said Caro¬ 
line, “but what I am disappointed; nothing seems 
to go right with me, to-night. Harry promised 
to bring my bouquet, at least an hour ago, I 
expect that will be wrong too when it comes.”, 

She had not finished the last sentence, when 
her brother entered with the promised bouquet. 

“What’ are you laughing at?” said Harry, “I 
am glad to see you in such good spirits.” 

“Why, I never see a bouquet of flowers but ! 
think of your Kate Manley. What has become 
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of her? Have you ever seen lier since tlie night 
of the opera?” : 

“Yes, once,” said Harry, ‘with a sigh, “and : 
that was to be dismissed forever from the house; j 
and yuu will confer a favor on me by never men- j 
tioning her name to me again.” ► 

“Poor fellow,” said Caroline, sarcastically, > 

“you speak as though your heart was nearly j 
broken, I hope you will see some young lady \ 
that will break it for you quite to-night.” j 
“.Ditto, sister,” replied Harry, tartly, “I hope 
you will see something to bring down your 
haughty pride.” > 

With this very pleasing conversation they left j 
for Mrs. Stanley’s. When they arrived the guests j 
had all assembled: everything was going on plea-j 
aantly and in good taste. But where was Mr. { 
Clayton? All wondered, but none liked to ask. \ 


Finally he made his appearance. But who was 
that beautiful and modest-looking girl that re¬ 
clined so gracefully on his arm? “She must he 
a stranger,” was whispered through the room. 
Many were the introductions, hut still there was 
a mystery that none could solve; none except 
Caroline Morton; she well knew that face again, 
and in bitterness thought “Harry wished I might 
see something to-night that would humble my 
pride, it is done; but he shall not have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing it.” 

Actions, however, speak louddt* than words. 
Both spoke loud enough the next morning, when 
Harry Morton, looking over the paper, read, 

“Married, at the residence of Mrs. Stanley, 

by the Rev.-, Edward Clayton, Esq., to Miss 

Kate Manley, daughter of the late Rev. John 
Manley.” 
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KEEPING A. 

BY JANE 

. “I wish pa kept a carriage,” said Julia Nelson 
id. her mother, one day on coming home from 
school. 

' “Why, my child?” • ' J 

* “Because Mary Jones and Lydia Burroughs 3 

both have carriages to come for them when it’! 
rains; and it makes one feel- so.me an to s6e one's ! 
schoolmates riding homo, while one has to trudge j 
through the wet on foot. All the girls, and even ; 
the teachers think more of Mary and Lydia than ; 
of me, and the others whose fathers don't keep ; 
Carriages.” ; • 

“I am sorry to see you so discontented, Julia,” j 
replied her mother. “Your words imply amen- j 
vious disposition which. I never before suspected • 
you to possess. Your father, my dear, is not j 
able to keep a carriage, or else he would, at least's 
if he thought it would gratify either you or me. : 
We cannot control fortune always, and some are 
rich, and others poor, without any peculiar merit, 
or demerit. But we can all exercise a contented 
spirit. We are far better off than many of our 
neighbors; and for-this we should be thankful. 
You ought to think of thisj my child, when you 
feel these envious promptings in the heart. If 
you-would contrast your lot with those below, 
rather than with those above, you would be far 
happier.” 

* “But, ma, you don’t know how hard it is to 
see the girls all pay court to Mary Jones and 
Lydia Burroughs, when I know they are no better 
than me. There’s Mary Jones, indeed, a per¬ 
fect roinp. And so ill-behaved too. Don’t you 
remember, ma, at Mrs.. Townsend’s party, she 
boasted she had tasted Everything on the table, 
and bad a specimen of all the curious confec¬ 
tionary wrapped up in one corner of her’hand¬ 
kerchief. If I had acted so everybody would 
have called it rude. But Mary Jones can do as 
she pleases, and nobody finds fault with her.” 

“It does seem hard, I know,” replied Mrs. 
Nelson, “but you will find life, my child, full of 
similar trials. It is useless to deny that riches 
cover a great many faults. There are always 
low-minded people willing to pander to the weak¬ 
nesses of the wealthy; but this does not'render 
vulgarity in the rich the more excusable. The 
really refined are never blinded to the faults of 
the wealthy. Let it be your effort to merit the 
esteem of the good; and you will find yourself 
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loved far more than those who are more fortu¬ 
nate in worldly gifts. You can then afford to 
despise the adulation which the weak pay to the 
merely rich.” 

This conversation had a lasting effect on Julia. 
She was a sensible girl, and had an excellent 
heart, and by following her mother’s advice, she 
soon conquered her'great foible,'envy. She grew 
up amiable, well-bred and intelligent. Without 
being strikingly beautiful, she had a pleasant face' 
and a graceful figure; and she always dressed 
with taste, though economically. Her‘father’s 
comparatively limited means did not allow her to 
wear expensive articles, but in her simple white 
dress and pretty straw bonnet, she looked a thou¬ 
sand times lovelier than either Mary Jones or 
Lydia Burroughs, with their damask silks, velvet’ 
cloaks, and costly Paris hats. 

Mary Jones, however, had grown up quite a 
beauty. She had big, bold, black eyes; a volup¬ 
tuous form-; was a head taller than most of her 
sex: and, in short, had all the material to make 
what is called a splendid woman. She dressed 
extravagantly. The unnecessary sums spent on 
her person annually would have supported many 
a family in comfort. Her father, already rich 
when this story began, was now a millionaire; 
and he bad but this one daughter. Her manners, 
however, had not improved. She' was still as 
forward, selfish, and rude as when a school-girl: 
indeed, but for her wealth she would have been 
pronounced vulgar. 

“My dear,” she said, one day, during a call 
on her bosom friend, Lydia Burroughs, “I have 
magnificent news 'for you. The Mexican war is 
over, and Major Howard is coming home on leave. 
You know what a hero he has been: wounded 
twice, once almost mortally; and mentioned, in 
Gen. Scott’s despatches, as having distinguished 
himself in three battles.” 

“Why, when he was last here,” interposed 
Lydia, “be was but a lieutenant.” • 

“To' be sure. Ho only left West Point two 
years before the war began; and now he is a, 
major! And such a splendid looking man. What 
magnificent black whiskers: and, I ’v'e no doubt, 
a moustache, by this time. • Oh! he must be 
divine.' Do you know, my dear, that I think we 
would make an excellent couple? I intend to 
set my cap for him.” 
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“And you’ll succeed, you are so beautiful,” j 
said Lydia, with a sigh, for Lydia was excessively 
plain. .Poor girl, she had already discovered that 
riches could not do everything: they cduld not 
buy a handsome and distinguished husband, and 
she would not, as yet, take up with any other. 

• The information of 'Mary Jones proved correct; 

and Major Howard came home. At a public ball 
given to him, on the evening of the day when his 
fellow citizens presented him with a gold sword, 
the scheming heiress met him for the first time. 
She was attired in the most costly manner, and 
fairly blazed with .diamonds. It was, at once, 
evident that the gallant young soldier was struck 
by her beauty: he asked to dance ;witli her, and, j 
as soon as possible, returned to solicit that honor j 
again. Mary Jones Went home elated with her i 
success, and dreamed all ; night of the hero. In ! 
fact she was as much in love as a woman of her ! 
nature could he. . ! 

But, when Sunday came, her bright visions j 
received a partial check. • She and Julia Nelson j 
both attended the same church, and Major How- j 
ard, who had .escorted Mary, here first caught; 
sight of the lovely face of.Julia. Years before he i 
had known the Nelsons, and he now thought, : 
with pain, how forgetful he had been in not cal¬ 
ling on them. When the service was- over he 
met Julia in the aisle, and, with a smile, claimed 
an acquaintance. The blushing girl, who had 
felt hurt at his neglect, was embarrassed, and 
scarcely knew what to say; hut this charming 
confusion only increased her beauty in Major 
Howard’s eyes; and he went home divided in 
admiration between Mary and Julia. 

The former saw the impression that her old 
schoolmate had created, and was at once jealous 
and enraged. . She was jealous, because she heard 
Julia’s praises in every one’s mouth; she was 
enraged, because Julia was poor, and it chafed 
the haughty heiress to have a rival in one who 
was not rich. Nevertheless she resolved to give 
Julia no advantage. For once she endeavored to 

• control her temper, and she generally succeeded 
when Major Howard was present. She dressed 
more expensively than ever, and, as she thought, 
more beautifully. She made her father give fre¬ 
quent entertainments, to all which Major Howard 
was invited, while Julia was not, it being her pur¬ 
pose to keep them apart. She daily paraded her 
parent’s magnificent carriage, with its liveried 
servants, by the hotel where the' young soldier 
lodged. 

But all could not prevent the intimacy between 
Major Howard and Julia increasing. Having- 
plenty of time on his hands, the young hero spent 
most of'it in visiting:' and as he was of a refined 
mind, he delighted particularly in the society of 
ladies. While his brother officers were wasting 


their, mornings in the billiard-room, the bar-roOm, 
or the piazza of. the hotel, he was calling on the 
different families he knew, sometimes reading to 
the ladies while they sewed, sometimes describing 
Mexican life to them. A favorite resort was the 
parlor of the Nelsons. Here Julia and her mother, 
after eleven o’clock, were always to be found sew¬ 
ing; and here the major Bpent half his mornings. 
It was not long before Julia began to find herself 
taking an interest in her visitor too deep for her 
future comfort; for his fascinating manners, un¬ 
pretending character,'high renown, and sterling 
worth were irresistible. She made this discovery 
of her. weakness, one. day, while Major Howard 
was praising Mary Jones, by, the sharp pang of 
jealousy that his words created. 

And now Julia was as unhappy as. her .rival. 
She soon learned that most of Major Howard’s, 
evenings were spent at Mr. Jones’, or at parties 
in company with Mary. It is true he continued 
to visit Julia as frequently as ever. But much 
of his conversation continued to be, as it had 
always been, addressed to her mother; and she 
saw nothing in this to console her. Her hopeless 
love, against which she struggled in vain, soon 
undermined her health; she grewpale andlistlcss, 
until finally her mother remarked the change. •, 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs* 
Nelson induced Julia to confess the state of her 
heart, and then only by suspecting the truth, and 
probing her till she acknowledged it. When Julia 
had revealed all she had to, tell, which she did 
amid many sobs, she continued, 

“And, ma, he’ll ne^er.love me in return; for 
I am poor, and almost plain-looking, while Mary 
is rich and beautiful. I know its very wrong for 
me to think of him; hut I couldn’t help it at 
first; and now—and now—though I try so hard 
I cannot forget him.” 

“There is one thing you must do, Julia,” re¬ 
plied her mother, “and in. this I can assist you: 
you must see Major Howard no more, or but 
rarely. In fact you had better leave this place 
for awhile. I will write to my brother, in New 
York, proposing a visit for you; and, meantime, 
if Major Howard calls I will tell him you are 
engaged.” 

It was a hard thing for Julia, knowing that the 
man she loved was so near, to deny herself the 
pleasure of seeing him when he called that day; 
but she knew that her mother’s advice was for 
the best, and she implicitly followed it. Major 
Howard did not remain as long as usual, and an 
hour after, as Julia happened.to he near her 
: window, she saw him go by on horseback, in 
| attendance on the carriage of Mr. Jones.- Julia 
| caught a g}impse of Mary within the coach, all 
J smiles and satisfaction: and the poor girl threw 
herself on the bed and wept. 
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A week passed, and, Julia saw no more of Major ? 
Howard. He had called twice, in the interval, 
at the Nelsons; but Julia had invariably denied } 
herself. In consequence, several days had,now | 
elapsed, and he had not called again; but,.every, 
porning, he went by the house on horseback, in 
attendance on Mary. It was a melancholy week 
for, Julia. She felt convinced that Major Howard 
^as angry at her, for denying herself; and though 
she knew sho was doing right, she did not Buffer 
the less. 

She was. right too.—he was angry. The first 
Jay he was a little annoyed, the second he was 
vepd, the third he was positively in a. rage. The 
truth is Major Howard had found the society of 
the Nelsons unusually delightful: he was pleased 
with Julia'especially, and he thought he saw that 
she liked him as a visitor. It bffended his self- 
love, therefore, to be thus summarily dismissed. 
He never suspected tlie real state of affairs, but 
conjecturing that Julia found his society irksome, 
he proudly resolved not to trespass on her time 
again." 

His mornings, accordingly, were chiefly de¬ 
voted to Mary, who left no stone unturned to 
. win his favor. She had lately heard of his visits 
to Julia, and hailed their cessation as her own 
triumph.. Gratified vanity made her, for tho time, 
more amiable than was her habit; and Major 
Howard was not far wrong when he thought her j 
smile really sweet. Day after day, therefore, he j 
continued to be her attendant: and, while with i 
her, he was sufficiently happy. But, when night! 
came, and he reviewed the events of the day, he j 
could not but reflect, with a sigh, that the hours j 
had left" less contentment after them than when J 
he had been accustomed to visit the Nelsons. He | 
began, beforo the week was over, to pine after; 
the society of Julia; and his anger grew less and 
less. ’ . * 

For he discovered that he was in love with j 
Mary’s rival;, and that Mary herself had only < 
dazzled him, for awhile, with her beauty. There 
was a boldness, approaching to vulgarity, about 
the heiress, which was repulsive to Major How¬ 
ard; for though, generally, she contrived to adapt 
herself to what she saw was his taste, she could 
not always succeed. As the week progressed, 
and he was more constantly with Mary, this vul¬ 
garity became more perceptible. In short, every 
day’s absence from Julia enhanced.the charms of 
the latter, and depreciated those of the heiress. 
^AVhen Sunday came the lover had made up his 
mind how to act. “Julia, I fear does not love 
me,” he said, “"but I see now that I love her; 
and I will not lose the chance, however slight, "of 
Winning her. I will see her, tell her of my pas¬ 
sion, and ask her to try me: perhaps she may 
accept me on probation; I used to think she was 


pleased to see me. But, even if .1 fail, I will be 
no worse off than now;, and, at any rate, I-will 
not allow this foolish anger to keep me Silent.” 

It often requires, more courage for a man to 
open his heart to the-woman,,he loves, than, to 
face a battery; and so-Major Howard found oiit. 
He had gone alone to church", Sunday evening^ 
much to the chagrin of Mary, who had expected 
him ]to call for her; but he wished to speak with 
Julia alpne, and he knew he could not have a 
better opportunity than on this evening; for as 
Mr. Nelson generally accompanied his wife and 
daughter to church, the 1 lover intended, when the 
services were over, to join, the Nelsons and offer 
Julia his arm, a courtesy which she could not 
refuse, even if she disliked him. It was a bold 
and resolute determination, characteristic of the 
soldier. The event turned out as Major Howard 
had expected; Julia came attended by her father 
and mother: and when the congregation broke up, 
the lover took care to ho near tho door in order 
to intercept his-mistress. He could, however, 
scarcely articulate Julia’s-name • and Julia, when 
she comprehended his meaning, was not less agi¬ 
tated than he. • 

Upon that interview we will not dweU. It is 
enough to say that the walk was- so protracted 
that Mr. Nelson, after waiting half an hour, would 
have gone back to search for Julia, had not his 
wife, with a quiet smile, told him she was certain 
Major Howard was a safe escort. The truth was, 
Mrs.. Nelson had, all. along, suspected that the 
major loved Julia. But fearing she might pos¬ 
sibly be mistaken, she would not, for her child’s 
peace, hold out any hope to Julia. “If he loves 
her,” she said, to herself, “lie will find it out, 
and tell her" so: if he does not, she cannot too 
soon forget him.’* . 

A glimpse at Julia’s face, when the happy girl 
entered followed closely by Major Howard, re¬ 
vealed the state of affairs to-Mrs. Nelson. The 
mother soon left the parlor, and was pursued by 
Julia, who, throwing herself into her parent’s 
arms, sobbed the glad intelligence that she only 
wanted her father’s and mother’s consent to be¬ 
come the betrothed of Major Howard. Meantime 
the major seized the occasion of Julia’s absence 
to tell Mr. Nelson of his hope3. In half an hour 
the whole family was re-assembled in the parlor, 
tho lovers supremely happy, and the parents 
happy to see their children so. 

The rage of Mary when she found that Julia 
had carried off the husband she coveted, we shall 
not attempt to describe.- As she had really loved 
Major Howard,, at least in her way, her disap¬ 
pointment was peculiarly poignant; but no one 
pitied her, for her rude .and haughty manners 
made people generally hate-her; and her para¬ 
sites, who might have consoled her, dared not, for 
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the-suspicion that she had been a rival of Julia, 
she now ahgrily repudiated. * 

Julia had been mimed about a week, and was 
already established in a magnificent mansion, for 
her husband was as wealthy as he was celebrated, 
when, one day, calling at her mother’s, the latter 
pointed to Julia’s elegant equipage, and said, 
“Do you recollect, my child, a conversation we 
had, years ago, about keeping a carriage? I told 
you then that, though your father could not afford 
such a luxury, the truly refined would not think 
the less of you on that account.” 


“I remember it,'dear mamma,’’ said Julia, 
kissing her, “and I have found your prophecy 
right. You cannot tell how much good the con* 
versation did -me. I was fast growing envious 
and unamiable; but your judicious rebuke cured 
me. And, perhaps, to that very conversation I 
owe it that I now do ride in my carriage.” 

■ “Always be as amiable, my dear, as when you 
had none, and I shall ask no more.” - /md, with 
these words, the mother kissed the young bride 
in turn. 
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MARRIAGE AND MISERY. 


BY JAMES L. FUTHEY. 


It would be well for those who contemplate 
entering into the marriage relation, to ponder 
well the old adage, “look before you leap.” It 
is certain that by so doing many a luckless union 
would be averted—many a shattered heart pro 
served—and many of the troubles that afflict life 
in this world be unexperienced and unknown. 
Unnatural marriages are most likely to cause the 
deepest misery and suffering that the world is 
capable of engendering. It is opposed to nature 
that two persons differently educated—dissimilar 
in their thoughts, feelings, and disposition should 
dwell together in peace, love and quiet. Domestic 
bickerings must soon arise, and the once gay and 
cheerful heart be racked by incessant turmoil and 
contention. Matrimonial alliances should never 
be completed in violation of reason. Our pas¬ 
sions are blind—incapable, themselves, of acting 
rightly; and they should, therefore, be, at all 
times, under the guidance of the moral and in¬ 
tellectual faculties. 

Philip Harmen was the father of two as beau¬ 
tiful daughters as ever tripped the earth, or 
breathed the free air of heaven. The light of 
their sunny faces could disperse the gloom of 
the dreariest heart, and force smiles to rest upon 
the mo3t stoical countenance. Few ever gazed 
upon them but felt happier by the sight; few 
were ever gazed upon by them, but a thrill of 
delight, such as they seldom felt, gave increased 
buoyancy to their spirit—a new delight to their 
being. The “admired of all admirers,” it may 
readily be imagined that their lovers were neither 
“few nor far between.” The father felt a noble 
pride as lie walked through his mansion, the 
brightest oxmaments of which were his two ever 
cheerful daughters, and a youthful feeling stole 
through his aged limbs os he watched them flit¬ 
ting, fairy-like, about in the discharge of their 
ordinary duties. Their mother had died when 
they were quite young, but she bad already com¬ 
menced instilling into their minds virtuous prin¬ 
ciples, and charged her husband in her dying hour 
not to forget their, moral and religious training. 

Time passed on. Her children grew up as lovely 
as they were virtuous—indeed, their virtues gave 
additional loveliness to their characters. Beauty 
is ever more beautiful when religion lights up the 
soul and sheds a hallowed illumination over the 
faip. They received an excellent education—an 
education that fitted them to perform the various 


duties of their sex skilfully and intelligently; 
When they had completed their studies and re¬ 
turned home ready to act their part upon life’s 
eventful stage, their father deemed it a fit occa¬ 
sion to offer them some advice. 

“You have now, my daughters,” he said, 
“passed through the easiest portion of your 
life. Your path thus far has been strewn with 
roses. Hereafter you must expect to find thorns 
intermingled therewith. The cares of the world 
may press heavily upon your hearts, and put 
your patience and forbearance to the severest 
trial. But never despair. In adversity as well as 
in prosperity let all your actions be on the side of 
virtue. Show to the world that in all you do, 
you are actuated by a pure sense of right, and 
you will ever win the homage of the good. For¬ 
get not the holy lessons you were taught in your 
childhood, and remember that the last prayers 
of a fond mother were that her children might 
grow up virtuous and happy. Should you ever 
be disposed to marry, be careful-above all things 
on whom you bestow your affections. Once 
united, you are united till death, and a wrong 
step taken in marriage cannot'easily be retraced. 
Spurn the hand of every one whom you have the 
least suspicion of being tainted with vice, and let 
no feeling of love, however ardent, urge you on 
with recklessness in such a matter. You have 
been the joy of my life thus far, and I trust while 
it shall please heaven to permit me to dwell upon 
earth, I shall never be made miserable by seeing 
you unhappy.” 

We have already said the sisters were in no 
want of lovers. Beauty will win suitors even 
where there is not the additional attraction of 
virtue and wealth. Sarah, the younger, only 
laughed at her admirers; but Alice had a more 
sensitive heart. Her affections soon began to 
centre on a single object. One by one her lovers 
vanished, and William Welnar, for such was the 
name of the fortunate individual, had the whole 
fitdd to himself without a rival. 

Welnar was little worthy of Alice. He was 
deceitful and dishonest in the extreme. In his 
heart lurked all the bad passions of our nature. 
Yet he possessed an uncommon tact of veiling 
his ill qualities whenever it suited liis purpose. 
Having been but for a short time a resident in 
the neighborhood where Alice dwelt, he was of 
course not perfectly known. His conversation 
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^as graceful, and in the presence of Alice at all | 
times of a moral caste; his demeanor courteous i 
and elegant; and indeed he seemed in all things : 
; to possess the requisites of a kind, virtuous and 
■•affectionate huBband. A few of Alice’s friends! 
(and all who knew her were such) who had 
. casually noticed something of his true disposi- j 
■lion, when informed of the match gave an ominous 
shake of the head, while others asserted that the 
day of her marriage would be a transition from 
bliss to woe; but none ventured the delicate task 
of remonstrating with her. ! 

Mr. Harmen, however, watched with intense I 
anxiety this play of love, and was extremely ap- j 
• prehcnsive lest Alice should give herself up to a j 
. man whose true character he seemed confident j 
. ■was not fully exhibited, and on whom he had i 
ever-cast a suspicious gaze. Alice judged by his 1 
f movements at times he was deeply concerned! 
' about something, but little suspected it was she j 
who troubled his feelings. But her love for Wei- j 
. car was already too strongly fixed to be broken | 
off by the entreaties of friends, or beseechings of: 
, a father—indeed she fairly adored him. Bright 
and glorious visions of the future floated before 
her imagination, and dreams of bliss higher than 
ehe had over enjoyed sweetened her repose. 

Not expecting any opposition in her matrimo¬ 
nial projects, she one day broached the subject 
to her father. His features, usually betokening 
inward joy, changed into an expression of anguish 
when he heard it, and he paced his room for a 
long time before he could find it in his power to 
speak. He said, at last, with evident emotion, 

“Alice, you little know the pain your words 
have given me. I had feared you might fall a 
victim to the wiles of this man, and yet I hoped 
your good sense, your love of virtue, your desire 
to live happy in the world would restrain you 
from linking yourself to one who carries, at least, 
'a doubtful character, and whose honeyed vtords 
1 may he but the promptings of a deceitful heart. 
By the love you bear your father—by your high 
respect for Christian principles—by your hope of 
future bliss, I conjure you to countenance him 
no longer.” 

“I have already vowed X would be his,” was 
her calm reply. 

“And now you expect my consent to the mar¬ 
riage. If you deemed it necessary to the con¬ 
tract why did you not consult me beforehand?” 
answered he, somewhat sternly. 

“I had not looked for opposition, and am now 
surprised to find it. I have seen nothing that 
would justify me in discarding him, and no vague 
suspicions shall he permitted to snap the cord 
that binds me to him. Surely you place a wrong 
estimate upon him.” 

“No, I cannot; he is yet, as it were, a stranger 


in the neighborhood—your acquaintance with 
him has been short, far too short to form that 
connexion with him you desire; and though he • 
may have shown off a good character in your pre¬ 
sence, he has exhibited a different one elsewhere. 

I have lately heard of some of his doings*” 

.“From whom, pray?” was the sadden reply; 
“disappointed rivals have plotted some foul tale, 
and tattling lips, X fear, have borne it to your 
ears, and you have believed it. No! no; I am 
not to be deterred from marrying the man of my 
choice because the breath of calumny is blown 
on Mm from such a source—it only binds me the 
stronger to him.” While there was something 
of indignation in her words, there was a touch 
of sadness in her voice as she spoke. 

“Speak not thus, my child,” was the father’s 
answer; “tongues that would not causelessly 
denounce him have spoken it, and there is too 
much reason to fear that the half is not yet 
known. You have fallen in love with him at 
first sight; his prepossessing appearance has 
charmed you; you have given way to your feel¬ 
ings without calling in the aid of your judgment, 
and he found your heart a prize easily taken. 
He may prove a good; husband, but you have no 
means of determining that he will. His acts are 
unknown, or where known, they decide against 
him.” 

“Is it thus that he is judged? No, I cannot 
believe that deceit could dwell in his bosom— 
that he could do anything wrong. If dark crimes 
had ever sullied his heart, his countenance could 
not wear so pure and peaceful an expression. 
Surely you will grant your consent,” and her 
voice assumed a pleading tone. 

“For you to marry this Welnar? Never! I 
do not wish to see you miserable. It is for your 
own good I withhold my consent. If you judge 
of one’s character always by their outward actions 
and appearances, you have yet an important les¬ 
son to learn in the study of human nature. Re¬ 
member now; my determination is fixed and I 
will not alter it—if you become wedded to him, 
and wretchedness be your lot thereafter, you may 
look to me for pity, but to heaven for forgiveness. 
It is a rash step you-are about to take, and I have 
dutifully pre-admonished you.” 

She saw in his reply an inflexibility that it was 
useless to attempt to overcome,.and resorted to 
no more pleadings, merely answering him thus: 

“What then am I to do? Would you have me 
break a solemn promise ?” 

“You should not have plighted yourself thus 
unconditionally before seeking my advice. Better 
still to break your promise than live with a broken 
heart hereafter.” 

“Had I expected such an issue I would. But 
I have solemnly affirmed I would be his wife, and 
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X must abide by it. Never let if be said : 'of me 
that my lips breathed a vow—that I gave assu¬ 
rances of attachment that an after course disre¬ 
garded. Come weal or come woo, I am willing 
to make'the trial.” 

Her father manifesting no disposition to reply, 
she soon after left the room. Much as it pained 
her to differ with him, her love was too substan¬ 
tially fixed on its object to be easily removed. 
Alas! for her delusion. Alas I alas! her disobe¬ 
dience. 

When Alice next met her lover, Bhe described 
to him the result of the interview; repeating, 
however, the strong attachment she still enter¬ 
tained for him. It was undesirable news for 
him, but bent on achieving his purposes, and 
supposing she would be prevented from wedding 
him in her own residence, he proposed an elope¬ 
ment, hoping, as is often the case, that a parental 
re-conciliation would take place a year or so 
thereafter; but her heart rebelled against such 
a proposition. 

“No, that will not do,” said she; “though his 
assent cannot be obtained, he will yet permit our 
marriage to take place in his own dwelling. I 
am free to act as I choose; and though my de¬ 
sires may not be in accordance with his, he will j 
not, for that reason, completely frustrate them, j 
In a few years you can live down the ill reports j 
that malignant tongues have circulated- against 
you, and those who now despise you will be j 
forced to acknowledge your worth.” 

“But how unpleasant it is to dwell in a place 
where false tales have injured one’s character. It 1 
checks one’s aspiration to rise in the world, and •] 
deadens that vigor of action which might else mark j 
one’s course, were only regarded with favor.” j 

“Oh! lot it not be so with you, dear'William,” 
was her fervent answer, “these calumnies will 
soon disappear before an upright course of con¬ 
duct; you can be prosperous here in your busi¬ 
ness ; here dwell all the friends and relations I 
have on earth, I do not wish to leave them.” 

Finding her impregnable on this point, he 
carried the subject no further. Had William 
Welnar possessed human sensibilities he would 
have colored with complete abashment, he would 
have felt the stings of conscience tormenting 
him unceasingly at the sight of such a noble- 
hearted, unsophisticated being reposing implicit 
confidence in his veracity, disbelieving the talcs 
that had been sped abroad derogatory to his 
character, when he knew in his very heart they 
were founded in truth, and yet with a painter’s 
skill gilded them over with the speciousness of 
purity and goodness. But “love, is a credulous 
passion.” A stranger would discover sad de¬ 
fects in a child, that the mother’s affection would 
cause her to overlook; and so truly ardent lovers 


are apt to be blind to the vices of .their beloved 
while their virtues ever stand out in grand con* 
spicuousness. 

A day was set apart for their espousals, and 
though but a short way in the future, time in 
the opinion of the two lovers never moved bo 
tardily 'as then. Alice was correct when ahe 
said her father would permit it to take place in 
his own lovely abode. But it was a sad day to 
him, no joyous feeling bounded within his breast; 
no smiles rested on his furrowed cheeks. She, 
too, though a bride, occasionally appeared sor¬ 
rowful, and a keen, observer at one time might 
have noticed a tear-drop coursing down her 
glossy cheeks, an emblem of imperfect bliss. 
Why was this? Because she was acting in op* 
position to her father’s wishes: and she knew 
the painful feelings it occasioned him. But she 
had no power to act otherwise. Love, deep and 
strong, had taken possession, of her heart, and 
nothing short of death could have parted her 
from him in whom her holiest affections were 
enchased. 

We will now pass over a few years, during 
which the true and natural disposition of Wel¬ 
nar became gradually unfolded, followed by ns 
gradual a lapsing into grief on the part of Alice. 
Let us take a view of her as she now appears ia 
her own dwelling. Oh! mark the change in her 
countenance! How sorrowful she looks! Smiles 
no longer deck her face—the mark of anguish is 
there: and though that countenance once rivalled 
the sun in brightness, it has lost it gay ness, and 
now more resembles the paleness of the moon; 
yet unlike it, whatever of brightness it possesses 
is not borrowed, but rises from her own soul 
long purified by religion, which ever gives to the 
human visage that holy light—that serenity and 
calm submissiveness in trial so eomportable with 
its nature. Anon, sbe casts a sorrowful look 
upon the infant in her arms, and then perchance 
weeps. Her heaving breast at times sends forth 
sighs loud and heavy; and that voice once so 
cheerful, has now a wailful sound. It is the 
darkness of night and she is alone—alone with a 
babe upon her breast, and a little boy playing 
by her side. Growing weary with his sport, he 
looks up, and in earnest tone says, “when will 
papa be home?”—that question stirs afresh the 
sad feelings of her heart and deepens her an¬ 
guish. She comforts him with the reply that 
he will he home directly, but alas! the houro! 
midnight may pass and find her still alone 
Where is he, and what can he be doing? 

From what has already been said the readei 
will surmise the answer. We will, however, fulb 
unmask Welnar’s course of life, and openly ex 
pose to view, and the indignity of all the villain 
that arrayed in the garb of virtue, wrecked i 
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noble heart, and blasted forever the bliss- that 
B o pare a being deserved. He is a gambler—a 
drunkard—a profligate. Go to some tavern, or 
gaming den, and you will find him; these are liia 
places :of resort, of pleasure. There you will 
gse him, reeling about a senseless wretch, or 
shuffling cards, while horrid oaths drop inces¬ 
santly'from his lips. The tongue that had once 
vrlth apparent sincerity uttered vows of eternal 
fidelity-to his still faithful, hut unfortunate com¬ 
panion—that had once whispered in her ears 
sentiments of pure and unchanging love in words 
that seemed to have been caught from angel lips 
—no.w discourses in the language of fiends, and 
impiously connects the Almighty’s name with 
enrscs that spring from an infuriated heart. 

Yet he had a love for Alice; not the strong, 
pare, self-sacrificing love of a true husband, but 
that light, evanescent affection, that beauty and 
a ; graceful deportment is apt simply to inspire; 
while in the wealth she appeared to have at her 
command he foresaw a valuable aid in the dark 
undertakings he might afterward engage in. It 
was not her integrity of character—her high re¬ 
gard for truth and virtue—qualities that consti¬ 
tuted her in these respects a pattern to her sex— 
that most enchanted him, for it would have been 
more fitting Ills disposition had she lacked in 
these, but it was those qualities which time hath 
power to destroy, but which long ere they were 
destroyed had ceased to exert their wonted in¬ 
fluence over him, as his actions testified. 

Alienated, however, from his old companions 
in iniquity, it had the effect of smothering for 
awhile the ill-desires of his mind, yet his old 
habits returned with all their original force as 
Boon as he had found out new comrades fitted 
like himsslf for evil. Step by step he plunged 
deeper into that dread abyss that leads to eternal 
ruin. Do you wonder now at the misery of his 
unfortunate consort? The earnestness with which 
she beseeohed him to abandon his wicked course 
—the tearful eye—the sorrowful, yet loving gaze 
into his face, as she plead with all the fervor of a 
womau’s heart for his reform, would have drawn 
tears even 

“From eyes unused to weep.” 

We will attempt briefly to depict one of these 
scenes; it will suffice to show the general tenor 
of them all. 

Returning home one evening earlier than he 
was accustomed to, and in a calmer mood than 
usual, she embraced the occasion as a fitting one 
to impress on his mind a consciousness of the 
evil he was committing. 

“William,” said she, “a few years ago when 
we exchanged vows at the altar, I deemed you 
sincere in making them. Have you forgotten 
those sacred promises?” 


“Have I departed from them?” he replied, 
coldly. “Have you not a good home?—have 
you ever'been afflicted with hunger?—has your 
body been pierced by cold for want of sufficient 
clothing?—have these children ever suffered for 
want of any of the necessaries of life? Indeed 
I think you are surrounded with all the comforts 
you could wish.” 

“Comforts! speak not that word if you would 
not deepen the wound you have already inflicted 
upon my heart. What comfort can I have when • 
sitting here alone in the still night, when the 
thought of where you are, and what you are 
engaged in, comes rushing with heart-breaking 
force upon my memory. True, I have never 
suffered with hunger or cold, hut not to you do 
I owe entire exemption from these; but the 
agony of mind I have been compelled to endure 
because of you, is far heavier to.bear than any , 
mere bodily ill. And these children suffer too. 
The lessons of goodness, they should learn from 
your lips are wanting, and I tremble for their 
fate when I see so bad an example set by their 
father.” ' 

“Why, Alice, I am often detained on matters 
of business, and what if I do meet at times in a 
social gathering with a few warm friends, do 
you think me worthy of condemnation on that 
account?” 

“Do not attempt to deceive me,” she answered 
in a mild, but firm voice. “ Your ill-conduct oft- 
times when you have returned home, testifies 
that you have been where no husband who re¬ 
gards his family, where no mortal who fears his 
God would ever dare enter. Faithfully have I 
endeavored to render you happy and comfortable 
in the world, but, strange as it appears, my de¬ 
votions have awakened no corresponding affec¬ 
tion in your heart. Heaven only knows what 
miseries the future may unfold to us if you 
persist in your course.” 

“Come, come,” said he, in a somewhat harsh 
tone, “you must not indulge yourself in such 
thoughts.. You have brooded over some little 
neglect I may have unintentionally shown toward 
you, till you have magnified it into an enormous 
crime. My actions are not half so evil as you 
imagine them to be.” 

“Would to heaven,” was her fervent answer, 
“they were free from it altogether! I would 
then know something of peace; this sorrowing 
heart would then feel what it was to be happy 
again. But, oh! William, you gamble—you aro 
addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
they are fast driving you on to ruin. The sad 
fate of others who pursued the same course 
should act as a fearful warning to your soul, 
and cause you to forsake the path wherein they 
trod. If not for my sake, for the sake of these 
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dear children, I imploTe you to desist from these 
practices. So full of wrath have you come home, 
at times, that now when your footsteps are heard 
by the door, little Horace runs and clings trem¬ 
bling to my side, hiding through fear of his own 
father; and even the babe I hold seems to cling 
closer to my breast, while every remark you utter 
is so tinged with profanity that they pierce my 
very soul like arrows. Little did I think when 
I became your wife that such would bo your 
course. When reports defamatory to your re¬ 
putation were then circulated I turned from them 
with loathing, and faithfully believed that time 
would prove them false. But, oh! how have I 
been deceived. You have proved a bane to me 
instead of a blessing, and were it not for these 
children I would woo the peace of the grave. If 
you entertain any kindly feelings toward me, 
show it by a change in your conduct. If you 
deem my life to you of any worth, let me not 
drink too deep of the cup of sorrow.” 

Appeals like these would somewhat touch his 
feelings, and he would make a slight promise to 
act better. A ray of hope would then beam in 
upon her soul; a few days ho would preserve his 
promise; then again he would relapse into his 
old habits, and sorrow heavier than before would 
settle upon her heart. In fact, the passion of 
Welnar for liquor and gambling was so strong it 
was impossible for him to desist. It had become 
fastened upon his soul in early youth, and there, 
leech-like, it clung, so firm that a woman’s tears 
—a woman’s prayers—a woman’s beseechings— 
the most powerful incentives to reform there are 
on earth—could not free him from it. 

Friends, whose regard for Alice was strong, 
and who perceived the agony she was compelled 
to endure on his account, often approached him 
and remonstrated against his conduct, but their 
words only called forth curses. One, a near 
neighbor, who greatly pitied Alice in her dis¬ 
tress, and whose heart was filled with just in¬ 
dignation at the course Welnar was pursuing, 
sought out his midnight haunts, hoping by con¬ 
fronting him there, and by stirring up in his 
mind a remembrance of his neglected family, to 
arouse a sense of guilt within his breast. He 
was found in a disreputable tavern. The friend 
approached, and in a stern voice accosted him 
thus: 

“William, you have a wife that is entitled to 
your care, your protection, and your regard; 
you have children that should find in your life 
an example worthy of imitation; and here you 
are, distant from them at a time when you 
should be with them, bringing degradation upon 
yourself and disgrace upon them. If you were 
not devoid of sensibility the blush of shame 
would crimson your cheeks, if one manly feeling 


pervaded your soul—if one generous emotion- 
thrilled your bosom, you would go home and ask 
the pardon of her you have so deeply wronged 
and live a better life hereafter.” 

“Who gave you authority,” was his angry 
reply, “to inquire into, and censure my con¬ 
duct? I know how to conduct myself without 
the advice of such conceited simpletons as your¬ 
self.” • 

“You know how to conduct yourself like a 
demon,” warmly answered his reprover, “and 
had the advice that has oft-times been given yon 
been heeded, you would not only have been a 
better man yourself, but you would have light¬ 
ened the griefs you - have inflicted upon your 
family.” 

“ Cease your impertinent gabbling! I will let 
you know that I possess a spirit that will brook 
the eluding of no mean puppy like yourself,” and 
a fiend-like laugh ran through the room, while 
the speaker’s checks reddened with rage. 

It was useless to waste words on such a being. 
Remonstrances against his deeds coming from 
persons whom he disliked invariably excited his 
ire, and urged him on with renewed fury in his 
career of crime. 

But the end was not far off. He was in a 
gambling-room pursuing, as ufeual, his avocation; 
the stakes at issue were immense—the interest 
centered in the game strong—a dispute arose— 
angry speeches were quickly exchanged—a des¬ 
perate fight ensued, and ero it ended William 
Welnar lay a senseless mortal on the floor. He 
was taken home. The application of proper 
medicines partially restored him. He could per¬ 
ceive his weeping Alice gazing upon him with a 
countenance full of affectionate tenderness, and 
using every endeavor to ease his sufferings; he 
could hear the sobbings of his eldest child who 
was sensible something fearful had befallen him, 
and doubtless he longed to speak. But death 
came too hastily upon him, and ere he had power 
to ask the forgiveness of her he had so greatly 
injured on earth, his spirit had taken its eternal 
flight. 

When the day of interment arrived, and the 
people who designed witnessing his burial had 
assembled, an aged minister—the same venerable 
man that had years ago, when Alice lay like a 
smiling cherub in the arms of an affectionate 
mother, baptised her—the same minister that 
had joined them together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, arose, and in a feeling manner ad¬ 
dressed the assembly. He spoke of the life the 
deceased had lived—the terrible death he died; 
portrayed in thrilling language the awful effects 
of sin; and endeavored alleviate the anguish of 
the widowed mother by the blessed promises of 
the Saviour, and pointed her to that book that 
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contains a balm for every wounded heart—a 
consolation for every stricken soul. 

Again Alice returned to the home of her father, ' 
tut alas! not as she left it. Then she was a 
bright and happy being—all smiles—all cheerful¬ 
ness, with a spirit as light and joyous as heaven 
ever deigned to an earthly mortal; but though 
the rose had nearly faded from her cheeks, and 
her eyes were dimmed in their brilliancy, there 
was a beauty about her still, and the Christian- 
like resignation that lay upon her countenance 
gave her the appearance of an angel smitten with 
grief. She had looked forward to the enjoyment 
of years of increased blis3, but ho.d reaped in its 
stead harvests of disappointment and woe. Truly 


has it been said, “we know not what a day may 
bring forth.” . 

What does our story prove? That the purest 
and holiest beings on earth will sometimes err in 
the bestowal of their affections. They give way 
too suddenly to the first feelings of the heart, and 
permit the passion of love to carry them whither 
it may. 

Love is a pure and holy feeling, yet needs 
reason as a pilot to steer it aright, but how fre¬ 
quently is that pilot discarded, and thus the frail 
bark of humanity is tossed impetuously on the 
rough sea of life, and, perhaps, shattered upon 
the rocks that folly has planted therein! 
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MINNA CLAVERS. 

A SEQUEL TO THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 

BY ELLA HODMAN. 

CHAPTER I. her career? What had she lost in flying from the 


It was with wildly throbbing hearts that the 
two fair fugitives found themselves journeying: 
from the city which had been productive of so | 
much sorrow to both. Minna thought not off 
the future; it was shrouded in a thick veil of 
mystery, which it seemed impossible to pene¬ 
trate; and casting aside all other considerations, 
she turned with a new, delightful feeling to the 
mother, whose imaae had so often mingled in her 
childish dreams. ^ j 

But Mrs. Clnvers, even while she folded her j 
daughter to her bosom, felt agitated with con- < 
Aiding thoughts. She had obtained her child, j 
the thought of which often came encouragingly ] 
upon her when overwhelmed with doubts and ] 
difficulties—she had accomplished the revenge j 
for which she steadfastly toiled—the proud man 
was humbled—brought to her very feet, and his 
jewel wrested from him—and yet she pondered : 
and hesitated.- What course should she pursue? j 
Should she seclude her daughter from all con- j 
tamination with her own course of life—carefully j 
guard her from all association with the world, | 
her world, and thus insensibly teach her to look 
upon her mother with distrust—to draw a line 
between their respective pursuits, and have no 
sympathies, nothing in common? She could not 
do this; she could not bring her child from her 
early home—cut off all former associations, with 
nothing to supply the void thus created. And 
yet could she expose that daughter in all her 
purity and innocence to the contaminations of 
the play-house? Should she mark out for her 
her own course of life—doom her to become the 
slave of the public? How would that proud head 
bear to bow in humble acknowledgment to gall¬ 
ing patronage? How could she with her timid, 
retiring manners, gain sufficient courage to arrest 
the attention, of an audience? And yet on the 
other hand as she gazed upon Minna’s lovely face, 
her kindling features, with their ever-varying 
expression, and observed the grace and elegance 
of every movement, an emotion of fond pride 
came over her, and she would picture her daugh¬ 
ter attracting the eyes and admiration of all— 
now wrought up to enthusiasm with the wildness 
of passion; and again subduing with the melan¬ 
choly of despair. ‘ In what had she suffered during 


man she hated, and entering upon the brilliant 
course which she had made peculiarly her own? 
Was not her fame untarnished even in the eyes 
of the censorious world—was her name ever 
associated with those of her profession who were 
a disgrace alike to themselves and others? They 
had no relatives, no friends but those she had 
made—they had severed all ties save the one that 
bound them together, and what should they care 
for the opinion of others? The beautiful young 
actress might yet wear a coronet—such things 
had happened before—and they could then look 
down upon those who had hitherto despised them. 
Ah! Minna Clavers, beautiful and unsuspecting 
one! a tempest is gathering about you. 

Often iu the still watches of the night when 
Minna, slept serenely, a mother’s form bent over 
her couch, and she would come to gaze upon her 
treasure and assure her3elf that it was safe. 
Warm kisses were pressed oh the unconscious 
brow, and often a tear-drop fell unheeded on the 
sleeping face. She could not come to a conclu¬ 
sion ; she would dwell almost bewildered upon the 
bright prospect, where stood Minna, the queen of 
light and beauty—but then as she gazed upon 
the sleeping figure of her child, who had left all 
for her , a remembrance of that autumn night at 
the theatre came across her mind, and she could 
almost hear the whisper, “ mother , is this heaven9” 

They arrived in London; and Minna who had 
often dwelt in fancy upon a voyage to the scene 
of all that was renowned in history or tradition— 
where riot, bloodshed, and pestilence have exer¬ 
cised their sway—where royal heads have bowed 
to the block, and noble hearts have suffered mnr- 
trydom—whose very walls whisper tales of crime 
and mystery, and horror, now felt almost bewil¬ 
dered as she stepped, for the first time, upon a 
strange land and a strange scene. The home of 
the actress was in one of the most retired and 
aristocratic streets; and Minna experienced an 
undefinable sensation of gloom as she entered its 
quiet precincts and contrasted its appearance 
with tho glare of the city she had left. The 
solemn-looking houses towered up before her in 
dark masses, and seemed frowning at her for the 
step she had taken—scarcely a ray of sunlight 
rested upon the gloomy atone—tho atmosphere 
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was foggy, and the sky of a lead colored hue. i 
No wonder that on that first night of her arrival j 
she felt cut off from all; every face looked cold j 
and unpromising, and throwing herself into her ; 
mother’s arms she wept bitterly. Mrs. Clavers, ! 
too, felt a strange chill on returning to the land I 
of her adoption; but concealing her own feelings, J 
she endeavored to soothe the agitated Minna. j 
She took her around the spacious, house, and ! 
opening one splendidly furnished room after an- « 
other, succeeded in interesting her attention. At j 
an early hour the two retired to rest; they could j 
not bear to be separated in that great, lonely'! 
house, and mother and daughter shared the same ; 
couch. ! 

The door of the beautiful actress was .soon! 
besieged with visitors and friends, who joyfully j 
welcomed her hack. The star had returned to j 
its orbit, and people again crowded to hear, ad-j 
mire, and wonder. To fuller audiences than ever j 
wore the scenes rehearsed which never failed to ! 
win applause; and completely carried away by ! 
the glare and excitement, Mrs. Clavers lived but! 
on the smiles of the public; praise, flattery, ad- ! 
miration had become necessary to her, and she j 
drew long draughts of the exliilirating -nectar, j 
Minna, in the meantime, had been carefully ■ 
secluded; few knew even of the daughter’s ex- | 
istence, and still fewer had seen her; but those ' 
who had were loud in praises of her beauty, i 
and strange reports circulated around until the 
actress’ house was enveloped in a cloud of mys- j 
tery. : 

The first effect of this new page in her life, and 
the excitement of being restored to a long-lost • 
mother had now almost worn away, and Minna 
began to see things with the reality of truth. 
She felt anxious about her mother, whose spirits 
were sometimes depressed almost to melancholy, . 
and then, excited by tbe glitter of the evening, 
she became, wild, brilliant, and reckless in her 
gaiety. Excitement was doing its work upon 
her; and Minna often beheld, with alarm, the • 
languid pallor of her countenance at the break- ■ 
fast-table, while her hand shook nervously as she 
lifted her cup, and scarcely a mouthful of food 
passed her lips in the morning. She blushed 
deeply, when one evening while watching the 
progress of her mother’s toilet, she saw the color 
which had faded from her pale cheeks supplied 
by artificial means. Mrs. Clavers saw the blush 
which rose on her cheek, while the eyes drooped 
timidly beneath their long lashes; but the.prac¬ 
tice had now become so habitual that she quite 
forgot her daughter’s presence. A feeling of 
degradation came over her, and she almost shrank 
from Minna’s glance; hut, recovering herself 
quickly, she said, with a smile— 

“Deceit, Minna, is the world’s atmosphere; I 


could not appear before my admirers with these 
pale cheeks—instead of feeling grateful for this 
proof of my assiduous efforts to please them, they 
would transfer to some rival the praise which 
now constitutes my daily food.” 

Minna made no reply, but watched her mother 
with a painful interest as she proceeded to attire 
herself in her dress for the evening. She ap¬ 
peared that night in the character of Medea, and 
the heavy velvet robe, the flashing jewels, and 
radiant appearance, struck the daughter with a 
feeling of sadness, as she mentally contrasted 
them with the morning’s habiliments. Mrs. 
Clavers took Minna to the theatre with her, and 
left her in the drawing-room. The young girl 
experienced a sense of humiliation as she beheld 
her mother tricked out in the robes of the tragedy 
queen, and following the beck of others. Even 
the thunders of applause that shook the very 
house, grated painfully on her ear; and covering 
her burning face with her hands she wept silently. 
No one heeded her, and she had forgotten tinie 
and place; but suddenly a footstep sounded near, 
and her. mother stood before her. 

“ What, tears, Minna!” exclaimed Mrs. Clavers, 
“what is the meaning of this? Has any one 
offended you, child?” 

She looked up, and her eyes w.ere almost daz¬ 
zled by the brilliant figure before her. The face 
was triumphantly beautiful; the applause which 
resounded on all sides had lighted up her eye3 
with a radiant glow—excitement had tinged her 
cheeks and lips with a deeper hue—and the 
splendid robes and triumphant air invested the 
whole figure with a regal power. But although 
splendid, it was a painful sight for the daughter; 
and, falling at her feet, she exclaimed: 

“Mother! dear, dear mother! Do lay aside 
these hateful robes, and be yourself again—I 
hardly know you thus! Give up this horrid life, 
which is killing you by degrees, and let us seek 
some retirement—anywhere from this hateful 
glare and bustle!” 

A sudden pallor overspread tbe countenance 
of the successful actress at her daughter’s pas¬ 
sionate entreaty; but turning from those pleading 
eyes, she murmured: “I could not give up this 
exciting life, and live in refcirenientr—do not ask 
me, Minna. Besides,” she added, in a low voice, 
“what would support me without it?” 

“Do not speak of that, dear mother,” said the 
daughter, sadly, “I would do anything—every 
thing! I will work—go out by the day even, and 
you shall stay at home and be waited upon.” 

“These hands, Minna, do not look much like 
work,” replied her mother, as she took one of the 
soft palms in hers. . “And you little know, poor 
child! of what you speak. To those brought up 
in luxury poverty appears as a sort of romance. 
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if to be endured for .those they love, but how 
different this is from the reality! No, no, Minna 

_I have seen more of the world than you have,. 

and poverty appears to me with a sufficiently 
ferocious aspect. Come, child, the carriage waits; 
go to sleep, and forget all this, romantic non¬ 
sense.” 

Mrs. Clavers was in one of her bright, spark¬ 
ling moods that night, and stepped gaily into the 
carriage; but Minna followed with a heavy heart, 
unable to suppress a sigh as she thought of the 
future. Happy are those who do not see behind 
the scenes! 


CHAPTER II. 

The winter had passed lingeringly away, and 
sweet spring hovered about the dim old city. To 
the petted heiress, who had just entered upon a 
round of gaiety before leaving home, it had been 
a season of uneventful seclusion. She read in 
the papers accounts of balls, routs and parties; 
but the gloomy streets resounded not. with the 
voices - of their merriment—the thick walls gave 
back no echo of music’s strains—all seemed 
shrouded in mist and silence. The carriage of 
the actress was sometimes seen in Hyde Park, 
and then noble heads were bowed in salutation, 
and lofty plumes waved condescendingly, but 
they were not for her —not a face or feature 
awakened memories of the past or loved asso¬ 
ciations—and Minna leaned sadly back in her 
silent corner, unknown, unnoticed, uncared-for. 
She saw the turf green in the porch, the light, 
gossamer foliage drooping in sprays from the 
waked-up trees, heard the carolling of birds from 
their gilded prison-houses, and knew that it was 
spring; • but a cloud hung ever over the gloomy 
city—a cloud rested heavily on her heart. She 
turned from the blank around her, and sought 
refuge in books. The library was well-stocked 
with plays, romances, and the works of the quaint 
old English writers; but of books the good had 
ceased to interest, the instructive to please—and 
day after day sat Minna Clavera absorbed in the 
pages of fiction, roaming at large in an ideal 
world of her own. 

One bright morning Mrs. Clavers stood by the 
open sash,.while the sweet breath of spring fan¬ 
ned her pallid cheek, and played with the rich 
masses of dark hair that were straying from 
beneath her cap. She was thinking how very 
beautiful is earth; but sometimes when the sun- 
Bhine rests brightly on. all around, and sweet 
sounds and bright faces are heralding in the 
season of joy and gladness, visions of a dark, 
narrow resting-place will rise up and fill the soul 
with sadness, for it is hardest to die when all 
looks beautiful around—when every feeling clings 
still more fondly .to earth. As if in accordance 


with her thoughts a sweet strain rose tremblingly 
upon, the air^—a low voice - of thrilling softness 
chaunted the “Lament of the Irish Emigrant.” 
Oh,-there is nothing like a sweet voice! It wraps 
the very soul in a state of bewildering pleasure— 
it softens the harsh, and melts the gentle heart. 
Tears, real tears dimmed the eyes of the actress, 
memory carried her back to the days of child¬ 
hood and innocence—days when she would have 
indignantly spurned the idea of becoming what, 
she was. Often had she warbled that very song 
for her kind, loving father; could the shade of 
Justus Clark now behold his daughter what would 
bo his feelings? Or at evening could he recog¬ 
nize in the tricked-up'actress, whose province it 
was to deceive, the little, innocent Minna—-the 
light and sunshine of his home? Blessed are the 
dead who sleep and have no knowledge of what 
passes around them!—they rest in blissful un¬ 
consciousness. „ 

Mrs. Clavers stood listening to the strain which 
the birds seemed to take up and. echo, and then 
another melancholy lay, and yet another rose 
upon her ear. The songs were all sad—not one. 
merry note broke the sorrowful harmony; and 
soon the slight figure of Minna passed beneath 
the window. As the bright sunshine rested on 
those flowing tresses, and lit up the youthful 
face into a glow of dazzling beauty, while the 
sweet notes still rose and fell upon the air, a 
new thought came into the mind of the actress; 
and she stood and pondered while watching the 
retreating figure. 

“Minna,” said her mother, that evening,before 
dressing for the theatre, “do you sing? I have 
heard no music, except paid music, for a long 
time.” 

“Yes,” replied the daughter, “I sang when at 

home for my-” father , she would have said, 

but recollecting herself, she left the sentence un¬ 
finished, and burying her head in her mother’s 
lap sobbed convulsively. 

“She wants excitement,” thought Mrs. Clavers, 
“to make her forget this haunting past, and she 
must have it. But will you not sing for me, 
Minna?” continued her mother, “I love to hear 
low music at twilight—so dry these tears,.child, 
and sing to me some sweet, wild strain.’’ 

Minna smiled sadly, and with a steady effort 
succeeded in banishing all traces of sorrow. ■ But 
old remembrances almost overspread, her as she 
proceeded, and-the suppressed emotion, lent, a 
tremulous sweetness to her tones that rendered 
them still more thrilling. The actress became 
lost in a pleasant dream. It seemedas though 
she had roamed to some wildly beautifuL spot, 
and seated in a sunny glade, by some rushing 
waterfall, a spirit-bird whispering sweet songs 
in her ear, and lulled her to sleep with snatches 
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of wild .and beautiful melody. The .twilight de6p- 
ened around, and still Mrs. Clavers sat wrapt, 
fasoinated by her daughter’s wondrous powers. 
Minna’s voice had been the pride of the school, 
and a source of never-ending pleasure to her 
father, who almost lost his spirit of calculation 
while under the influence of those thrilling tones. 
It was indeed marvelous in its sweetness and 
compass; it was one of those voices that entrance 
the hearer at once, and make him fear lest it 
should cease. 

After “Auld Robin Gray,” “The Old Arm- 
Chair,” and “Highland Mary,” the mind turns 
to earth and common-place almost with disgust; 
and Mrs. Clavers sighed deeply as she laid out 
the evening’s habiliments, while the bright glare 
of candles put to flight the soft, subdued tints of 
twilight. 

“But, Minna,” said she, “what a very melan¬ 
choly taste you display, child. Have you noth¬ 
ing brighter, more lively to entertain me with? 
These sentimental, pining words have almost 
given me the horrors. Come,” continued her 
mother, as she glanced at the French clock on 
the mantel-piece, “I have still half an honr to 
waste in listening to sweet sounds, before I am 
doomed to hear the scraping of the orchestra, so 
take your seat at the piano, child, and let us 
hear what you can produce.” 

Minna did as she was directed, and at first her 
hands glided listlessly over the keys; but the 
familiar sounds soon roused her from her apathy, 
and the bright flush came ipto her cheek, and 
the sparkle to her eye as of old. Her whole 
soul was in the performance, and Mrs. Clavers 
listened in perfect astonishment. She had heard 
the instrument touched before by those who were 
considered masters of the art, but never with the 
skill and execution displayed by this young girl. 

“Minna,” exclaimed her mother, in enthu¬ 
siasm, “you are a prodigy! a fortune! Display 
these talents to the public—do not suffer them 
to lie unnoticed and unknown, and the fame of 
the youthful cantatrice will spread itself over 
Europe. Think of the prospect that awaits you!” 

Minna turned very pale, and leaned heavily 
against the instrument. She had not been pre¬ 
pared for this new trial—she had not even 
dreamed of such a possibility, and now it had 
come suddenly upon her. Her eyes were fixed 
upon her mother with a pleading, half-reproach¬ 
ful gaze, and Mrs. Clavers well understood their 
mute language," She sighed as she proceeded 
to dress herself, and this sound of quiet grief 
almost made Minna waver. She glanced at her 
mother, and asked herself what right had she to 
refuse to exercise her talents when that mother 
toiled night after night uncomplainingly? But 
then the stage rose up before her, surrounded by 


a horrid sea of faces; she fancied herself failing, 
hissed at, insulted; and almost in turn Bhe- ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Oh,mother! do not ask me that! anything 
but that! I should only disgrace you.” 

“I do not fear that, Minna,” replied her mother, 
with a smile, “that threat has not the least terror 
for me. But make yourself, easy, dear child,” 
she added, in a tone of tenderness that went to' 
Minna’s heart, “you shall do nothing against 
your own will and choice. I did not dwell for 
years upon the thought of having my child with 
me, to make her life wretched to her.” ■ ■ 

The carriage was at the door; the noise of 
wheels died away in the distance, and Minna sat 
bending over the music. It all looked hatoful to 
her, the notes seemed staring at her forebodingly, 
the piano assumed a threatening appearance, and 
she almost regretted that she had ever learned 
to distinguish one tune from another. But then, 
the tone of her mother’s gentle, ‘‘bless you, 
Minna!” came over her almost reproachfully; 
she thought of that mother’s fading appearance, 
and a hollow cough which had now and then 
fallen upon her ear sounded like a knell. "What 
if the fate of the desolate should be hers? A 
stranger in a strange land, what would become 
of her? 

Mrs. Clavers beheld her laurels fading. A 
rival had divided the honors with her; and who, 
in addition to talent, possessed the charm of 
freshness and novelty. Hers was a totally dif¬ 
ferent style, and the public seemed almost to 
forget their old favorite in their homage to the 
new. It was hard to take from her the very 
breath of life, for so had admiration now be¬ 
come, and she felt it most acutely. She kept her 
troubles to her own bosom, but Minna saw that 
something weighed heavily upon her mother’s 
spirits, and the petted child of wealth and luxury 
now passed many sleepless nights. 

Mrs.-, the actress, who had been the early 

friend of Mrs. Clavers, and the companion of her 
flight, now returned from a long and successful 
professional tour; and came one evening, soon 
after her arrival, to the house of Mrs. Clavers. 
Minna was seldom visible, to her mother’s visitors, 
and now remained in her own apartment; while 
the two sat talking over old times and present 

prospects. Mrs.-seemed nearer to her than 

any one else she knew, and to her Mrs. Clavers 
freely unburdened her mind. 

“This acting is wearing, toilsome, ungrateful 
business,” she sighed. “Little do those who are 
so fickle in their applause deem of the aching 
hearts, the midnight hours, and the harrowing 
cares of those who win it! And then after years 
of toil and trouble, to behold the admiration 
which becomes necessary, as it were, to one’s 
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-very existence, bestowed on another! Oh, I know 
-cot what to do! Sometimes it seems to me as 
though I should almost lose my reason.” 

.“Doho’t Bpeak so,” said her companion, kindly, 
.“for losing your reason, chcre amie, would he a 
(great injury to yourself, and of no sort of benefit 
to any one—the best course to pursue would he 
to bring forward something now in opposition 
•to the attractions of this rival. The life of an 
actress is, as you say, a toiling one; it is not 
sufficient that she. has acquired a high reputa¬ 
tion in any. particular branch—she must he con¬ 
tinually on the strain to take advantage of every 
change of opinion, and put down all competition.” 

“Alas!” murmured Mrs. Ciavcrs, ‘^1 have 
nothing new to offer. I have tried my utmost, 
and now feel almost discouraged.” 

“Where is your daughter?” asked the actress, 
“did you hot bring her with you? If beautiful 
:ond talented,” she continued, “why not intro¬ 
duce her to the public, and teach her to supply 
your place? A new face and a young one would 

be a feather in your cap. Miss-would then 

be obliged to look to her own laurels, instead of 
robbing you of yours.” 

Mrs. Clavers now spoke of Minna without re¬ 
serve. She told the actress of her marvelous 
beauty, her wondrous powers, and her horror 
and repugnance toward the course of life pro¬ 
posed to her, Mrs.-could not understand 

these scruples, she could not imagine that a 
young, obscure girl, with every advantage for 
the stage, instead of courting notoriety and fame, 
should actually refuse it! It was a mystery—a 
wonder; and as much out of curiosity to behold 
such a person as to hear her vocal powers, she 
asked Mrs. Clavers to bring her down. 

Poor Minna! she almost felt as though her 
fate were sealed, when her mother entered her 
apartment and delivered the request; hut iu 
submissive obedience she proceeded to the draw¬ 
ing-room. Mrs.-was charmed, enraptured, 

astonished; every style was executed with truth 
and simplicity, and yet with a beauty of expres¬ 
sion seldom equalled. They sat there till a late 
hour listening to the bird-like .strains; and on 
parting for the night, the great actress observed 
in an expressive whisper to the anxious mother: 

“Bring her out, and your fortune is made!” 

That whisper sealed the doom of Minna Cla¬ 
vers. 


CHAPTER III. 

The two were alone in Mrs. Clavers’ dressing- 
room. The mother sat absorbed in a silent revery 
with her eyes fixed sadly upon her daughter, 
while Minna remained pale and silent. Each 
wished to break the silence, and yet each lacked 
courage to make the attempt. 


Mrs. Clavers felt at length that she must speak; 
and in a voice of touching melancholy Bhe said: 
“Do you know, Minna, that for sometime past I 
have been troubled by the thought, tlrnt were 
I to be taken from you, you would be thrown 
helpless upon the world? Upon the world of 
strangers , Minna, and that is a hard and an un¬ 
pitying one. An angry father would not receive 
you: cold faces would greet you on every side, 
and I blame myself for taking you from your 
luxurious home. It was wicked—it was selfish 
in me. But do not turn so pale, Minna—I did 
not speak of leaving you yet—it may he many, 
many years—I only spoke of what might happen.” 

The full lip quivered, a paroxysm of agony 
contracted the fair young face, and Minna wept 
in loud and uncontrollable grief. 

Mrs. Clavers was almost frightened at the 
depth of the feelings she had awakened; and 
tried unsuccessfully to soothe the agitated girl. 

“Minna,” said her mother, at length, “these 
fine, sensitive feelings which the least inadver¬ 
tent jar disturbs, will, if not restrained, cause 
you many moments of suffering, my poor child. 
They will find no echo in another’s heart—the 
world cannot understand them, it will trample 
on and wound them, as rough footsteps crush 
the timid flowers—they prevent enjoyment of 
the present and heap up misery for the future. 
Whatever you do, do not give way to them—-you 
had better be a block, a stone, than a person of 
sensitive feelings. They are brought more into 
play by solitude and on inexperience of the 
world; a life of excitement is better for you in 
every way, Minna.” 

Poor Minna! she had become trembling and 
nervous; a period of constant anxiety and trou¬ 
ble had weakened her spirits and energy; and 
throwing herself at her mother’s feet, she ex¬ 
claimed: “do with me as you please!” 

“My own one!”, murmured Mrs. Clavers, with 
a burst of feeling, “my bright and beauteous 
one! The neglect shown to the mother will now 
be amply repaid by the admiration bestowed on 
her child.” 

Yes, it was summer. The foliage on the trees 
had deepened and thickened—the turf was of a 
darker hue—and the creeping ivy at the back of 
the house almost concealed the dark-hued stone. 
There was music too in the lonely house; notes, 
now high and playful, now low and sad, melted 
upon the air, and filled the atmosphere around 
with an incense of melody; aud a fair young 
figure flitted to and fro, and gleamed in its white 
dress amid rolls of music and heavy instruments. 
It was Minna, but the face was pale, and the soft 
braids of hair assumed a darker hue from con¬ 
trast with the marble brow. But. she toiled on 
and uttered no word of complaint; she passively 
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•went through heavy lessons from doll professors, 
obeyed the orders of those who came to weigh 
her talent in the balance with gold, and endured 
their comments with statue-like apathy. She 
trembled though as Bhe looked forward; her 
mother’s spirit had become fairly radiant with 
excitement—she listened to these beautiful tones, 
heard the approval, the admiration of cities, and 
grew almost dizzy with anticipation of the fame 
and glory that spread away in the distance. 

But Minna had many misgivings; the evening 
that approached with rapid strides was to her a 
fearful ordeal; she feared that her mother had 
overrated her powers—she feared failure, dis¬ 
grace, and trembled to think of its effect upop 
her who seemed to regard it as the gate through 
which they would pass into a new and beautiful 
existence. And she leaned her head on the 
slight hands and thought until her reason was 
almost bewildered; she could scarcely realize it 
that she, Minna Clavers, the heiress, should in 
one short period he torn from a home where 
all had been her slaves, to become the slave of 
others. It must be a dream—a wild delusion 
of the senses; but as she glanced tremblingly 
around, the rolls of music and all the hateful et 
eeteras of her profession mournfully assured her 
that it was indeed reality. 

The evening came at last; and the youthful 
cantatrice was almost wild with fear and excite¬ 
ment. Mrs. Clavers could hardly contain her¬ 
self; her brilliant anticipations were now about 
to be realized, and she hovered about from one 
thing to another in a tumult of delightful con¬ 
fusion. Mrs. -, the actress, had come to 

encourage the young debutante for her first ap¬ 
pearance—lights blazed in every apartment— 
servants were hurrying to and fro—and all was 
bustle and confusion. A new opera had been 
written for the night; managers doubted not the 
effect of the youthful songstress—the beautiful 
daughter of the equally beautiful “Mrs. Walton” 
—and Minna, at the commencement of the piece, 
was to make her appearance in the character of 
an ocean nymph, emerging from a large cave, 
and astonish the audience with a burst of melody. 
Excitement was at its height; flattering rumors 
of the young cantatrice had floated about, and a 
brilliant crowd impatiently awaited the moment 
of her debut. 

Minna stood tremblingly before the mirror 
arrayed in the airy habiliments of her character; 
clouds of white, of the most fairy texture, floated 
about her graceful figure, and she reminded the 
gazer of some faint star, or a sweet glimpse of 
moonlight. But the youthful heart was throb¬ 
bing wildly; all looked dark before her, and it 
seemed impossible to endure the stares and com¬ 
ments of a whole assembly. 


( “Now, Minna,” whispered her mother, as she 
kissed the pale cheek, “let us again hear the 
opening song before, you go.” 

A burst of melody filled the room;' the notes 
seemed even sweeter, more thrilling than they 
had been before; ‘and the actress glanced at the 
proud mother with a look that spoke volumes. 
The arrangements were all completed, the hour 
had come, and Mrs. Clavers stepped into the car¬ 
riage, the happiest of human beings. 

The house was completely filled; every corn’er 
seemed taken up, and people spoke of nothing- 
thought of nothing but the young debutante. 
She was represented as.more beautiful than the 
evening star, with the voice of a Siren, and the 
face of an angel; and hundreds of eyes were 
fixed on the provoking curtain that concealed all 
from their sight. What a brilliant assemblage 
it was! Plumes waved, and jewels flashed, and 
beautiful faces gleamed out from the crowd in 
restless impatience. 

The curtain was drawn up; an ocean scene 
appeared in sight, and from the cave emerged 
the heroine of the night. A slight, girlish form, 
that seemed almost lost amid the space—a face 
of dazzling loveliness—and a pair of dark, bril¬ 
liant eyes, that now wore the expression of the 
startled fawn, gleamed upon the audience. Never 
had so lovely a cantatrice appeared upon the 
stage; never had beauty of so high an order 
gleamed out from the habiliments of the actress; 
and Minna was almost deafened by the applause 
that greeted her appearance. It would slacken 
for a moment and then he resumed with increased 
force; peal after peal reverberated through the 
house—jeweled hands flung bouquets upon the 
stage—and even, the cane of royalty mingled in 
the noise. They seemed to forget that they had 
come to hear —a sight of the songstress roused 
the wildest bursts of enthusiasm. Mrs. Clavers 
remained behind the scenes, and the sweetest 
music never fell half so melodiously upon her 
ears as all this din and racket. 

At length it died away for the songstress to 
commence, but Minna moved not—uttered not a 
note. The orchestra repeated the part, but still 
she remained silent. The .audience, pitying her 
youth and confusion, encouraged her with an¬ 
other round of applause; a low voice whispered; 
“Minna!” and roused by the sound, she opened 
her rigid lips, and endeavored to proceed with 
her part. But no sound came forth; she tried 
again, and the dreadful truth fell darkly upon 
her —she had lost her voice! One wild, despairing 
look to the audience—a scarcely-breathed mur¬ 
mur of “mother!” and the young debutante sunk 
back in the arms of the manager, A wild shriek 
rose upon the air, but it came not from Minna— 
she had lo3t all knowledge of the present in 
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blissful unconsciousness. The audience -were 
disappointed, but pity predominated over anger 
—the rumor - soon reached them that terror had 
destroyed the voice that was to have fascinated \ 
them as with a spell, and they returned home— ] 
still haunted with the remembrance of that beau- < 
tiful face. I 


CHAPTER IV. 

How many, many different scenes are crowded 
together within the precincts of a large city. 
Suffering makes us selfish, and those who have 
beheld the stars of their hope descend below the 
horizon, do not consider that the sun sets as 
darkly upon them—that the shadows and the 
cloud rest upon other hearts. There is a small 
room, an artist’s studio in an unfrequented part 
of the city where we will now alight, and read 
the dark pages in the history of him who sits 
absorbed in tracing the tints upon his canvass. 

Walter Lynde had been from childhood the 
sport of fortune. Winds that brought joy and 
gladness to others scattered aside his slightly- 
built castles—hope rose upon him in tints of 
gold and crimson, and faded amid the thunders 
and tempest—loving faces passed away from 
earth, and long-tried friends grew cold. He was 
a child of genius,'rocked in the cradle of poverty, 
and fanned by the breath of misfortune. Some¬ 
times the clouds cleared up from his sky, and 
displayed the gold and azure beneath—blit this 
soon faded into greater darkness than before. 
He lmd been a lonely wanderer without father 
or mother, lister or brother upon the face of the 
earth; dragging out a weary existence amid the 
unvarying routine of a country school, where he 
was half teacher and half scholar, until at length 
an unknown uncle came from the East Indies; a 
mother’s brother supposed long since to be dead, 
but nowin possession of an inexhaustible fortune 
—homesick, eccentric, and high-tempered. He 
found out his sister’s child—took him from his 
drudging employment—and introduced him to 
the luxuries and elegancies of life. These were 
halcyon days for Walter; he was no longer an 
outcast in the world—he had found some one 
who loved him, and devotedly did he love his 
uncle in return. He loved him, not for his 
wealth—he never even thought of that—but for 
his kindness, his indulgence, and consideration 
for the lonely orphan. He appeared to him in 
the light of a good and powerful spirit, who had 
changed his gloomy life to ft sphere of existence, 
beautiful as it was unexpected. His refined 
tastes were now cultivated—his talents brought 
to light—and his wishes indulged. 

He was sculptor, painter, and poet. Often at 
his, dingy desk in the lonely school-room, after 
his troublesome charges had retired, did he sit 


for hours and while away his cares by writing 
verses which breathed of genius and poetry, with 
nothing to rouse inspiration save the bare rafters 
overhead, and the rough desks and benches that 
surrounded him; but now a softly carpeted room, 
where the light came mellowed and subdued, 
luxurious chairs and couches, and a complete 
writing-table of beautiful workmanship, mate¬ 
rially assisted Ms flights of genius. His uncle, 
to be sure, was not very deeply imbued with the 
spirit of poetry, and was apt to be rather dull 
in comprehending the sentiments thus breathed 
forth-in verse; but if not intellectual, he was 
kind, and <‘as long as it amuses the boy,” thought 
he, “why let him scribble on.” It was during 
this period that Walter began to appreciate the 
works of Canova, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
the hosts of sculptors and painters who have 
given immortality to former ages; his unele could 
scarcely distinguish one piece of art from another, 
but he had come home determined to spend his 
money like a prince, and the first step toward 
this was to procure a handsome house and fill it 
with fine furniture, statuary, and paintings. 

In this congenial atmosphere the germ was de¬ 
veloped; and Walter came forth a regular genius. 
All he said, did, or wrote was very much admired; 
he had as yet requested nothing else for his 
efforts, and people were not disposed to refuse 
praise to the heir of the wealthy East Indian. 
He was feted, courted, and caressed; his days 
glided on in beautiful harmony, every one seemed 
kind and affectionate, and he began to be ashamed 
for having abused the world .even to himself. 

But his tide of prosperity was not of long con¬ 
tinuance. A few thoughtless words, incautiously 
dropped in a moment of excitement, were re¬ 
peated, with various additions, to his uncle by 
some kindly disposed friend, and so twisted and 
distorted as to present a very different meaning 
from their original one; a coldness ensued, of 
which Walter tried in vain to discover the cause, 
and then his uncle began to assume toward him a 
petty tyranny, a contemptuous sort of patronage 
which galled his proud mind and sensitive feel¬ 
ings. As long as favors were bestowed from 
affection, he felt no scruple in receiving them; 
but when he was made to feel his dcpendance 
his spirit revolted at the idea. Several hints 
and angry speeches at length opened his eyes to 
the fact that his uncle suspected him of looking 
forward with pleasure to the time when he should 
enjoy unrestrainedly the whole of his hard-earned 
wealth. The indignant hue crimsoned his very 
brow as this mortifying idea for the first time 
rushed upon him, and he immediately sought 
an explanation with his uncle; but the old man 
had been influenced by false friends and 'ad¬ 
visers, and regarded his nephew’s frankness 
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upon the subject as another proof of his worth¬ 
lessness. 

The fatal words he could not deny; a high 
spirit on one side, and a hasty temper on the 
other, are not the best requisites for healing a 
difficulty—and the undo and nephew parted. 
Poor Walter! he had imbibed a taste for luxury 
and expense, and now found himself again thrown 
upon the world, with his condition even worse 
than it was before. Then he had known only 
hardships—now he had experienced a different 
life, a brighter Bide of the picture. He went, 
however, with confidence in himself; he felt 
deeply grateful for his uncle’s, kindness, but all 
explanations that he could now offer would be 
accredited to mercenary influences—he resolved, 
therefore, to toil quietly on until he had reached 
the bright eminence of wealth and fame which 
his summer friends had always held up as the 
reward easily attainable to talents such as his, 
and then go to his uncle and be forgiven. He 
could not refuse him then—he could not then 
suspect him of interested motives—and this pros¬ 
pect it was which inspired him with energy in 
his new misfortune. 

But he, like many others, soon found that 
talents which had been admired in a gold set¬ 
ting, lost half their lustre when taken from the 
frame. Friends in prosperity proved strangers 
in adversity; he, who had hitherto been besieged 
with visitors and invitations, now found himself 
with scarcely an acquaintance in the world. He 
had written a book of poems, but although pub¬ 
lishers admired them, they were afraid, they said, 
to risk their production; he had spent hours of 
midnight toil and daily labor over a picture which 
was sent to the exhibition; but it did not gain 
the prize—it did not even attract attention. It 
was really a production of talent, but it had come 
unrecommended—he had no influential friend to 
open the eyes of the managers to its beauties; so 
it was placed in a bad light, and pronounced a 
failure. He produced two or three pieces of 
statuary which'were really fine compositions; but 
those who came to look at them saw so many 
alterations and improvements to be made that in 
seeking to please one he would spoil them for 
another. From time to time ho received sums of 
money, which were enclosed in a blank envelope 
without word or signature; but he well knew the 
source from whence they came, and appreciated 
his uncle’s thoughtfulness—for had it not been 
for these remittances, he would indeed have found 
himself in a destitute condition. 

But what is it that he is just now so enthu¬ 
siastically absorbed in ? His fine, expressive face 
bespoke an intensity of purpose, a concentration 
of ideas upon the subject in question that shows 
it to be a very interesting one; and soon a distinct 


set of features appears upon the canvass. They 
look familiar—it is the face of Minna Clavers! 
But what is she doing here in the artist’s studio! 
Liston, and you shall hear. . 

Reports of the beautiful cantatrice had pene¬ 
trated even to his retired dwelling; the love of 
music was an inborn propensity of his nature, 
and resolving for one evening, at least, to break 
through his clouds, and seek enjoyment in re¬ 
creation, he proceeded to the opera. He might' 
better have staid away, for this only added an¬ 
other to his catalogue of trouble. The vision,of 
the youthful songstress enchanted him; he too 
waited with impatience to hoar the first notes 
from a mouth of such perfect beauty, and beheld 
with disappointment and horror her sudden ill¬ 
ness and abrupt retreat. His soul was filled with 
a vision of beauty; he returned home, but the 
lovely form of Minna floated even in his sleep; 
it was impossible to apply himself to his usual 
studies, and at length he sat down and gave way 
to his inspiration. As he proceeded smiles played 
around Ms mouth, and he became absorbed in 
drinkidg in the vision of beauty that beamed 
before him. The same look, the same expres¬ 
sion; and day after day he worked on. He had 
traced out the abode of the actress, and now and 
then obtained glimpses of a sweet face in the 
garden or at the window, which materially inter¬ 
fered with-his studies. 

He had worked at his portrait now for some 
time, and it was almost finished. He had not 
asked himself what he meant to do with it, or 
whether it-were not madness in him to spend time 
and thought upon a face which never could be tc 
him other than a creation of the pencil. He was 
an enthusiast—a dreamer;-and wrapped up in 
the delightful present, troubled himself not with 
the future. 

■ He sat one morning, with his brush and easel 
lying by his side, absorbed in contemplation. His 
eyes were intently fixed upon the dark orbs that 
beamed upon him from the canvass, and fasci¬ 
nated his very soul with a strange power; and 
: he sat silent and meditative—lost to all outer 
things. He did not see the door of his studio 
open—he did not hear a footstep close beside 
him—and the intruder too remained and gazed: 
but on his entrance a hasty start, a rapid scan¬ 
ning of the portrait and the painter, and a soft¬ 
ened look which gradually stole over his features 
betrayed his emotion. 

I He advanced still closer to obtain a full view of 
the face, and Walter saw with surprise that a dark 
shadow intervened between Mm and the object of 
Ms contemplation. He looked up in some anger 
at the intrusion, and Ms eyes rested upon a face 
in whose deep lines he could still trace a resem¬ 
blance to the softened features upon the canvass. 
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It was Duncan Clavers! 

Walter remained for some moments almost be¬ 
wildered, scarcely knowing Whether this was' a 
delusion of the senses or reality. He had heard 
no sound, no footsteps, seen nothing until the 
figure stood before him, and the whole occurrence 
appeared to him in a strange and mysterious 
light. He did not speak; he hesitated to ques¬ 
tion his strange visitor, but remained silent, with 
his, eyes fixed upon his face, employed in tracing 
the v strange resemblance which grew stronger 
every moment. The face before him was not a 
pleasant one; there was something repulsive in 
its expression, even though softened almost to 
tears; and he sat waiting in some awe for the 
stranger to announce the purport of his visit. i 

Duncan Clavers had almost forgotten the young j 
painter, and his own strange intrusion, in his sur- : 
prise on perceiving the features of Minna reflected 
before him; but at length he turned abruptly to 
Walter, and said, “young man, I must have this 
picture.” . 

Walter, rather disconcerted by this curious 
mode of address, was yet provoked at the cool 
impudence of his visitor, and resolved not to part 
with the cherished portrait, he replied quietly, 
‘rifc is not for sale.” 

The piercing eyes were turned upon him with 
a threatening glance, and Duncan Clavers asked 
peremptorily, “how came this picture here? Tell 
me whore she is!” s 

“I have not yet recognized your title to ques¬ 
tion me thus,” replied Walter, with dignity, “and 
I do not choose to make this lady a subject for 
comment with every one. Tell me first who you 
are, and what' right you have to ask these ques¬ 
tions?” 

“I am her father,” was the reply, in so sad a 
tone' that it quite touched Walter’s heart. 

“ Her fatherJ” What could be the meaning of 
this mystery? Would the' chapters of wonders 
never cease. Ho had heard reports of the u~ 
tiful actress, Mrs. Walton, had often atten- sd the 
theatre with his uncle to witness her representa¬ 
tions, but no one had spoken of a husband—she 
was always represented as a widow; and indeed 
fashionable circles had often commented upon 
unexceptionable offers of marriage she had re¬ 
ceived, but mysteriously declined. The whole 
affair was incomprehensible. But he did not 
question his visitor, or doubt his assertion—the 
resemblance between the beautiful portrait and 
his harsh face was a convincing proof of that; 
and in explaining to him how the portrait came 
into his studio, he gave the whole history of that 
eventful evening. 

The proud features of Duncan Clavers con¬ 
tracted as with a spasm on hearing of his daugh¬ 
ter’s public display.and defeat; and, unable to 


suppress the sighs of the emotion that convulsed 
him, he covered his’; face with his hands and re¬ 
mained sile'nf. Walter pitied hik agitation, and 
yet endeavoring not to notice it, he employed 
himself in arranging his implements. ' 

But his visitor at length recovered his Self- 
possession, and in a Subdued tone he said, “you 
must pardon my unwarranted intrusion and ab¬ 
rupt questions, which at some other time I will 
endeavor to explain, but tell me now where they 
are? I must see her!” 

Walter placed aside the portrait, and leading 
His visitor from the studio, the two proceeded 
together toward the abode of the actress. All 
looked hushed, gloomy and lifeless; scarcely a 
sound was to be heard in the gloomy street, no 
form flitted to and fro within, and impressed with 
the gloomy stillness, Duncan Clavers remained 
for some moments in the spot where Walter had 
left him. 

Duncan Clavers had staid on in his desolate 
home with feelings of anger cankering about his 
heart, as lie brooded over the wrongs which had 
made his house desolate. The varied phantoms 
of the past came rising up before him, even in 
his dreams; and he would see the fair, sweet face 
of Minna Clarke as she first beamed upon him 
in her youthful beauty—and then it changed to 
the face of his daughter —his Minna, who looked 
lovingly upon him as of old—and he would 
stretch out his arms to embrace the figure, but 
then it faded away—and he would awake to find 
that he liad grasped a shadow. 

Dark visions came over him in his hours of 
'solitude; and he thought of the bullet and the 
poisoned bowl. Life became a burden; and yet 
he shrank from the grave of the suicide. Even 
in his desolation and despair the regard for 'ap¬ 
pearances exercised full sway; he could not bear 
to sink in the estimation of the world—to tarnish 
the name which had ever been associated with 
ideas of honor and justice. The thought of Minna 
still haunted Mm; he tried 'to shake it off and 
feel indignant at her desertion; but he did not 
till now know the depths of his affection for her 
—even he himself was surprised at its intensity. 
He could not live without seeing her; her mother 
might die and leave her destitute—and although 
he tried to satisfy himself that she deserved it, 
the idea of his tenderly-nurtured child contending 
with poverty and want—left alone in the world of 
strangers, put his philosophy to flight. Perhaps 
too some feeling of remorse toward the fugitive 
wife may have softened his heart. 

The newspapers told him of the destination of 
| Mrs. Walton, the actress, and swallowing down 
| pride, anger, and revenge in one tremendous 
j effort, he arranged his affairs and took passage 
| for England. He too was a stranger there; with 
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no,society except that of his commercial cor¬ 
respondents, he occupied himself ; with. rambles 
about the great city in hopes of discovering his 
daughter. .Chance had led him into the studio 
of the artist, andjiis emotions on perceiving the 
portrait of Minna were almost • overpowering. 
There was a.. new struggle between pride and 
affection on hearing of his daughter’s public ex¬ 
posure—hut the good spirit at length triumphed; 
and he found himself standing before the very 
house which contained the object of liis search. 

Public report had told him of the illness of his 
-tfife, and ho stood almost undetermined about 
entering the house. Should he ring for admit¬ 
tance the menial would only repeat their order, 
to, refuse visitors, Minna would not come to see 
him, end her mother would probably have him 
ordered from the house. He mounted the steps; 
the door had been left unfastened by some care¬ 
less servant—it closed noisely—and advancing 
on tip-toe up the thickly-carpeted stairs, that 
gave back no echo of his footsteps, he passed 
on unnoticed to the sick chamber, and remained 
for a few moments motionless amid the folds of 
drapery. 


chapter y.. 

When Minna Clavers returned to conscious¬ 
ness on that fearful night she was summoned to 
the sick-bed of her mother. Poor Mrs. Clavers! 
the shock had been too much for her. Iler hopes 
were raised to such a state of exaltation, that 
when the crisis came it left her bereft of con¬ 
sciousness, reason, almost of life. One wild 
shriek of despair rang fearfully around, and the 
crimson blood came pouring from her pallid lips 
and stained the brilliant robes. She had broken 
a blood-vessel, and lay all that long night in a 
state of insensibility; while the innocent, heart- 
stricken cause kept an unremitting watch by her 
side. 

She did not die yetr—she recovered for a sea¬ 
son; but she could not move from her apartment, 
and day after day, and night after night Minna 
continued at her post. Oh, there is nothing so 
crushing, so overwhelming in its sorrow as the 
watch by the bedside of a loved one, our all per¬ 
haps upon earth, to see the eyes grow dim, the 
lips colorless, and the form reduced to a shadow! 
To hear the hum of the busy world without as 
each one proceeds on his pathway regardless of 
the lonely heart that sadly watches the expiring 
taper—or at night when a. fearful stillness reigns 
around, broken only by the slow, distinct striking 
of the clock that remorselessly when in the last 
hour of life to the dying one, to sit and commune 
with your own thoughts, and gaze sadly forward 
toward the dull blank that spreads away in the 
distance. 


Poor Minna! she was■ stupefied by the blow. 
She did not speak—she scarcely even thought; 
it seemed like a horrid dream, till .she looked 
upon the fading figure and saw that it was nd 
illusion. It seemed hard that she, the innocent 
one, should suffer for the errors of others. Her 
hitherto luxurious and-carefully guarded life had 
but illy fit* d her to bear the storms of adver¬ 
sity; she ■ ,'olized .her mother—loved'her as she 
had never loved before; she bad dwelt upon the 
thought of her from early childhood, and now it 
seemed impossible to part with her. Mrs. Cla¬ 
vers never complained—never fold Minna that 
the scene at the. opera had been her death-bloW 
—but the poor girl knew, it nevertheless; and 
this knowledge increased her agony. ■ She wished 
that her mother had never cared for her—never 
sought her out and taken her home with her— 
since it had only destroyed herself.. 

The bright star had flitted from its spere, but 
it left not a vacant place; the new candidate for 
public favor had glided quietly in, and “Mrs. 
Walton,” the beautiful, the caressed, was scarcely 
missed. The theatre was again filled with bright 
and blooming faces—with rank, and beauty, and 
splendor; again the walls resounded with the 
enthusiasm of a delighted multitude; the new 
favorite came forward, brilliant and smiling— 
the former idol languished on a bed of sickness. 

The room was dark and close; through the 
gloom Duncan Clavers distinguished at length 
the outline of a reclining figure upon the heavy 
couch, while a slight, youthful form was almost 
concealed by the thick falling curtuns that shaded 
the window. 

“Minna,” murmured a languid voice. 

• The young girl glided quickly to the couch, 
and bent over close to the speaker. 

“Sit down, Minna, close beside mc^I wish to 
talk to you. I ask your forgiveness, dear one, 
for bringing you to this—for taking you from 
one who not only loved you, but had the power 
of rendering your life happy, to share my unset¬ 
tled fortunes. The thought has often weighed 
heavily upon me, and I feel that I have done 
wrong; even my love was selfish, for instead of 
seeking the gootf of its object, I devoted myself 
only to my own gratification; and now that I am 
dying, Minna-” 

“Oh, mother! v mother!” sobbed the poor girl, 
in uncontrollable agony, “do not drive mo dis¬ 
tracted! . I cannot listen to these dreadful words 
—cannot believe them!” 

Mrs. Clavers was faint and exhausted, almost 
terrified by the violence of her daughter’s grief; 
but she felt that the time had now come when all 
illusion must bo swept away—she had done with 
the stage and its mimic pageantry, and now looked 
steadily forward to the truth and the right. 
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- “You cannot remain here in a city of stran¬ 
ger^” she continued, “and although it has been 
an- effort for my pride, I have written a letter to 
your father —io my husband— entreating him to 
receive and cherish his child—explaining to him 
that the* fault was entirely my own, for I it was 
who'took you from your homo; I alone am'to 
blame.” 

“No, mother,” replied Minna, in a tone of de¬ 
cision, “/ am to blame, if it was wrong to leave 
a father who had treated you so shamefully— j, 
driven you from your home and your child 3 Let : 
me cast the letter into the flames: for I had j 
rather earn my daily bread than appeal to the ; 
mercy of a father who has so outraged and in¬ 
sulted you!” 

How the heart of Duncan Clavers throbbed 
within his bosom as these words fell upon liis; 
ear! He trembled from head to foot, and even 
the silken drapery became agitated by his emo- , 
tion. To hear his conduct condomcd by tlie lips 
of the child whom he had idolized—whose'life he ' 
had endeavored to make a dream of brightness, j 
struck him with all the force and reality of truth. 
She could not be influenced by any selfish feel¬ 
ings; and for the first time the proud man expe¬ 
rienced a pang of remorse. 

“Minna, Minna!” said her mother, earnestly, 
“do not speak so, I entreat you! Feelings such 
as yours have brought me to this; have placed 
me upon a couch of sickness, from which I shall 
never again rise-arid made my child a wanderer 
and an outcast 1 . I sought revenge and I obtained 
itr—but I have sacrificed my own life and my 
child’s happiness in the struggle. Oh, why was 
I ever born with such intensity of feeling? But 
it was hard though to see the love which I had 
given him in all its strength and freshness thrown 
aside and trampled upon as a worthless thing— 
to hear the taunts and revilings, feel the petty, 
stinging mortifications which were heaped upon 
me 'because the wealth for which he sought me 
had passed into other hands! I have sinned 
deeply, but I was not the aggressor; even on 
that fatal night when I tore myself from my 
child and all that bound mo to home, a single 
word or look of love—even a softened tone would 
have turned me from my purpose!” 

He could not remain there longer; a new light 
was breaking upon him—and standing suddenly 
by the couch, with a face pale and ghastly with 
conflicting emotions., he said in a tone of intense 
earnestness, “Minna Clavers, is this true? As¬ 
sure me on the solemn word of a dying wotnnn, 
ns you hope for forgiveness hereafter, that it was 
really love which prompted you to marry me— 
that it was the want of this which drove you to 
commit an act that will ever be reflected on mo 
and on your child!” 


So sudden arid startling had been his appear¬ 
ance that Minna stood gazing vacantly at him, 
unable to speak or morehut Mrs. Clavers was 
too exhausted to be surprised; she answered as 
quietly as though they liad not been parted for 
years—as though there had been no hate between 
them—no feelings save those of love and friend¬ 
ship. 

“I have spoken, as you say, upon a dying bed, 
and my answer now is but to repeat what I have 
just said. I thought that you knew this—thought 
that you deliberately trampled upon feelings of 
whose depths you was well aware.” 

“I never even suspected them; I thought that 
you had only married me for my wealth, and why 
should I waste love in return for such affection?” 

There was a silence; a netf light had come 
upon both, and they remained communing with 
their own thoughts. The stern man stood there, 
to all appearance immoveable; but a conflict was 
raging in his bosom—a conflict between pride 
and duty. It would have been easier for- him to 
sweep by handfuls his wealth into’ the sea—to 
bear unflinchingly any infliction of bodily torture 
—even to come down from his high estate in the 
eyes of men—but he did it at last. 

The flood-gates of pride and anger were over¬ 
flowed—the strong man was subdued; and sink¬ 
ing down by the bedside, he murmured, “ Minna, 

: forgive me!” 

j A wan, emaciated hand gently parted the hair 
| from His brow, and leaning forward with a smile 
| of perfect sweetness, Mrs. Clavers pressed a kiss 
> of love upon his pallid face, as she whispered, 
I “Duncan—my husband!” 

! The next moment he 'gazed upon the face oi 
the dead. ’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

IYalter Lynde sat in his solitary studio, dwel¬ 
ling mournfully upon the past. Pictures and 
statues gleamed out amid the space, each one oi 
which told its own mournful story. How man} 
hopes had sprung to life as these chiseled limbs 

> assumed a being and a shape beneath his skilful 
| hand—how many bright fancies had glided intc 
j his mind with the beaming skies that glowed 
< upon the canvass—how many cheering fires had 
| been kindled over each successive production, bj 
\ the dust and ashes of whose expiring embers he 
1 now sat mourning in sadness of spirit. 

\ Thoughts of the old school-house, and his dry, 
j chilling life there came over him and wrapt him 
5 in a cloud of bitter fancies; he must return to 
I it—must become again the wearied drudge, and 
i toil beneath a darkened sky where no glimpse 

> of sunshine e^er penetrated. He gazed at his 
’ pictures as though they had been the productior 
I of another, placed them in every advantageous 
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light—and then examined and criticised his j 
statues, read over his poems, and wished that 
he had been the world to reward the young 
artist ns he deserved. Then he thought of that 
beautiful face which had cheered so many lonely j 
hours, and, turning to the picture, he uncovered j 
it, and stood •wrapt in a blissful dream. { 

But then he remembered the events of the j 
day; he thought of his visitor, and the unplea- ! 
sant idea flashed upon him that lie must give up j 
the portrait! He had no right to keep it—to j 
paint it at all, and of course no father would ] 
allow his daughter’s picture to remain in the 
studio of a strange young man. He began to j 
wonder how the adventure would turn out; if the 
beautiful actress would die and what then would 
become of her daughter? Her father would pro-, 
bnbly take her to some other scene and land, and 
he would never behold her again! What would 
he have given to be again restored to the plea¬ 
sant home from which he had been so summarily 
expelled—to plead his love to the hauglity-look- 
iug father as the heir of the wealthy East Indian, 
and not as the poor young artist. But then he 
almost smiled at his castle-building as he re¬ 
membered that the beautiful Minna herself was 
probably not even aware of his existence. 

The shades had deepened into twilight, and 
our artist was so much given to dreaming and 
leaving his door unfastened, that it was fortunate 
for him that none but friends ever felt a dispo¬ 
sition to enter. His dream was now suddenly 
broken by an old, familiar voice, which exclaimed 
in hearty tones, “come, Walter, my boy, shall we 
go to the theatre?” 

He started and rubbed his eyes, and then 
peered into the gloom, where he at length dis¬ 
tinguished the well-known figure of his uncle, 
Who again addressed him as though they had 
been separated but a few hours. “ What, not 
dressed yet? Why, what does the fellow mean ?” 

Walter sprang from his seat, and in another 
moment had seized the old man with a grasp 
that well attested the strength of his affection. 
“Oh, uncle! can I really believe my own eyes 
and ears, or is -this only a delusion to torment 
me?” 

“Delusion, indeed!” repeated the old man, in 
a tone meant to be gay, though the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks, “your grasp, young 
man, does not appear to me in the least delusive. 
Do, pray, take your hands off of me, and we will 
leave this dismal den.” 

But Walter, although delighted at the prospect 
of a re-conciliation, was not so easily thrown off 
and on from mere capriciousness; and his tone 
may have had something of pride in it, as he 
said, “lam glad to see you, sir, and feel deeply 
grateful for your former kindness, but until I am 


assured that you have laid aside your former 
unjust suspicions I cannot enter your house.” 

“So—you are standing upotx your dignity, are 
you.?” replied hia uncle, while a certain feeling 
of satisfaction arose within him at this manifes¬ 
tation of spirit. “Well, suppose now,” he con¬ 
tinued, “that I was to invite you into my library 
in place of this dingy hole, to hear an explanation 
of my ‘unjust suspicions,’ and then leave you the 
choice of. going or staying—would you refuse?” 

The artist left his dreams and his studies, and 
soon found himself within the spacious mansion 
which had been the scene of so many happy 
hours. The library looked like an old friend 
with its wax lights and glowing fire; and in obe¬ 
dience to his uncle’s request, he sank into a 
luxurious seat, and awaited his explanation. 

“Walter,” said the old man, suddenly, “yon 
are a noble fellow. Many a nephew in your 
situation would have meanly cringed to my in¬ 
sults—would have sacrificed truth, honor, and 
self-respect to regain my forfeited favor—and 
endured every species of slight and degradation 
I chose to heap upon him. You have acted dif¬ 
ferently—you have shown yourself worthy of 
my confidence, and you shall have it. This has 
been in part a trial of your real sentiments; for 
although at first I experienced some real anger, 
as was natural in a hot-tempered old fellow like 
me, it was by no means fanned into such a flame 
as I represented it to be. I spent many years 
in a foreign land, away from home and friends; 
I went there a penniless boy—-I came back a 
wealthy man—but I left much behind me that 
wealth can never restore. I left the pure fresh¬ 
ness of youth, the confiding trust in others, the 
unconsciousness of deceit and guile which are 
the attributes of happy boyhood—and received 
in exchange my first lessons of worldly wisdom. 
I loved one who proved false to me—I trusted in 
a friend who deceived me—I bestowed favors on 
those who cheated and wronged me. I came back 
a sour, crabbed, mistrustful old. man, a stranger 
in the home of my boyhood, with no friend or 
relative in the land of my birth; till at length 1 
found my sister’s child, dragging out a wearj 
existence in the confining limits of a country 
school. I loved you, Walter, from the first mo¬ 
ment that I glanced upon your face; but I had 
; become wise now: I had heard of young, dashing 
nephews who considered rich, old uncles an en- 
: cumbrance, a restraint upon their enjoyment, and 
: I resolved to be upon my guard. Your thought- 
! less words, which were probably exaggerated b;y 
the disinterested friends who repeated them, 
roused this feeling in my bosom, and for some 
time I gave vent to it in no amiable manner; bu( 
even then your perfect frankness and freedom 
from suspicion had their effect upon me. 1 
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resolved to try you still further, and saw you « 
depart in pretended anger; but I took good care j 
to learn your destination, I have not since lost ] 
eight of you, and endeavored to prevent you from 
starving on your poetry and pictures.- Now, 
Walter, say that you forgive me; dinner waits 
for us, not an article in your room has been re¬ 
moved, your old uncle is the same as ever—will 
you go or stay ?” 

What poet, painter, or sculptor could resist so 
many combined allurements ? It was unromantic, 
unpoetical; but Walter acknowledged to himself 
as he entered the comfortable dining-room, that 
luxurious cotnmon'plaee was really better in the 
substance. than unsatisfactory romance. That 
night a fair young face mingled in his dreams, 
•and he wondered if he should again behold his 
strange visitor. 

Duncan Clavers remained beside his dead wife 
absorbed in many painful reminiscences. He 
gazed upon the wreck before him, and then the 
bright, joyous face of Minna Clarke rose up in 
its young loveliness, and reproached him for his 
conduct Such feelings were quite new to him, 
they had long been strangers to his bosom, and 
brought up before him his early love and Anne 
Wineot. ITis tivo victims! The victims of liis 
pride, and selfishness, and love of gold, seemed 
gazing up at him with their pallid features. 

That hour in the chamber of the dead was a 
solitary one. It held up before his eyes as with 
a mirror the many scenes of his former life, and 
threw out in strong relief his own unworthiness. 
He had almost forgotten his daughter, till a con¬ 
vulsive sob fell upon his ear, and turning he be¬ 
held Minna standing motionless at the foot of the 
couch. He held out his arm, saying, “you will 
not now spurn your father from you, Minna? 
The dead have forgiven—should the living be 
less merciful?” 

Minna cast one glance on the still, beautiful 
features that reposed in their calm unconscious¬ 
ness, and then sunk into her father’s arms. A 
compact was entered into between the two in 
that chamber of death, and father and daughter 
were nearer to each other than they had ever 
been before. 

The young painter went daily to his studio, in 
hopes'of again meeting his visitor; but still he 
came not, while the portrait remained in its old 
place. The newspapers announced the death of 
the beautiful actress; and he feared that the 


father had departed to another land, and taken 
his daughter with him. 

Sometime passed; but at length a gentleman 
one day entered his studio, accompanied by a 
lady jessed in deep mourning, whose features 
were almost concealed by a thick veil. It was 
Ills former visitor; and Walter, at his request, 
uncovered the picture. 

“See, Minna,” said her father, with a smile, 
“I have had a portrait taken of you without your 
knowledge. Are not the features and expression 
perfect?” 1 

Minna threw aside her veil, and though the 
face was very pale, AValter immediately recog¬ 
nized the beautiful features that had floated 
through his dreams. A deep blush rose to her 
cheek as she gazed in surprise at the portrait, 
and then turned to the painter. 

“How did you paint this?” she exclaimed, “I 
have never sat for my portrait since I came to 
England.” 

“I painted it from memory,” was the reply. 

The young girl was agitated with a painful 
emotion. He could never have seen her except 
on that fearful night, and the remembrance filled 1 
her with sadness. Duncan Clavers- noticed his 
daughter’s agitation, and closed the interview as 
soon as possible. The picture was placed in his 
possession; and the young artist received per¬ 
mission to call upon them soon. 

It would occupy too much time to follow them 
through the whole process of courtship, betrothal 
and marriage. Suffice it to say that although 
: Walter gave up the picture, he gained the bright 
original; but he accompanied them to-America 
: before the ceremony was performed, for Minna 
| could not bear to make new ties where everything 
| reminded her so forcibly of the departed one. 
During the last two years she hadpassed through 
j a new existence; suffering and care had taken 
i from her spirits their childish tone, and a tinge 
f of melancholy ever rested upon them, even in her 
I brightest moments. The old East Indian soon 
Mellowed them.; for as he said, “he was now a 
| stranger everywhere, and it made not much dif- 
| ference in what place he took up his abode.” 

> Duncan Clavers never became a perfect man. 

! His old failings were habitual to him—his stern- 
!ness still clung to him, although somewhat soft- 
| ened down by the lesson he had received; but 
I before many years he too passed to the spirit 
j land. 
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THE EIRE-FLY. 

BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 

“Oh, not for wealth, or fame, or power, 

Hath man's meek angel striven, 

But, silent as the growing flower, 

To mako of earth a Heaven.”-r*EBENEZER Elliott. 

“A woman that fearetY the Lord, she shall bo praised.”— Bible. 


“What a beautiful bride,’’ was the involun¬ 
tary exclamation that broke from many a lip, as 
Mary Wraith, leaning on the arm of her young 
husband, William Werne, passed along the aisle 
of the Village church to the carriage which stood 
in waiting. ' 

The bride was certainly very beautiful, though 
now her face Was very pale—it had none of that 
glow of health which it usually wore? but RIary j 
was a mourner even on this her marriage day, j 
and. long watching and final bereavement had 
written a sad story on her sweet countenance.: 
She, was dressed in white, (but without the orna-: 
meats or tinsel, which we all know become the • 
youthful bride so well) having for William’s sake, 
rather than for her own, for she had none of 
superstition, merely laid aside for that day her 
mourning garments, to re-assume them on the 
morrow. , 

During the last week Mary had . followed her 
father to the grave, and she was now an orphan. 
Long had that parent been the object of her con¬ 
stant cave and devoted affection, for he was both 
father and mother to her, Mrs. Wraith having 
died in her own fair youth, while her child was 
an infant. 

It seemed as though the hand of Providence 
had guided the hearts of these young beings 
toward each other, that they might in union sup¬ 
port each other in the dark hour of misfortune. 

Not many months since William Werne had 
come back to his native village, a ruined mer¬ 
chant. He had been gone from home but three 
years: after a sufficient experience in the employ¬ 
ment of another, as his father imagined, it was 
thought advisable for the youth to go into busi¬ 
ness for himself—and he had such a bright and 
hopeful spirit, was so full of the energy and 
ambition of youth, that the old man who looked 
on him with pride and admiration could not 
doubt of his success. 

But that very energy and amibition had car¬ 
ried William too far: it was - not possible that 
he should- long cope with rivals whose fortunes 
were established, who in the ranks of trade could 
stand unmoved by the most adverse winds. But a 


shock came that threw all our young merchants’ 
business into confusion so inextricable, that he 
saw no way but to act on his first impulse—he 
hastily retired to his father’s house burdened 
with mortified pride, and the many debts whose 
pressing and binding nature he keenly felt. 

Captain Werne was an aged, retired officer in 
the army, who for deeds'of valor performed in 
his prime, had been granted a pension by govern¬ 
ment. Ho himself had counselled his son to a 
mercantile career, and to establish him in busi¬ 
ness had advanced the little, fortune which he 
had accumulated in past years—and also he had 
used his influence with personal friends to obtain 
loans of money for his son. The failure, there¬ 
fore, fell with heavy weight on the old man, and 
when too late he wondered at his own short¬ 
sightedness in calculating with such certainty on 
William’s success.in a path so hazardous. 

It was a dark day when the old and the young 
man stood together- in their home, looking over 
the dismal and perplexing business accounts. 
But neither of them hesitated in the course, they 
should pursue. They were honorable men, and 
they resolved to give up all to their creditors at 
once, and then by renewed and ceaseless exertion 
to labor in order to liquidate these debts. . 

The lovely place which the captain had spent 
years of pleasant leisure in beautifying, was 
given up without a regretful word; though his 
heart was sorely torn that day when he left the 
home which had been so dear to him, and to the 
young daughter of his heart, who had lived and 
died there. And by his brave example the old 
man cheered his somewhat fainter-hearted son. 

Captain Werne went then to lodge with his old 
friend Johnson Wraith, and Willie again left the 
village to accept a clerkship which had been 
offered to him in another town. When, some 
months afterward the young man went back to 
the village to attend to his father’s funeral, when 
he listened to-the comforting words which Mary 
spoke to him in-his great affliction, and-saw 
the tears which she, wept for him, the thought 
which for years hpd hovered over his mind in 
dim Bhadow became suddenly glory-hued, and 
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he knew that he loved Mary Wraith; and his 
manhood rejoiced in that hour of enlightenment. j 

Two years after his father’s burial he stood in 
turn the comforter of the orphaned Mary. It 
was while her father lay dead in the little parlor, 
prepared for burial, that Willie said to the sor¬ 
rowing daughter, in a tone of voice that betrayed 
no passion or worldliness, but calmly solemn, as 
was meet to be heard in the chamber of death, 

“We whom God has sorely and often bereaved, 
who by His providence are now left without father 
or mother, brother or sister, or fortuno, should 
we not be all in all to each other? We have no 
riches, and there is little prospect of worldly joys 
before us God knows. I foresee only a life of 
constant labor, and have scarcely more than one 
hope, to die freed from debt. The home I can 
offer you is a poor one, such as I never thought 
to offer any woman, bpt if a true and loving heart 
is anything to you at this moment I pray you 
accept mine, for I dearly love you, Mary.” 

If in the midst of her deep sorrow a ray of 
light penetrated the gloom of that bereaved 
woman’s heart, forgive it, reader. If there was 
a sudden uplifting of the dreary cloud which 
showed the blue sky bathed in sunlight beyond, 
do not condemn; if there was an instantaneous 
realization of the command, “Let there be light” 
in her soul, pardon my gentle-hearted one, for it 
was God and not man who gave the consolation— 
it was Mercy that sent her peace and hope when 
she was drinking of the cup of bitterness. It 
was Ilis loving kindness which joined those hearts 
together by the couch of the dead, in a bond that 
was to prove life-lasting. 

And, certainly, it was in no spirit of indecent 
haste, that a few days after the funeral of Mr. 
Wraith, William Werno and Mary appeared before 
the parish minister to be married, and of all who 
looked upon them as they knelt at the altar, there 
was not one to utter, or even to think such a 
wrongful thought. In their poverty and bereave¬ 
ment all felt it to he well that they should stand 
together for life. Even the prudent ones, though 
they knew the deplorable state of Willie’s affairs, 
said nought uncharitable when ho took to himself 
the beautiful, destitute orphan; they felt indeed 
thankful for her, that so kind and dear a friend 
had been given to her in that day which had else 
been a day of utter desolation. 

After their marriage the young couple left the 
village immediately for the town where Willie was 
employed—their future dwelling-place. They had 
no time for merry-making, even had the inclina¬ 
tion not been entirely wanting. It was late in the 
nig\it when the carriage which convcyeddhem to 
Greendale entered that town. All was darkness 
around them, there was neither moon nor stars 
visible, but'such a. multitude of fire-flies darted 


to and fro in the distance, that one looking upon 
them had thought a city illuminated was near at 
hand. 

As they drove up the street to their destination 
the bridegroom exclaimed, “I would to heaven, 
Mary, that I were conveying you to a better 
home. May God defend you from ever looking 
back with regret on the deed recorded this day 
of us. It almost seems as though it should be a 
day of fasting and prayer, when sueli as you and 
I are bound together. With those who have 
always looked want in the face, it is different. 
They are accustomed to it, and have been edu* 
cated,'so to speak, for: it; but you, oh, Mary! 
But I love you, I love you, my dearest, and I pill 
move heaven with my prayers to keep me always 
above temptation. I,swear to be always worthy 
of you!” And he clasped her passionately, and 
with tears, which the wife saw not for the dark¬ 
ness, to his breast. • 

“ Willie, Willie, darling, do not talk so! Worthy 
of me! oh, let us only live true to each other and 
to God, and He will- always help us. You give 
me yourself—it is enough. • I have nevcr.koped 
for riches—I am able to work, and I shall bo no 
drone in our little hive, believe me. Look, Willie! 
do you see those myriad fire-flies? they look liko 
burning stars—they dash to and fro like meteors, 
they make light in the darkness. My husband; 
perhaps I over-rate my strength—I may never 
prove to you as steadfast and bright as the moon¬ 
light, I know I am weak and inefficient, but I mil 
be your fire-fly, I will always, try to make light 
in our house be the clouds above and around us 
ever so dark. Love is brave, and after all -what 
is there in life so very terrible, if wo only make 
truth our watchword—then if all earth forsakes 
us we shall find One who is more than earth for 
our friend-—His sriiilc is better than riches—His 
loving kindness better than light.” 

“Amen, my Mary!” was the husband’s softly 
and cheerfully uttered response, as the car¬ 
riage drew up before the humble lodging-house 
where he had engaged a room for himself and 
his bride. 

On the succeeding morning Willie immediately 
entered on his duties in his employers warehouse, 
and Mary buried herself in arranging the few 
articles of furniture she had kept for their own 
use, after the sale which had taken place at “Sun- 
nyside”—and by noon there was a cheerful home- 
look in the humble apartment, that made it at 
once dear and beautiful as a long-sought land of 
promise to Willie, when lie went home at noon. 
The piano which had been her mother’s Mary 
had kept, a precious keepsake of other days, as 
well as a means of help in their time of adver¬ 
sity. It was her plan to instruct in music, which 
she was amply capacitated to do, and in this way, 
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fia also by lier iieedle, slic knew she would be able \ longer fill in the counting-room was supplied with 
(o pay her own way'well. . ■ another hand, and it onlyremained for the young 

' -And it was so. wife to renew her labors with increased courage 

• There were never any household debts out- —to enlarge their sphere; this she did, and her 
standing against young Wcrne, never any board- heart never failed her. But William became.as 
bills to be paid. It was the wife’s ambition to j a chained lion in those days of grievous trial, 
have her'husband’s efforts unshackled, as they j “This was a cross too hard for him to bear,”.lie 
had been before he married her; that their dwcl- , said—and it was not -borne with patience, • He 
ling together might prove a mutual encourage-, still hoped much from the warm weather when 
meat and a solaco in hours of relaxation from > it should come, but when the sun smiled at‘ last 
duty. Was not this a noble ambition? graciously on the earth, it gave to him no re- 

•' For months all went on smoothly and well.: storing power—no healing influence.' : • . 

The life of these two, thus far, had been it is Then Willie wept, for all along the thought of 
true no summer dream—neither was it all a j spring had been as a thought of heaven to him— 
winter storm; .They had each other, health and j he had prayed and,panted for it, believing it 
strength, and for reasonable beings that surely S would restore strength and vitality to his limbs,, 
was enough. j and alas! when summer came and passed away, 

There were many young men employed in the > it left him as it found him, a cripple still. Then 
establishment where Willie was at work, who j vanished that thought of restoration, that blessed 
had not the saving and restraining power of aj hope of labor and final freedom from all indebted- 
virtuous woman to influence them—they were j ness to his fellow man. 

gay youths, with whom to “cat, drink, and be And yet for all this misfortune, the Lord seemed 
merry” was all of life. Willie was high in favor j in those days to have shed the light of His coun- 
' with them all, and they admired and respected! tenance on the soul of the striving wife. With her 
his beautiful and industrious young wife. They ; constant and laborious exertion Mary’s strength 
had no wish to lead him astray, they had no de- ; increased, and was firmly established. The medi¬ 
an'to tempt him; for they knew his poverty, ; cal aid they were able to command, and much did 
his struggles and liabilities, and they honored l Mary deny herself to secure this for her husband, 
him for the brave heart his wife had inspired in ! -was attended with no lasting benefit: all the H- 
him. j medics physicians could suggest were utterly be- 

: But they tempted him once—though thought- j yond their reach. It is an awful union this of 
lessly—and that was a night of woe indeed! ; disease and poverty! Yet there was a thought 
There had been all day a great press of business, : constantly cherished in the wife’s mind that 
and near midnight when the account-hooks were j vms an unfailing source of joy. Slowly she was 
at last closed, and the warehouse about to be accumulating a little sum which would one day 
deserted, a glass of “strong stuff” was passed secure for her beloved a place in;an establish- 
round to refresh the wearied workmen, and to ment, where such diseases as his had in many 
brace them against the cold and storm without. : cases met with cure little short of miraculous. 

That single glass of unwonted stimulus was Oh, how much there was in life for Mary Wcrne ! 
like fire in Willie’s brain. After be had parted How rich was she, living with an object to attain! 
with his companions, but before he had accom- Truly they who do not bitterly suffer, can never 
plished half the homewand way, it had paralyzed know the blessing of a great hope! 
him—be was utterly incapable of proceeding, and The care of Willie was in itself a great care; 

in the darkness and frost lie fell upon the pave- one from which many a woman would have 
ment, a pitiable object indeed. Through nil that shrunk—it demanded time that was most pre¬ 
night Mary kept watch—anxiety and terror kept cious, and strength and patience—but Mary’s 
her wide awake, for of the real cause of his ab- heroism was of the most exalted character, and 
sence and long tarrying she had not one faint the all-beholding Spirit who saw her labors and 
suspicion. Shortly after sunrise Willie appeared, her poor reward, knew that she had “well done,” 
leaning on the arm of a friend, unaffected then and in those days it was surely written of Acr, 
by the fatal contents of that single glass, but “she shall enter the joy of her Lord.” 
ruined in constitution from the long exposure! In 'the second winter after Willie’s misfortune 
There had been in him from his boyhood a he had so much regained the use of his hands 
tendency to rheumatism in its worst form, and as to be able to hold a pen, and the wife had in 
.this night had terribly ‘developed it. During several offices found for him occasional employ - 
the remainder of the cold season lie was'almost ment as a copyist-—and finally she succeeded in 
entirely helpless—he could not venture beyond making a permanent arrangement with a person 
his door; nor in any way labor continuously or who. was touched by the simple story she told 
profitably. Then, the place which he could no him of her husband’s misfortune. 
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The “dew of youth”—that which is in itself 
youth—want of harsh experience, freedom from 
care, and pressing thought—that youth with 
Tyhich years have nought to do, had now faded 
from the brow of the husband and wife. They 
were both grown old. " > 

It was ten years after their marriage that they 
sat one winter night resting from their labors, 
and talking of the past. William had now be¬ 
come reconciled by long deprivation to the loss of 
that freedom of limb which he had once known, 
and it did not now so afflict him as it once had. 
He had learned some admirable lessons from his 
wife in those years, and not the least of them was 
patience—holy patience—the power to “ suffer 
and be strong”—to prove himself thus nobly and 
truly great, was now his destiny. ■ 

The hope Mary had long cherished of a final 
and complete cure in her husband’s case, was 
somewhat daunted. The little she had been 
able to lay by in all those years for meeting the 
necessary expenses of one who goes abroad in 
search of health, was far from the sum she had 
mentally proposed to furnish him; and when at 
last she mentioned the subject to William, he put 
it at once away, saying they would “learn to 
labor and to wait,” for other things pressed more 
heavily upon him than mere physical pain. Firsts 
liewould be freed from the bondage of debt, then 
it would be time to shake off the bonds of sick¬ 
ness. 

That night in winter when they sat together, 
conversing about the years that were gone, was 
Christmas Eve. They were comparing the re¬ 
cord that it gave them with the past troublous 
times, when a letter was brought in for “Mrs. 
Mary Werne.” It was opened with wondering 
interest and perused, shall I say how? Very 
little correspondence had been kept up by Wil¬ 
liam and Mary with any of their old friends or 
neighbors, and of the communications addressed 
to them, very few had more favorable contents 
than a stern, “pay me that thou owesfc.” But 
this letter! it was a gospel indeed to that striving 
pair; its contents were surely “glad tidings of 
great joy!” 

Shortly after William had been so sorely smit¬ 
ten by disease, an aged man who had lost much 
by his failure, called upon the debtor in no very 
amiable mood, in order to.receive from him some 
surety of the dcbt;’his heart was touched by,the 
suffering which met his eyes, and by the firm, 
brave spirit which the wife revealed. Still he 
would insist on a surety of payment, and William 
had given him a “promise to pay,” due six years 
from date; to which Mary, also astonished and 
outraged by the old man’s conduct, insisted on 
affixing her signaturo, that in ease hep husband 
should be unable to pay the debt, it might be held 


against her! It was six years ago this verymighfc 
that this thing happened, and now the money, 
promised was beside them on the table—they had 
saved it dollar by dollar, and heaven knows how 
it had been earned and saved; on the morrow, 
they were to forward it to the.old man, and proud 
and glad were they to assist in increasing his 
already boundless store of wealth. . 

But that old man was dead, and the letter, 
was from the lawyer who had drawn the will. 
Enclosed was the note now due, with the blest 
intelligence that the creditor had in his death 
resigned the claim, and, in admiration for the 
wife of William Werne, had left to her a farm in 
another portion of the state, which was in itself 
a fortune—being extensive, unincumbered, and 
in a high state of cultivation! 

Now was the earthly recompense indeed coma 
to those long-striving ones, and for the dead old 
man, that deed of charity he wrought must indeed 
prove sufficient to cover “a multitude of; sins.” • 

To Willie and Mary Werne this was a reward 
so entirely unlooked for, unhoped for—it brought 
such joy to their hearts which had grown humble 
and patient under the chastisement of the Lord, 
that their astonishment would have given way to 
incredulity, had not the proof indisputable of the 
fact of their prosperity been given in the papers 
before them; And now this night, thoughts, some 
j thoughts that for long they had not dared to 
I cherish, stood up in a full and glorified light, and 
no more fervent prayers were heard in heaven, 
than those that went up from Mary’s heart as 
she knelt beside her husband's chair, and while 
his arm embraced her, poured forth her soul in 
thankfulness and in glorious faith. Oftcn-times 
had her voice gone up from that room in which 
they had lived since their marriage day, and 
always had his arm thus encircled her as her 
petitions were offered, but never till now had he 
joined so heartily in the petitions to which her 
soul and her faith had too often given the whole 
human efficacy. 

Early in the spring-time they removed from 
their humble lodgings to their new home, which 
was situated in one of the richest agricultural 
districts of New York state. Had they ever 
aspired in thought to such a home, they had 
been guilty of a wild dream indeed—more, in¬ 
finitely more than they had dared to hope was 
assured them. True, Willie was a cripple still, 
but now the ability to try that wondrous “water 
cure” was given, and not many months passed 
after they had entered into possession of their 
new estate, ere the husband and wife were on 
their way to Brattleboroh 

But if there was joy in this ability to seek for 
aid, tjiere was somewhat of sorrow in it also, for 
it occasioned the first separation that the two 
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had known since their union. Apart from one < 
another they could live only half a life, and more 
th&n can be written they missed each others pre- j 
sence, aid, and conversation while they were dis- < 
severed. However, the one year of-absence would j 
pass away swiftly, as after all had stern ten years j 
of hardship and trial they had shared together; 1 
then 'Willie would be home again, crippled, help-1 
less no longer, so all assured them. 

And it was true. Twelve months passed, and 
it tho end of June, (it was a year that very day 
since he parted with Mary) William alighted 
from the coach in which he had come up from 
.u—-,-while yet at a distance from home, that he 
might approach the cottage through the fields. 
It was in the evening, long after sunset, and 
the moon had risen when he movod through the 
beautiful walks, bordered with roses in full and 
glorious bloom that led to the cottage door. Oh, 
how full of gratitudo was his heart as lie stood, 
bound by sickness no longer, in his own halls— 
how hastily and joyfully ho sought her for whose 
smile and whose kindness he had never, never 
looked in vain! With a noiseless step he enteved 
the room where they had passed so many happy 
hours in those months before lie went away. 
She was not there, but something that brought 
tears to his eyes flitted by him, a brilliant fire- 
fly—ho could havij kissed it for her sake, oh, to 


him she had been more than that to which she 
once likened herself in her beautiful humility. 
The door of this apartment led to another, the 
pretty parlor, which, happy as young children 
with a play-lio.use, they had decorated and fur¬ 
nished together, and —she ivas there! 

There stood a couch in the centre of the room 
shrouded in white, and. something lay therein 
that was motionless! Faint and trembling with 
the conviction of all that had fallen upon him, 
Willie approached and bowed himself beside the 
bed. To him, in the moments that followed, it 
was as though an age had passed away since 
that sight first burst upon him, but still he knelt 
there, he dared not uncover that hidden face— 
he could not rise and go away. 

Yet that he rfiW look upon it at last, they who 
found him with the lifeless form of Mary folded 
in his arms, needed not to be told. When with 
trembling hands he laid aside the veil the moon¬ 
light fell on her face, and it seemed to him as 
though she smiled again, tenderly and sweetly 
as of old, upon him. 

So had Mary Werne’s mission on earth been 
fulfilled ; so was lier husband brought to say in 
deep humility and perfect truthfulness, in re¬ 
membrance of all that was past, and all that was 
now come upon him, “it is the Lord. Let Him 
do as seemeth to Him good.” i 
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THE FORE 

BY AMANDA 

CHAPTER. I. 

At the time the Revolutionary War commenced, 
ip on old mansion, a.few miles below West Point, 
lived Colonel Robert Reed, a man of great wealth, 
and a distinguished friend of liberty. He had in 
early.life been a companion of Washington,,had 
shared with* him the dangers and privations of 
a.-frontier wav, and had been.severely wounded 
while fighting by his .side, on the day of Brad- 
dock’s bloody defeat. • After the close of the 
French war, Colonel Reed had engaged himself 
jn business in his native city .of New York, but 
soon after marrying a beautiful girl, the daughter, 
of a southern planter, he was induced by her 
friends to take up his residence at Charleston, 
South Carolina. He had spent some fifteen years 
there, when, after, the successive deaths of his 
wife and two fine children, ho decided to return 
to the scenes of his early, life. Leaving to the 
caro of an agent his affairs at the south, and 
taking with him his little daughter, he came to 
the north, a few years before the war broke out, 
and purchased a fine estate on the banks of the 
Hudson, determined to spend there the remain¬ 
der of his life. 

Virginia Reed, then a handsome brunette of 
some ten or eleven years, inherited not only her 
mother’s beauty, but the impetuous, passionate 
spirit born , under that southern sky. Warm, 
ardent, and.enthusiastio in all her feelings, quick 
to-reaent, yet ready to forgive, hers was a nature 
which more than any other needed the restraints 
of a mother’s care. For a yehr.or two previous 
to their removal to the north, Virginia had been 
placed under the government, of a lady, who 
curbed her passionate spirit with the wisdom 
of. one who would attempt to smother fire with 
cotton. But once away from that contrpl, and 
free to follow her own wild will, she became 
restless, and wayward, and as roving, in inclina¬ 
tion as a young Indian. 

She had now no female companions, and be¬ 
coming at once deeply interested in all her father’s 
pursuits, she acquired his tastes, and gradually 
from that companionship her character took a 
.masculine cast, and a strength unusual to her 
years, and if she was deficient in feminine accom- 
ments, she laid the ground work of a strong 
education, and better . prepared herself for the. 
events of her after life. Her new home was in 
the midst, of the wild, romantic scenery in the 
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vicinity of the Hudson, and she .took a deep and; 
intense delight in wandering off. for a whole.- 
summer day among the highlands. She accom- 
panied her father in Ms hunting excursions, prac¬ 
tised with a small rifle in shooting at a.mark, and 
rowed for hours together upon the bosom of the 
broad, beautiful stream which flowed past their 
very door. . . , 

One of her first summers at the north, and a^ 
portion of nearly every subsequent year until 
the war broke out, she spent in the family, of a 
paternal uncle, near Platteburg, where, with her 
cousin, a lad a few years her senior, and as. wild, 
and spirited as herself, she pursued with untiring 
zeal her favorite amusements. - In vain did her 
aunt, Mrs. Hammond, attempt to control her. 
charming niece, and induce her to,conform more, 
to the tastes and habits of other females of her 
age. Virginia, somewhat wilful and wayward, 
and of late unaccustomed to submit, found a quiet 
in-door life extremely irksome, and, encouraged 
by her Cousin Harry, who w;as delighted with thq 
spirit and. beauty of his new playmate, she be¬ 
came his constant companion. 

He constructed for her a birch hark canoe 
similar to his own, with the exception of being 
more gaily painted, and with her tried boat-races 
on the lake, Virginia being almost always sure 
to win. It was a scene of exciting interest, to 
watch from some headland the frail bark canoes, 
with their merry occupants floating gracefully 
along, till suddenly Virginia, exerting all her 
strength, would shoot far ahead of her boyish 
companion, her eye3 flashing back , playful de- : 
fiance, and her faugh ringing in mocking music 
far over the waters. Upon one occasion, in a 
freak of wild mirthfulness, and to the utter com 
Sternation of the members of her uncle 7 s family ? 
who were watching her from shore, she suddenly 
overset her boat, and just as.they were rushing 
in the utmost anxiety to rescue her from what 
they believed would be a watery grave, she rose 
to the surface, and spreading her arms out upon 
the water, swam to the'shore with the ease and 
gracefulness of a swan. How or where- she 
learned this useful and pleasant art no one could 
tell,.but a water-fowl could not be more at home 
; ill his favorite element than she. 

In the use of the bow, she soon became more 
expert than Harry, learning at once with '.the 
ireadiness and aptitude which render girls so 
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superior in all easy acquirements to their equals 
in age of the other sex. Wishing her to "become : 
an accomplished archer, Harry fashioned for her ! 
a bow, lighter than liis own, and furnished- a j 
quiver of arrows, the shaft of each being tipped ; 
with a feather from the plumage of some rare; 
bird. -Thus armed,, she went forth with him; 
almost daily, and soon became so shilful as to be : 
able to send her arrow through the', heart of a : 
rose at-'an!'incredible distance; but on no-occa¬ 
sion could she be induced to harm a living thing. : 
Many a frisky squirrel and bright-winged bird 
owed its life to her tears and entreaties,' never 
used in vain: 

It having been’at one time suggested that the 
young huntress should dress in conformity to her 
pursuits, her'aunt furnished a fitting and most 
bewitching costume. This Was a close jacket 
and full skirt of green cloth, the hem of the skirt 
being embroidered, and the jacket laced with 
crimson;' a dainty little cap of green velvet was 
set coquettishly upon her head, and at the re¬ 
quest of her cousin, she suspended from her neck 
a email bugle, scarcely larger than a child’s play¬ 
thing, but clear and meliow in its tones as her 
own rich voice. To add to the pidturesquehess of 
her costume, Bhe knotted a crimson scarf around 
her waist, and placed in her jaunty cap a crimson 
plume, Thus attired, she frequently spent with 
Harry a whole day in climbing the wildest peaks 
among the cliffs, the hills and forest ringing with 
their voices, and the sweet notes of Virginia’s 
bugle. 

These unfeminine but most delightful pursuits 
had the effect of heightening her beauty, and im¬ 
parting to her health and strength. The free 
exercise-in the open air aided in developing a 
most superb figure; gave a rich hue to her clear, 
brown complexion; and bestowed life, animation 
and grace on her manners. Dwelling so much 
among the beautiful scenery around the lake, 
she acquired, as none could have failed to have 
done, a passion for everything lovely and glorioiis 
in the world without, and often the poetry born 
of beauty would kindle in her fine eyes, and 
breathe in impassioned words from her lips. 

As sh& grew older, her aunt remonstrated more 
than ever against such exposure of health, and 
against these pursuits, which now that'she was 
ho longer a child, seemed not only unfeminine, 
but improper.. As well might she have attempted 
to call down an eagle from his flight, or recoricile 
an Indian to the restraints of civilized life I Vir¬ 
ginia complied with her oft-repeated requests 
for three whole days; thefa complained that the 
house was too confined, that the in-door atmos¬ 
phere oppressed her, said she must breathe the 
free air or die, and with a laugh and a bound 
"was off. It would have been long before the 


well-meaning aunt could have dissuaded her from 
her wild adventures, had not a little circumstance 
occurred, which convinced Virginia herself of tho 
impropriety of going forth so much alone as she 
Had been of late. 

CHAPTER II. 

One of the last summers which she spent at 
Mrs. Hammond’s, some disturbances having oc¬ 
curred between the whites and "a tribe of Indians, 
it was feared that the latter might by way of 
revenge annoy the inhabitants. It was presumed 
that they might bo lurking about the woods in 
the vicinity of the lake, and Virginia was desired 
to limit her walks to the grounds'around, the 
residence of her aunt; but one fine afternoon, 
late in the. summer, she stepped into .her little 
boat, and without scarcely moving an oar floated 
quietly down the lake. She had frequently been 
there alone toward sunset, where tho thick woods 
on the western bank flung deep shadows on the 
lake, while far out the water lay like a sheet of, 
gold in the sunlight. She had glided leisurely 1 , 
along in tho shadow, enjoying with a dreamy 
delight the quiet beauty of the hour, her spirit 
calmed and softened by tho soothing influence, 
and her senses half lulled to slumber by the mea-. 
sured motion of the boat. About three miles 
below the residence of her uncle, was a little 
cave running far into the land, narrow and over¬ 
hung with cliffs, and its banks shadowed by.hem¬ 
locks, a^still, lonely place, perfectly secluded and 
dark as twilight even at noonday. She was in 
the habit of mooring her boat at a landing-place, 
and clambering up the cliffs in search of beautiful 
wild-flowers and mosses, which grew in almost 
inaccessible places, and which were all the more 
valued from tho danger in obtaining them. " 

Virginia was drifting slowly along, quite un* 
conscious in her dreamy mood of her near ap¬ 
proach to the cave, when the sharp craok of a 
rifle echoed through the woods, followed by a 
scream of agony. She started up and listened 
in astonishment, but no sound was to be heard 
except the prolonged echo, the scream of some 
wild-birds, and the drumming of a partridge 
frightened by the sudden report. While she 

■ still waited, the crackling of dry branches, as 
if stirred by some moving being reached her 
ear, and, glancing upward, she saw an Indian 
tottering as if wounded upon the very verge 
of the. cliff; the next moment he fell headlong 
within a few feet of the water, and lay stunned 
by the fall. Virginia hesitated an instant, then 
fearlessly rowed to the landing-place, sprang on 
shore, bent over the savage, laved his browwitli 

- water, and attempted to Btaunch the blood flow- 

■ ing in a stream from his right arm, which lay 
; powerless by his side.' 
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■While thus performing hey deed of kindness, < 
tfyotmg man in t&6 uniform of a British officer \ 
cirnie down a harrow path froth the opposite'? 
direction, and likewise assisted in reviving the \ 
wotmded Indian j who, now partially restored, was 
• gazing in astonishment at 1 the beautiful appari- j 
don before him. Before she had recovered from' j 
.the surprise occasioned by the appearance of this ; 
second stranger, a rifle hall whizzed past her ear | 
and lodged in' a hemlock tree near by. This was I 
followed by’a wild whoop, and another Indian,' I 
triore slender than the first, sprang down the cliff; ! 
The officer, with a single hound, placed himself J 
between the savage andTirginia, who was cower- j 
ing down in helpless' agony. The wounded man * 
with the energy of desjpair roused himself; and j 
commenced in his own language an explanation i 
of the appearance of the maiden. I 

’’It'was a, picturesque group, in keeping with ! 
the romance of the adventure. The savages with j 
their copper complexions and strange garb, their 
black Hair tossing in tangled elf-locks, as with 
many gestures they conversed in their* own Ian- j 
£nage; the young officer in Ins rich uniform j 
leaning carelessly upon his musket; and the girl | 
in her coquettish dress, with that little crimson : 
plume swaying back and forth with every move-! 
' mcnt of her head. ’ ' j 

Virginia did not then learn the cause of this ! 
occurrence, hut she heard in broken English ex- j 
pressions' of gratitude' for her kindness. Nothing 
could exceed the delight with which the Indians 
regarded her; the younger of the two dancing 
atound lier with such wild expressions of plea-: 
sure that, frightened and anxious to leave her 
new friends, she prepared to depart. The officer 
unfastened her boat, and would have lifted her in 
bad she not quickly evaded him; and then with 
his companion watched her with admiring eye, 
as skilfully and fearlessly she guided, her little 
boat over the water. As she glanced back, the 
last time before rounding the headland, the offi¬ 
cer gracefully waved his hand, and the Indians 
shouted their admiration. 

On reaching home, Virginia, quite edited by 
the wonderful adventure, related it to her friends, 
who, very much alarmed on her account, forbade 
her leaving home again on so wild an excursion. 
In the course of a week a present of some game, 
and a curiously woven basket filled with fruit, 
was left at the house of Mrs. Hammond by some, 
of the tribe, to which the Iudians belonged. Vir¬ 
ginia-was delighted frith this token of their good 
feeling, and confident' that she should renew 
the acquaintance of her dark-browed friends. 
Her love of adventure and daring spirit, which 
feared none'but’immediate danger, would have 
tempted her aghin to ! the cave; ,but the Variety 
of company which she had met in a place before 


considered‘‘particularly secluded, prevented her. 
It'fras soon ascertained’that the Indian was shot 
for some provocation by a soldier from Platt^ 
burg, but the affair was satisfactorily terminated 
without further bloodshed. ‘ 

The next week after this occurred, Harry, who 
had been ill and confined to the house fdr some. 
weeks, being able to accompany her/Virginia’ 
rowed him down to the cave, and left him lying 
on the grass at the foot of the cliff, while she 
climbed up to get for him a fine tuft of flowers 
which grew in an almost inaccessible place over¬ 
hanging the water. Before she was half way up; 
hearing the rustling of leaves she looked around, 
and there', eyeing her with wondering gaze, sat 
a young Indian girl, her tiny person poised upon 
a rock, and her whole figure thrown forward in 
an attitude of grace. When she saw that she was 
observed, letting herself down by clinging to the 
shrubs, she soon stood on a shelving rock by the’ 
side of Virginia. 1 

The two girls gazed at each other a few mo¬ 
ments in admiring silence, then yielding to the 
irresistible merriment playing in their roguish 
eyes, laughed outright till the cliffs rang with 
the melody; Then the Indian came nearer her 
companion, pressed her lips to her hand, touched 
with her little brown palm the bright cheek of 
Virginia, passed it gently over the braids of her 
luxuriant hair, and curiously examined her dress.' 
Virginia in turn, while submitting to this inspec¬ 
tion/was admiring the full, symmetrical form 
of the dark maiden, very beautiful indeed in its 
rounded proportions. Her long, straight black 
hair was adorned with beads, and a head-dress of 
small shells; bracelets of the same clasped her 
| arms, and the short tunic which she wore was 
| embroidered/as were her moccasins, with porcu- 
i pine quills and beads. 

I They attempted to converse, and Virginia found 
to' her delight that her companion could make 
herself understood in English. Her name was 
Talula; she was the daughter of the sachem of 
the tribe, and the wounded man was her brother; 
she had come every afternoon for a week to the 
cave, to bring to her pale-faced sister a gift of 
wampum, and the feathers of some rare bird. 
After explaining this, and presenting her humble 
offering, Talula was about to depart; but Vir¬ 
ginia, anxious that Harry should see the Forest 
Queen, tempted her down to the foot of the cliff 
to look at her bark canoe. Then she waved her 
hand; and with a low, bird'-like whistle darted 
away, and was lost' to view around a projecting 
rock. 

This acquaintance with the Indians, romantic 
and delightful as it was to Virginia, was a source' 
5 of constant uneasiness to Mrs. Hammond. ^Almost 
\ daily from that time the two girls met somewhere 
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in the vicinity,* frequently that low, peculiar I , CHAPTER III. 


whistlp wag hpard in the garden, at which signal 
Virginia, would leave book,, or work, or visitors 
to. meet Talula,. Presents.,were brought occa-r 
sionally by some of the tribe, and their gratitude 
and^tudmiration,knew no bounds. They almost 
^worshipped the spirited beauty. On one occasion 
they even insisted upon carrying her off to an 
encampment which they had a few miles west. 
Virginia .promised ,to,go, and having won a re¬ 
luctant permission from Mrs. Hammond, she and 
Harry spent two dayB with the Indians. She 
Went in her fanciful hunting-dress with her bow' 
and arrows, apd by her skill won smiles' of admi¬ 
ration from the grave old men,of the tribe. They 
placed her in a gay canoe, and as she guided it 
along the Saranac, from the shore they watched 
her with shouts of joy. The women 1 brought 
flowers and placed them with childish delight in 
the braids of her rich, dark hair; they cased her 
feet in moccasins like those of Talula, and wound 
U necklace of delicate shells around her neck. 
When in,her fanciful costume she stood beside 
Talula, scarce taller in height, and but a few 
shades lighter in complexion, she seemed rather 
a child of the forest than a maiden of a different 
race.. The Indians clasped the hands of the 
two girls, danced in a circle around them, and 
christened Virginia the “Raven’s Wing,” her 
dark-browed sister the “Forest Queen.” 

Virginia did not lack for other admirers than 
the children of the forest, and among them was 
the young Englishman whose acquaintance she 
had ipade in a manner so romantic. He took an 
early opportunity to gain an introduction to the 
family of Mr. Hammond, and attempted to win 
the attention of his charming niece. He was a 
Captain Prpctor, of the British army, at that time 
absent on a furlough from his post in Cnnada. 
Showy, brilliant and lively in conversation, with 
a daghing military air, which as well as his rich 
uniform, set-off an unusually handsome form, he 
at once made quite an impression upon the fancy 
of Virginia. His general knowledge, and a tone 
of brilliant, witty conversation, in which she could 
encounter him with his own weapons, made him 
an agreeable companion, and happy to meet with 
a change from the usual company at Mr. Ham¬ 
mond’s, sho took the trouble, when not otherwise 
engaged, to make herself particularly fascinating 
to the officer. But she was then .too girlish to 
annoy herself with love; and preferred her wild 
pastimes and the company of the “ Forest Queen” 
to the most eloquent professions, or the most 
devoted admirer. When at the close of her visit, 
thq gallant captain, who was perfectly enchanted 
with; her, desired a. parting token for-remem¬ 
brance, she gaily commended him to the last 
summer’s butterflies, and left him. 


[ ' The summer following that of Virginia’s qd,. 
venture with the Indians she spent at,the,south 
and two years elapsed before she again Visited 
Plattsburg. She found many changes. Thatiij}^ 
.of Indians to which Talula belonged, the Oneldas, 
had moved further, south, to the valley, of tjhp 
Mqhavfk, nearer her own home, where several qf. 
them had twice visited her since her return from 
the south. Her Cousin Harry was in England, 
and a new member had been received into her, 
uncle’s family in the person of Edward Warren, 
a young. New Englander, somewhat connected 
with her aunt. He was just through a collegiate 
course, and . now preparing himself for the pro-, 
fession he had chosen under the direction. . 0 $ 
Mr. Hammond, himself a clergyman of some 
eminence. ... 

Silent, thoughtful and studious, young War-' 
ren seemed to the quick eye .of Virginia to bp' 
strangely deficient in energy, spirit and deter* 

, mination, traits which predominated in her own, 
character, and which, of. all others, seemed 
essential to one of the other sox. Modest ip 
conversation, and reserved in manners, he wap 
exactly the reverse of her lively cousin and the 
dashing Proctor. Shq could but admire his finely;, 
cultivated intellect, his taste and refinement, but ’ 
at the same time foqnd herself seriously regret¬ 
ting that such gentleness—she almost though}, 
weakness of character—should be united with 
abilities so superior; Warren, deeply engaged 
in his studies, was of too dreamy and reflective 
a turn to be fully appreciated by the brilliant 
girl—and Bhe was not a little, pleased at the 
arrival, in the course of the summer, of the 
devoted Proctor of her girlish admiration. 

Each found the other much changed, Virginia ■ 
from a wild, wayward girl to a charming, high¬ 
bred and accomplished woman—Proctor mope 
showy, self-conceited and superficial than ever. 
The contrast between Warren and this officer 
was very apparent to Virginia; but somewhat 
piqued at the coolness and indifference of the 
former,^nd missing much her old friends, Harry 
and Talma, she permitted rather than encouraged 
the Englishman’s attentions, and spent more time 
than she otherwise would in his society. A love 
of admiration', and a slight disposition for coquetry 
had some influence in this companionship. 

At length being called to join his regiment, 
and prepare tg take a new command in a detach: 
ment of troops just landed from Great Britain; 
previous to his departure, he offered Ids ’hand 
and fortune to Virginia. He was promptly re¬ 
jected, but with such professions of esteem that, 
he still hoped at no distant day to accomplish’his 
object. At a previous time, perhaps, his English' 
birth and connections would not have occurred to 
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tcf as'serious 'objections, but dissatisfaction had 
blre&dy been expressed at the tyrannical measures 
of Great Britain; and Virginia’s patriotism, now 
.fully aroused, would alone have saved her from 
this tash and imprudent marriage. Next to her 
father she loved her country adoringly, with a 
love amounting to a passion. She combined the 
firmiess of a Spartan matron with the lofty 
enthusiasm of a Joan d’Arc. , . 1 

. .The winter immediately preceding the com- 
inencement of hostilities, Virginia continuned in 
iiio family of her unde. Since the disturbances 
at Boston, occasioned by the attempt to enforce 
the Stamp Aot, war had been the constant theme 
'if, discussion-at Plattsburg, which/situated so 
near the/frontier, seemed destined to become the 
j^oene of active warfare. None were surprised 
;at receiving intelligence in the April following of 
Jthc'engagement at Lexington. The very evening 
■when-this circumstance was first made known at 
Plattsburg, a party of young people, assembled 
at the residence of Mr. Hammond, were engaged 
in amusements when information was given of 
the rebellion. Every other subject was at once 
'dismissed, and the colonial troubles becoming the 
theme, an animated conversation ensued. Vir¬ 
ginia,‘ever ready to express her feelings in the 
cause of freedom, was now intensely excited. Her 
'cheek kindled—her eyes flashed with the fire of 
an indignant spirit—her words were eloquent— 
impassioned—inspired, in the wild enthusiasm 
'of the hour, she regretted to a timid female friend 
that her sex prevented her taking the command 
of a band of gallant men in behalf of her country. 

' “And a glorious leader you would be, one 
whom soldiers would follow to the death,” was the 
'involuntary exclamation of some one at her side. 

She started in astonishment, and blushing 
'deeply, met foie eyes of the speaker, Edward 
Warren. More interested in him than she cared 
'to acknowledge even to herself, she had. a thou¬ 
sand times of late thought how nobly formed he 
seemed for a military leader. Just twenty years 
of age, with a tall, commanding figure, an open, 
manly countenance and graceful bearing, he 
Would have won the love of tliosb placed under 
his care, and made a fine appearance on the field. 
But the dark, dreamy eyes, the thoughtful re¬ 
serve of his character, and above all that lack of 
fire, spirit and daring were rather adapted to the 
life of a student than a hero. She had wished 
most fervently that a portion of the .lightning in 
her own soul could nerve and animate him, and 
now that wish seemed fulfilled. 

From that hour a great, change was apparent in 
young Warren. The gentleness and benevolence 
of his character gave place to a spirit terrible as 
that of an avenging angel. He found a congenial 
Companion in Virginia,, and together they talked 


with enthusiasm of the future, abd 10" ! <d for¬ 
ward with eager hope to the;day of their coun¬ 
try’s freedom—a day to bo preceded by'tf dark 
night of fear and-^discouragements. :!fhat one 
theme was a subject of the deepest interest^ to 
both—the redress in their'wrongs their greatest 
wish. Warren engaged a band of young men of 
nearly his own age, every one determined and 
fearless, and ready at any moment to place'them¬ 
selves'under liis command. 

War was everywhere the constant theme of 
conversation. Women talked of it at the loom 
and spinning-wheel—old men by the fireside— 
and young men pledged themselves to the cause 
of freedom. Preparations were being made all 
along the frontier—every day some outbreak was 
expected. Affairs were in this situation when 
the story of Bunker Hill ^yas told throughout the 
land. The struggle was actually commenced, * 

Young Warren’s picked company was one of 
the foremost in action; joined to the corps of 
riflemen under Morgan, they shared in the dan¬ 
gers of that awful day before the walls of Quebec; 
fought by the side of the brave Montgomery, and 
closed around him when he fell. The disasters 
which befel the soldiers under Arnold, the priva¬ 
tions and sufferings of that campaign in Canada 
are subjects of history. ^When' at last, after a 
safe retreat the worn and wearied army landed 
at Crown Point, Edward Warren obtained leave 
for a week’s absence to visit his friends at Platts¬ 
burg, and detail to Virginia Reed the events of 
the preceding months. Her welcome was such 
as a hero would love—her parting words, the 
country’s watchword — 11 Liberty or Death!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Early in the winter of 1778, Virginia’s early 
playmate and cousin, Harry Hammond, arrived 
from England. His heart had been with his 
country, but prostrated by severe illness he had 
been unable to return. As soon as he could 
bear the voyage he took passage for America, 
and still too feeble to engage in active service, 
at the earnest request of Virginia took up his 
abode at the residence of his uncle. It chafed 
his proud spirit much to be compelled to.lead 
an idle life, while so many of his years were 
serving, their country, and winning distinction in 
the array. He waited impatiently his returning 
health and strength, meanwhile contributing not 
a little to tho interest of the now monotonous, 
life of Virginia. * ' / 

Many of the immediate neighbors of Colonel 
Reed .were violent tories; and one, a Mr. Van 
Zandt, was his avowed enemy, taking every oc¬ 
casion to injure him, Colonel Reed’s -activity 
in aiding liis countrymen had gained him .the 
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ill-will of the .loyalists, but no. man'possessed 
more tried and devoted friends. His house was 
frequently.a kind of hospital for the wounded, 
where they were attended with the, utmost kind¬ 
ness and hospitality. - Nothing could exceed the 
gentlemanly and considerate treatment mani¬ 
fested toward every soldier who came under his 
roof. ..It beoame also the meeting-place in all 
•important counsels'of the offioers. of the Ameri¬ 
can army. Among those who-frequently passed 
a day there was young Edward Warren, now 
stationed with his troop of mounted riflemen at 
a post in the Highlands. 

Warren was not now, more than, three years 
previous, the avowed lover of Virginia.. He w na > 
deeply interested in her, how deeply he was not j 
aware until the arrival of Harry Hammond, j 
True, he had heard her speak of him a thousand 
times as a sister would of. a brother, of their 
early intimacy, and he was aware that .during ' 
his absence she was in the habit of writing to 
him frequently, and receiving from him most 
eloquent letters. It had never until now occur¬ 
red to him that anything more tender than that 
cousinly affection existed between them; but the 1 
arrival of Hammond produced quite a change in 
his opinion. 

Harry, though his inferior in strong mental 
culture, surpassed him in accomplishments, and 
had a winning, almost boyish cordiality of man¬ 
ners particularly captivating. It was impossible j 
that he could have an enemy, and equally im- 
, possible that the generous, noble-minded Warren 
could harbor a feeling .of resentment against any j 
one, even if he believed him to be a rival. And 
after Harry’s arrival he half declared his feelings 
to Virginia, but she somewhat evasively deferred i 
the subject until a future time, and from that mo¬ 
ment all confidence between them was at an end. 

• Deeply -pained at the estrangement which he 
had the discernment to perceive had been occa¬ 
sioned by bis arrival, Hammond once attempted 
to draw from his cousin an explanation of their 
mutual position, but with the utmost caution she 
evaded him. He afterward, in conversation with ■ 
Warren, introduced the name of Virginia, hoping j 
.to win his confidence with regard to her, but that ] 
officer, with a haughtiness of manner unusual to ! 
him, changed the subject, and almost at the same ! 
instant mentioned .his intention of soon going" 
south with Morgan’s corps of riflemen.. ■' 

Affairs were in this position when the imme- 
. • diate neighborhood of Colonel Reed became the 
scene ‘of hostilities, and events entirely unex¬ 
pected followed each other in rapid succession. 
Toward the close of May, Sir Henry Clinton.had 
sent a' detachment from his army and taken 
the strong posts of Stony Point and Verplank, 
which the Americans had just, fortified. The. 


day following that on which the- former .place 
surrendered, Captain .Proctor, who had received 
a wound - in the engagement, was, by . his own re, 
quest, conveyed to the residence of Colonel Reed, 
By that gentleman and Virginia ’ho was treated 
with the utmost courtesy and attention until abl$ 
to join his company. Harry ,Haminond was par r 
ticularly displeased at the presumption of, the 
British officer, and still more so when his stay 
was prolonged after recovering from his wounds. 
One evening while Harry and Virginia were 
anxiously, conversing. upon the most advisable 
means of regaining Stony Point, and together 
planning a map of the- strong posts by which 
communication might be,kept up between the 
different divisions of the American army, Capt, 
Proctor sent up a message,, desiring a private 
interview with Virginia. Harry, at oncti divining 
the subject, desired her not to forget her devoted 
Warren, then absent at a post a few miles up the 
river. . !' ■ 

“You are aware that I look with no favor 
upon any person connected, with England.”. 

“Possibly I may learn, you to .regard with 
favor, at least, one who claims to bo of English 
birth,” said Harry. 

Virginia descended to her father’s library, and 
there found Captain Proctor walking the room in 
some agitation. His object was in fact a renewal 
of his proposal for her hand. Ho was as epar.- 
teously as before promptly rejected. Proctor, 
doubly mortified, and forgetting in his chagrin 
the respect due to a lady, demanded in.the mo$1 
ungentlemanly manner the reason. 

“I will never wed a man who has taken uj 
arms against my country in this unjust war.” • 
“Not if by your marriage that war mightb.( 
brought to a-speedy termination?” 

‘fWhafc do you mean?” asked Virginia, “Idt 
not understand your language.” '• " 

“You are aware,” said the Englishman, trill 
some hesitation, “that I have a*troop under mj 
command, who only need my word to induce then 
to fight for one country as readily as another. 
You are aware too that several posts of import¬ 
ance to you are in onr hands,” 

Virginia could listen with patience no longer 
and asked in a very distinct tone, “would 1 yot 
betray your own cause?” > J 

“Men have done such things for a womnn’i 
love,” was the evasive reply. 

“True, and won thereby the everlasting con 
tempt of the woman they professed to love,” 
The brow of. the lover grew dark with anger. 
- “I congratulate you, Miss Reed, upon you 
patriotism—if all the women of America wer 
made of such mettle.as y.ou are, King,Georg 
might as soon attempt to bind the lightning a 
to subject this country.” 
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»•“ Thank' God that countrywomen arc like 

mein preferring.death to slavery. 

• • The conference closed with these words. Virgi¬ 

nia returned to her apartment, and alike evading 
the malicious questions of Harry, and banishing 
the unpleasant subject from her mind, was soon 
deeply interested in her plans concerning Stony : 
Point. ' ■ • : 

, “Wayne ; has been training a band of rqenfor 
this especial enterprise,” said Harry, “all of 
them’ men who are not afraid to die, who are 
•ready to storm the fort at the point of the bayo¬ 
net’ .Only a few were lacking for the enter¬ 
prise, and Edward Warren and five of his gallant 
fellows pledged themselves to join the forlorn 
hope.’’ 

' ; “What, to throw his life away?” exclaimed 
Virginia; • '* 

• “You forget that he stood by the side of Mont¬ 
gomery before the walls of Quebec. He has seen 
danger before now.” 

,* • “Ah, yes, you are right, Harry, X would have 
him do so. But it is dreadful to know that those 
you love-” 

■ “finish your sentence, pray .do, Virginia, I 
thought you would tell me of this at some time,” 
said Harry; then pitying his cousin who had 
bo unguardedly spoken, ho continued, “he has 
pledged himself to take the fort or die in the 
attempt; with a few suoh men we do not fear.” 

^ “You, Harry!” 

• “Yes, I have been too long inactive, cooped up 
in the liouso like a woman—I can endure it no 
longer. Nothing is wanting now but better in¬ 
formation about the means of gaining access to 
the fort—if we could discover some better path.” 

: “Then,” said Virginia, after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence, “I know of one who is fami¬ 
liar with every path about the fort. You recol¬ 
lect the ‘Forest Queen.’ ” 

“Ah,.yes, the briglit-eyed Indian girl who used 
to row with you on Lake Champlain.” 

“She spent her childhood among these hills, 
and her tribe has come back once more to an 
old encampment a few miles above here. X saw 
my dark'eyed sister only a week since; I will 
engage that she shall be your guide.” 


CHAPTEK V. 

On the night of the fourteenth i of July, five 
men met in tho library of Colonel Reed. 

Glance at them as they are grouped around 
the table, for two of them are leaders of the 
army, and the others ns brave men as ever met 
the enemy. Foremost among thorn stands one, 
first in nobleness of soul—first throughout tho 
land. Ilis form, taller and more majestic than 
thoso around'him, towers above them even as in 


the might of mind he surpasses every man of Ms 
age. His mild, blue eye, clear, keen' and calmj 
has a firmness and steadiness in its gaze, before • 
wMch men quail in the day of battle—Ms high, 
broad brow wears the serenity of a man at all 
times self-collected and prepared for any trial— 
his whole countenance is oomposed and grave 
even to serenity. ’ 

• By his side stands a fine-limbed man of tMrty- - 
four, unlike him in personal appearance and in 
character. Fierce,-fiery and daring, his! impetu¬ 
ous soul betrays itself in every flash of his dark, 
hazel eyes, in every muscle of his handsome 
countenance. His;whole framo is quivering with 
excitement—his dark brows are knit together— 
his lips compressed. He is ready for any emer¬ 
gency, daring enough to engage in any enter¬ 
prise, and deserves, as he has received, the 
appellation of “Mad Anthony.” ’ 

At a little distance, watching eagerly the face 
of tho commander, is the brave Floury;- by his 
side, 1 in strange contrast to his bronzed face and 
hardy-looking form, stands young Warren, slen¬ 
der and delicate in figure, yet nobly proportioned, 
his countenance “like that of a Grecian warrior.” 

Presiding at tho council is Robert Reed, his 
brow wrinkled—his hair slightly silvered—his 
whole manner calm, steadfast and thoughtful; 
his left hand supports his head as he listens to 
the words of Wayne; the right was shot away 
more than twenty years before, while defending 
his beloved companion, Washington. 

The enterprise upon which these men were 
deliberating was a dangerous one, and one' re¬ 
quiring men of iron nerves; the storming of 
Stony l Point, a bold bluff projecting over - the 
Hudson, washed by it on two sides, and rendered 
almost unapproachable on the land side by a 
broad morass, strongly fortified, and garrisoned 
by six hundred tried soldiers, under tho com¬ 
mand of one of the bravest officers of the British 
aTmy. It was of the utmost importance to tho 
Americans, as it was considered “a remote out¬ 
post of the stronger fortress of West Point,” and 
was one of those posts.by which communication 
was kept up between the eastern and southern 
divisions of the army. Since it had been in the 
possession of the British, the people on the oppo- 
■ site side of the river had been compelled to make 
: a-circuit of forty miles to communicate with those 
below. Washington had several times reconnoit- 
: ered it from some of the neighboring cliffs, and 
“Mad Anthony,” who was ready to head the 
enterprise, had .examined every path leading to 
it from the land, and determined to attempt it 
on the following night. As yet no correct infor¬ 
mation could bo gained of the garrison except by 
a deserter, and this convinced Washington that 
: the place was almost impregnable, but Wayne 
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declared*, himself»readyto lead ibis devo'tedrmen 
boldly up in broad daylight. . 

While these men were conversing together, the 
door of the library opened* and Harry. Hammond 
Entered, accompanied by Virginia Reed and the 
“ Forest. Queen;” Briefly stating that the Indian 
girl knew of a path leading to the very foot of 
the cliff, and would guide any ope .of their num¬ 
ber there that night, he respectfully awaited the 
decision. . ‘ .. - 

. Washington hesitated at the romantic propo¬ 
sition; Wayne professed himself ready to follow 
her* and the . cautious Fleury asked who would 
insure the fidelity of the Indian girl. 

“I will answer for her with my life,” said Vir¬ 
ginia, modestly, but firmly. 

Talula had Btood in silence during the con¬ 
versation, with hands meekly crossed upon her 
bosom, and eyes downcast,, but as she compre¬ 
hended'the words of the speaker, a*rich crimson 
suffused.the clear brown of her complexion,.and 
with lips half-parted she stepped eagerly forward, 
but meeting the eyes of so many strangers shrunk 
back abashed to the side of Virginia. 

“ Talula is true, and a friend to the Americans, 
•and will conduct you safely to Stony Point, if you 
will trust to her guidance.” . 

1 ' “/will follow her,” said Wayne. 

Warren and Hammond immediately proposed 
accompanying them. As Talula heard the last 
mention his intention of going, her eyes lighted 
up with such pleasure that Virginia glanced in 
astonishment from one to the other. 

As'-they left the library, Harry in passing Vir¬ 
ginia observed to her in a low voice, but suffi¬ 


ciently, loud to-be heard .Jby /his companions, “I 
hope you will not retire uhtil after my.returrn— 
I wish to ; have a few moments.conversation with 

you.” 1 • • . . 

Warren, aware of the peril attending the enter¬ 
prise,-had come to the residence of. Colonel Reed 
with the;intention of having ah interview with 
Virginia; but, hearing this remark, he took.acold 
leave of her, presuming that he should not again 
see her. In case-he did notfall on the ensuing 
night, he had decided to join the division of-the 
army at the south. 

Talula, with the cautious step of an Indian, 
led' the way along anarrow path by the river, 
and continuing for three miles, at length entered 
a thicket of alders, which, judging from their 
thick branches tangled and intertwisted, had n6t 
been passed by man . or beast for years. The 
young men tore them apart, and carefully thread¬ 
ing the intricate way; they found themselves on 
the borders of a morass, beyond which was an 
abbates of hewed trees and other obstacles to 
prevent'their approach.- Talula preceded them 
through the damp and muddy reeds, and all soon 
stood at the Very foot of the dark rock looming 
up against the starry sky like some old- castle. 
Along the ramparts they saw the forms of the 
sentinels,.and heard the call “all’s well” repented 
as they passed. Wayne, silently ga?ed at tbdfdrt 
towering above them* and thought of the awful 
carnage that the stars would look down-uponon 
the night to come—of the dreadful loss of life 
that must take place before the English banner 
could be torn from the walls. . 

(to be concluded.) 
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THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT. * 


BY ELEONOliA L. HERVEY. 


Taking its way through green meadows thickly 
studded over with the blossoms of June, rippled a 
narrow stream. On its banks grew the tall reed- 
mace intermingled with flowers of the yellow iris; 
while, undisturbed by the current which flowed 
so peacefully down toward the valley, the white 
chalices of the water-lily, couched upon their 
broad green cradle of leaves, opened to the tender 
light of day, heedless whither or qn what errand 
the waters took their way so steadily and noise¬ 
lessly along between their gre.en banks. 

If the lilies cared not to mark how the waters 
flowed, there was one—a human flower, stainless 
yet as themselves, who did so; and marked them 
with a quickened spirit, and with a heart that 
throbbed to its own questioning. 

This was a young girl whose years could not 
have numbered more than seventeen, yet upon 
whose cheek the rose already paled. Sickness 
of soul—weariness—falling hope-—self-distrust— 
were all written visibly in the lines of that young 
face. As she gazed down upon the clear waters, 
though she said not a word, her looks expressed 
plainly enough:—“If ever I should be driven to 
cast myself yonder down among the small wave¬ 
lets—whither, to what shore, would my soul be 
borne ?” 

That she had offended against some great law 
by even that brief passing thought, the girl 
seemed to feel. This was evident from the sud¬ 
den lifting of her eyes upward toward—but not 
to the stars. Hers was a look which seemed 
striving to search—to pierce beyond them. 

She was roused out of her reverie by the sound 
of a heavy step passing along the stile-way where 
the pasture land verged off in the direction of 
some thick woods. 

The girl looked round. A young man’s face 
met hers—and in a moment the shadow passed 
from her. 

As he took her by the hand, and led her under 
the beech boughs the ripple of the water grew 
louder and louder, As it bubbled over .the peb¬ 
bles that shone bright far down in its clear bed 
—the sound it made was like the sound of sob¬ 
bing. Perhaps tears were mingling with the 
waters. Far, far away, high' up among some 
cleft3 of rock where the river took its rise—a 
winged creature stood, covering its- face' with 
pale hands through whose veins mortal blood 
seemed never to have flowed. 


From between the veiled lips—colorless as the 
hands through which their utterance spoke dis¬ 
turbed and broken as the rippling sounds in the 
; waters’ bed—came the cry, 

“Father! teach,'oh! teach me how to save 
her?—I am but a reed in thy hand—make me 
as a "strong staff to guide her erring feet! 

“Whither shall I turn? Invisible to human 
sight, I must seek a habitation in the heart of 
man. When shall I find a temple meet for me?” 

The scene is changed. 

A young man sits alone. His face is not the 
same face as that which was seen looking into 
the eyes of the girl where the meadow sunlight 
was lost in the forest glade. This man is the 
brother of the maid. His-head is bowed under 
the weight of her present folly—under the dread 
of her future shame. Ho does not' see the spirit 
that passes before bis very face. He feels only a 
sudden ray of sunshine; and, as the beam flashes 
upon him, closes bis C 3 T es before its brightness. 
As he does so, the guardian watcher passes into 
his soul. 

In vain! 

The spirit had chosen her habitation ill: the 
lodging was not pure enough for the dweller. 

A whole year had run its round; and, as the 
steps of time fulfilled their circle, tlie same 
human steps came round to the same point of 
space again. 

But what a change was here! The girl, 
although but a single year was- added to her 
life, looked old and haggard.' Her eyes were 
wild. A frantie gesture of irrepressible love, 
ns she drew still closer and closer to her breast 
the child she sheltered there, alone evidenced 
the lingering of human affection amidst the 
almost utter absence of human reason. The 
mind was a wreck: the heart had yet one plank 
to which it might cling. • The seas had not 
flowed over all. 

Again, as of old, she bends over the stream. 
She stands irresolute for a moment—it is but for 
a moment;, in the next, the child is withdrawn 
cautiously from her bosom—as she is caref.uj not 
to wake it!—and laid it softly on the turf at her 
feet. 

She■ disrobes:—what is she about'to do? Is 
she alone, and unmarked? She looks round 
once more to be quite sure; All is wejl: she is 
alone. 
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It was moonlight now. A rustle, as of wings, 
filled the hushed air; and a soft flash, passing 
from among the quivering leaves of an aspen 
near, stole over the face of the child. 

This time, had the Guardian Spirit chosen 
'wisely ? Here was an abiding-place pure enough 
for the purest! 

The mother's foot was already plashing among 
the slimy reed-roots on the edge of the cold 
waters, when—her heart yearning to the babe— 
she turned her wan, gaunt face to take a last 
long look at the sinless thing to which it clove, 
even in its agony. 

How forlorn it looked there! Should she take 
it with her down to the river’s hard bed? 

No. 

Could she leave it there, where it lay, and' the 
waters so close? 

Not so, either. 

She turned, and took it lightly in her arms— 
■beeping her eyes fixed another way, lest her 
purpose should bo shaken—and laid it down 
further off, in the middle of the path, "where it 
would be found by some strange wayfarer on 
tlie morrow. 

That done—oh, labor of mistaken love!—she 


would have risen and hurried back to the river’s 
brink, for she felt her purpose slackening. Some 
dawn of reason was returning. Fitful sugges- 
: tions of better things visited her, flashing here 
and there through her clouded brain, like dancing 
lights upon a marsh. She could not accomplish 
it! Something held her back with a strange 
force. Two little arms—far too slight to have 
held together the filaments of a broken rose-stem 
—were strong enough here for the work they had 
to do. 

As the child, weeping, clasped her neck, the 
heart of the mother’softened. The truth broke 
upon her at last. It was a weak thing to die: a 
strong thing to live on, and battle with hunger 
and the world's scoff—poverty and shame—for 
the sake of the guiltless being that held her 
there in its strong coil of love!- 

As she passed homeward—the babe locked in 
her bosom—a chastened woman—homeward to 
a dull, ill-lighted, low-roofed garret in the great 
city’s heart, her oye caught a soft flickering 
among the leaf-shadows on her way, where the 
moon shone most brightly. It was the passing 
of the Guardian Spirit. Her work was done. 
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THE MINIS TEE'S DEATH-BED; 

OR, A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


BY o. c. g: 

, Perhaps no vocation in life brings a man into 
so near proximity with his fellow man as that of 
a, physician. In the discharge of his various 
duties, an opportunity presents itself for reading 
the thoughts, the feelings, and emotions of the 
soul3 of those, into the bosoms of whose families 
he-is admitted as a monitor in health, and a 
ministering angel in periods of suffering and dis¬ 
ease. 

On a beautiful May morning, in the year 184-, 
it was my fortune to be summoned to the bedside 
of the Rev, Mr.-; a stranger to the commu¬ 

nity in which he then chanced to he stopping. 

I found my patient laboring under a severe 
attack of enteretis. The wiry and intermitting 
pulse and ghastly features told too well that 
death had laid siege to the citadel of life—had 
entered within the sacred inelosure and seized 
upon his victim with a grasp that could not be 
shaken off; that his soul would, probably, soon 
quit its mortal tenement to join the majestic 
throng beyond the grave. 

My prescription made and directions given, I 
was about to leave my unfortunate patient, with 
a promise to return at four in the afternoon, when 
he i interrupted mo by saying, “you will please 
give mo your opinion, doctor, relative to the 
prospects of my recovery. Fear not to unnerve 
me by a disclosure of your worst fears. If re¬ 
covery is possible, it is well; if death is inevi¬ 
table, I am far from unhappy. Such intelligence 
would be -received with composure, if not almost 
hailed with delight.” 

“Your recovery,” said I, “is indeed doubtful; 
the results, however, of medication, rest upon 
higher than human power. But why detest life? 
Has time’s pathway been thus rugged and steep, 
or dark and flowerless, that you are willing to 
quitclaim upon the pleasing vicissitudes of earth, 
and penetrate the veil that overhangs the sombre 
of the tomb?” 

With, eyes moist with the dews from a sensi¬ 
tive soul, and a countenance which bespoke the 
remembrance of long past agony, he replied, 
“when you call at four, if life is miue, and 
strength permit, I will give you a chapter in 
my history, which will answer your inquiry, 
and relieve what curiosity a stranger may have 
awakened.” 


:bbs, m. d. 

At the appointed hour, I returned and found 
that disease had been faithfully serving bis mas- 
: ter, death, into whose arms the victim was rapidly 
sinking. 

; “You have come in time,” said he, “to witness 
my death; you may think it strange, but indeed 
I long for the hour. I promised,” he continued, 
| “to tell yon why earth has no joys for me, and 
| this will be its first and last recital. 

: “The city of Philadelphia is the place of my 
nativity.' I was the only son of a merchant, in 
comfortable circumstances; was early sent to 
■ school, and continued at some institution of 
learning until tlie spring of 1832, when I bade 
farewell to college balls, with the honors of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 

“I had scarce numbered eighteen summers, 
when a fortuitous circumstance brought me into 
social intimacy with one of the angels of earth. 

’ I need not tell you how that intimacy, on my 
;'part, ripened into love, nor how that love was 
reciprocated* with all the depth, and fullness, 
and fervency of a refined and sensitive woman’s 
nature. I need not tell you of the new hopes 
that inspired my bosom, of the new energies 
awakened, or of the renewed vigor with which 
I prosecuted my studious task. I need not tell 
you of the many hours that I was then privileged 
to enjoy, nor of my mistake in supposing this 
world to be one wide scene of universal sunlight 
: and joyousness; nor need I tell you of the thou¬ 
sand pictures of connubial happiness and future 
domestic felicity which fancy conjured up; for¬ 
getting that time was silently working its changes, 
and that death was seeking victims alike regard¬ 
less of human weal or woe. These are pictures 
that your own fancy must draw: suffice it to say, 
that I was married soon after my return from 
college, to her to whom my soul had been for 
years bound by the strongest ties of affection. 

“I entered immediately upon the duties of 
my vocation, and, ere the summer was spent, 
cholera hung a veil of gloom over the land, and 
its simoom breath carried death, desolation, and 
woe to many a household hearth. All ages, and 
ranks, and conditions were alike subject to.the 
destroying pestilence; its withering blight and 
mildew touch painted the hue of death upon 
many a rosy cheek, dimmed many a sparkling 
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eye, and robed many a hale and lovely form in 
the pale and ghostly habiliments of the tomb. 
In ite onward march of death and devastation 
it did not pass my small, but sacred circle of re¬ 
lationship entirely by. I had prayed that my 
home might not be visited by such an unwelcome 
guest; that my household idols might remain 
unbroken. But my prayer proved futile. My 
father sank with scarce a moment’s warming, and 
on the following day my mother was a corpse. 
Death laughed at the shivered and almost power¬ 
less weapons employed by the practical votaries 
of onr art, and continued effectually, dealing its 
blows, which none of us had the power to with- 
Btay. 

“I need not describe to you the pangs, that 
accompanied the poison-barbed arrow of afflic¬ 
tion, that pierced my heart when my parents 
passed to their final resting-place. But, after 
that event, my affections were fixed, if possible, 
with greater concentration upon her who was 
alone left to comfort mo in my grief. Nor need 
I tell you of the agonizing fear that harrassed 
my bosom* lest the plague should invade my 
own fireside—lest the wide-spreading pestilence 
should fix its fatal kiss upon the rosy cheek, and 
seal the melancholy doom of her that formed the 
only connecting link that bound me to earth: 
these are mere outlines of a picture which your 
imagination can fill up. 

“The last sad and mournful rites which I was 
unexpectedly called upon to discharge toward 
the lifeless remains of my parents were scarce 
performed, or the tears of mourning dried, ere 
I felt the cold fingers of the devastating plague 
feeling round my own heart for the slender 
threads of life; the death-worm was gnawing 
at* the very citadel of my existence; cold drops 
of sweat bedewed my ghastly features, and an 
impenetrable mist closed tight around and en¬ 
veloped me in its murky folds. I felt the icy 
grasp of death approach the waning fountain 
of life, and knew my hour was come, but cared 
not, save for her who bent like a ministering 
spirit over me, wiping the cold ^dews of death 
from my paling brow, and momentarily breaking 
the misty cloud that surrounded my vision by a 
kiss that sent a thrill of joy to the very depths 
of my soul, even in this hour of agony. Never 
till then did.I know the depths of woman's love, 
or the power and influence of sweet words of 
endearment. The thoughts of the pent-up emo¬ 
tions that were bursting her sensitive heart; the 
utter loneliness, and woe, and grief that would 
soon be hers; the fountain of happiness that 
would soon be congealed at its very source; and 
the dews of affection that would be converted 
into a hoar-frost of despair afound her soul, 
came rushing, like a wild tornado of agony, over 


my mind, and thought and memory ceased to 
perform their office. 

“But my time was not yet come. I awoke at 
length to consciousness and life, robed in the 
pale habiliments of the grave, to which I wag 
soon to have been consigned. I felt like a mass 
of insensate matter—like a lump of ice suddenly 
endowed with the power of thought. A feeble 
fluttering of the heart at length evinced that the 
fountain of life was awakening from its frigidity, 
and . soon the crimson current broke the fetters of 
congelation, and went slowly and feebly coursing 
through every vein. The haze that had beclouded 
my vision was gone; and my eyes opened upon a 
spectacle which God grant you may never see nor 
I agaim My wife—oh! that look of despair ia 
imaged upon my memory never to> be effaced-- 
was kneeling by my side, and the very fountains 
of her soul were welling up in broken accents of 
inconsolable agony to the ears of pitying heaven. 
The object upon which her earthly affections 
rested, and around which they were entwined, 
she supposed, had passed away: the sweet images 
of love and happiness she cherished were stricken 
from her heart, and she mourned in bitter anguish 
over her broken idols; but bowed in sad submis¬ 
sion to the decrees of heaven, and-,prayed with 
clasped hands and quick'gaspings, as though body 
and'soul were parting. Wild sobs came up from 
her bleeding heart, while her eyes were baptised 
in burning tears. 

“Could I then have looked down the dim vista 
of futurity and marked the sorrows gathering 
in my path; the-wreck of the heart’s idols; the 
crushing of every earthly hope; the blighting of 
that bosom whose every throb beat with a deeper, 
truer, stronger, holier love; the lonely footstep's 
winding downward through a life of woe and 
weariness, to a death amid strangers in a strange 
land, my spirit would never have re-animated 
this stiffened frame; but would have burst its 
fetters and plumed its wings for heaven. 

“The incidents of my slow and tedious reco¬ 
very I need not relate. Suffice it to say, that a 
loving, gentle, confiding being, in whose pure 
heart my happiness was placed, was ever present 
to anticipate and minister to my wants, and be¬ 
guile tedious hours of mourning and pain with 
the sweet antidotes of sympathy and holy affec¬ 
tion. 

“The vain and heartless may look upon the 
smiling coquetry of the devotee of fashion as the 
highest of female perfection.' Others may extol 
the witchery of woman’s loveliness, as, arrayed 
in gossamer attire, she moves sylph-like through 
the mazes of the dance. But it is not here 
that her highest charms are made known, or her 
noblest mission revealed. . It is in cooling the 
parched tongue,' calming the aching brow, and 
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pouring the balm of consolation into the sorrow- 
stricken heart, that woman seems most allied to 
angels, and consequently inspires the deepest 
emotions of love and reverenoe. 

“The cloud of gloom which had hung like an 
incubus over the land, at length passed away; 
but not till many a thunderbolt had reached its 
victim, and left its marks in scathed trunks of 
Tridowbood and seared leaves of orphan infancy. 
Tears of mourning and grief, in a measure, gave 
way to the rejoicings of deliverance; and prayers 
of thankfulness went up from many a burthened 
heart. Autumn brought its rich harvests as 
though nothing had happened; winter came and 
went with its accustomed rigor; spring blossomed 
with its ; wonted loveliness, and many a soul 
seemed budding with affection and ripening with 
its golden harvest of happiness. But ere long 
the clarion notes of alarm were sounded, which 
boomed over hill and valley, over lake and river, 
giving to the cheek of health and joyous ness 
all the pallor and sadness of fear. The terrific 
messenger of death had retired but to grind its 
weapons and whet its vulture fangs, and mow 
returned with ghastlier mien, and bolder, firmer 
tread. 

: “Standing aloof from the scene of conflict, 
and marking the gradual advance of the deadly 
enemy, unarrested by human efforts, and disre¬ 
garding the feeble barriers which were raised 
against it, one might have supposed that the 
messenger of an offended God had poured into 
the air the viol of wrath and chastisement for 
human error. Having drunk deep of the cup of 
sorrow at his last annual visitation, I had hoped 
the plague would spend its rage elsewhere; hut 
imagine if you can my horror, when, on returning 
from a successful conflict with the hydra monster 


: at the residence of a friend, I found, in retalia- 
: tion, he had made an onslaught in my own house¬ 
hold. The idol of my home had received, deep 
; in her bosom, far beyond the power of extraction, 
the arrow of death. 

“If you have seen the dearest and last loved 
one of earth sicken; if you have beheld her frame 
racked with tortures—have seen her cheek put 
; on. the hue of death, and her loved eyes grow 
dim, without the power to succor in this hour of 
distress; if you have heard the trembling voice 
breathe its last farewell, its dying prayer to 
heaven for you when she were gone; if yotrhave 
felt the last impassioned kiss from the cold and 
quivering lips of the dearest of earth; if you have 
. looked upon the glassy fixedness of the eye fore¬ 
shadowing death—have watched the last expiring 
: agonies, and felt your utter loneliness and grief, 

; you may imagine my feelings when I beheld that 
: sweet smile upon her lovely face, and heard her 
| command my soul to heaven as her own pure 
■ spirit, quitted its tenement here, and winged its 
i way far beyond the confines of time and through 
the ebon gates of Paradise. 

“The stroke came home to my feelings like a 
thunderbolt, dried up the fast flowing fountain 
: of my tears, and went scathing down to the very 
i depths of my over-burthencd and breaking heart. 
The remembrance of pleasures forever past was 
; but a light to reveal my present loneliness; with 
; no friend with whom to sympathize and love, I 
wandered in loneliness among strangers, striving 
; to prepare my soul and the souls of others to meet 
the loved in heaven.” 

Here the dying man finished his recital, and 
ere the morrow’s dawn awolco in loveliness ho 
slept in death; his soul had sped to revive its old 
affections in the Paradise of God, 
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THE. SACK I.F ICE. 

BY THE AUIHOK OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 

CONTINUED FROIf PAGE 53. 

VI. One day little Ellen had a plate of strawber? 

And now Anne addressed herself to her self- ries, and was. eating the delicious^ fruit, when her 


imposed task. The management and rule of a 
large family is difficult, even for a mother, then 
how much more for a young, inexperienced girl! 

But a few weeks before, and Anne had been the 
playmate of her younger brothers and sisters; 
now she was to become their monitor. She felt 
the delicate ground on which she stood. To cease 
to be tbe sister would be to lose their affection, 
yet not to act, in a measure, as a parent would j 
dissolve all discipline. She saw she would have 
to check and control, where formerly she had j 
yielded. She knew she would frequently be con¬ 
sidered harsh, and perhaps sometimes secretly j 
compared unfavorably with the lost mother. But j 
she determined to act as she thought was right,; 
and to leave the rest to God. t i 

It happened as Anne had foreboded. The 1 
children seemed to think that a larger license j 
than formerly was now their right, and when < 
Anne interposed her authority they pouted, some- j 
times even resisted, and once or twice appealed \ 
to her father. But the stern tone in which he; 
rebuked them, discountenanced any such resort; 
for the future, and they contented themselves. 
with a sullen obedience to her commands. ! 

Understand us, it was not always so. Anne 
wished to rule by love, and generally succeeded. 
But there are tilings necessary for children to 
do, sometimes, of which they cannot perceive the 
reason, and which consequently they resist, if in 
a mischievous or wilful mood. In such cases 
obedience must be enforced, or discipline is lost; 
and with discipline, the character, often the des¬ 
tiny of both for this world and for the world to 
come. 

Anne knew this. Young as she was, she had 
seen an indulged daughter grow up to be a thorn 
in a mother’s happiness, a spoiled son become 
the disgrace of his family. 

The youngest sister of Anne was a child of but 
four years old. a beautiful little girl, whose flaxen 
curls, laughing blue eyes, and v winning manner 
won the heart of every one. Her beauty, which 
made her such a favorite, threatened, however, 
to-render her selfish: this was the one great evil 
tendency of her character; and this Anne felt it 
her duty to endeavor to check. 


brother, a lad of six years, came in and asked for 
some. 

The petted little princess fancied she had just 
enough for herself and poutingly refused. The 
strawberries were the first of the season, and she 
had no idea of sharing them. But it was for 
their very scarcity that her brother desired a 
portion. 

“You might give me one or two, Ellen,” he 
said, eoaxingly, coming close up to her and look¬ 
ing wistfully at the plate. 

She stopped eating, threw her arms around the 
saucer, and began to whine. 

“Go ’way, you bad boy,” she said, between 
her .cries. “Ellen wants all the strawberries 
herself—you shan’t have none—so you shan’t.” 

“Ah! just a taste?” pleaded the boy, drawing 
nearer. t 

But at this Ellen set up a shriek, which brought 
Anne into the room, frightened, for she thought 
the child was hurt. 

When she heard the cause of the uproar, she 
reproved Ellen for her selfishness, and told her 
to divide her strawberries with her brother. But 
the little girl pouted and refused, whereupon 
Anne took the plate and gave a portion of the 
fruit to the boy. 

t At this the petted beauty screamed outright 
again, pushed the plate angrily from her, threw 
herself on the floor, and began violently kicking. 
Anne endeavored to touch her heart by kind 
words, but the little girl was now in a passion 
■ of selfish rage, and she shrieked the louder at 
Anne’s expostulations. At last punishment be¬ 
came necessary, but the rebel would not yield, 

: and it was only when physically exhausted that 
' she gave in. But her sobs, even then, were ter- 
| rible, for a nervous paroxysm had succeeded, the 
j consequence of the protracted struggle, and tbe 
| child really appeared, for a time, about to die. 
j The tears rained from Anne’s eyes, as sob after 
[ sob, seeming to rend the little frame of Ellen, 

I broke on her ears. But she had only done her 
duty. “ How else could I have aeted?” she said. 

Herself unnerved by the protracted struggle, 
she was less able than usual to reconcile herself 
to her lot. That night, therefore, when she 
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retired to her pillow, and reflected' there that 
she had sacrificed''her best affections for these 
1 ohildren, I am afraid that, for a few moments, 
fehq almost regretted her decision. She thought 
Gf' Frederick,‘ and his anger at her: and her 
heart melting, she forgave liis injustice. 

'Her distress'had been increased by a few 
■words from her father, who, on. coming home j 
and finding the condition of his little favorite I 
Ellen, had unwisely censured Anne for undue ! 
harshness. He meant to do right, but he it! 
was who spoiled the child with petting her: and ] 
Anne felt his double injustice! She now had no j 
one to take her side. She thought, with tears, j 
that if she had not cast Frederick off, she would j 
have had at least one friend! And she fell j 
asleep, sobbing almost as wildly as her sister. 

VII. 

The following morning, Anne, to whose spirits 
a- night of slumber had restored the tone, was 
alarmed by the nurse saying, 

“I don’t think little Ellen is well. She seems 
to have a fever.” 

Anne immediately repaired to the nursery, 
where, at a glance, she saw tha" the nurse was 
correct in her fears. The child’s cheek was 
flashed, her eyes looked heavy, and the skin of 
her little hand was burning hot. 

1 “She moaned in her sleep all night,” said the 
nurse. 

“We will wait until afternoon, when, if she is' 
no better, we will send for the physician,”'said 
Anne. “ Meantime I will give her some slight 
medicine myself.” 

By afternoon, however, the little girl was evi¬ 
dently worse. She refused to play, but sat in 
Anne’s lap, her head resting against her elder 
sister’s bosom; and she could, with difficulty, 
be roused from the stupor into which she con¬ 
tinually fell. 

“I fear she is going to be very sick, nurse,” 
said Anne, as the child lay thus senseless in her 
arms. 

“Poor dear!” replied the nurse. 

When Mr. Malcolm came home, at night, and 
■ heard how ill Ellen was, he showed much alarm. 
He took the little girl, and tried to rouse her 
by showing her his watch, which heretofore had 
always highly gratified her; but now she merely 
looked at it once, smiled a faint smile, and then 
laid her head wearily down. 

Anne, who was already torn by anxiety for 
her sister, had her troubles increased by hap¬ 
pening to overhear a conversation about the 
child, between her father and the nurse. 

“Bear little angel,” said the nurse, “I ex¬ 
pected'this. I knew when Miss Anne punished 
her last night, and she nearly broke her heart 


with sobs, that she would be sick in consequence. 
I only hope she may get over it.” 

The'nurse was prejudiced and weak toward 
the child; besides she was jealous that Anne, 
instead of herself, had been left in charge of 
the household. 

“Don’t talk of such a terrible thing as the 
death of Ellen,” said Mr. Malcolm,'fondly push¬ 
ing the hair back from the forehead of the child, 
and gazing lovingly upon her face. “Anne, I 
know, was too harsh. This little dear is weak 
in health, and ought to be indulged.” 

Anne’s hand -was on the lock of the door when 
the nurse began to speak. Her limbs, weakened 
by the speaker’s words, refused to carry her 
away, and so she heard also her father’s censure. 
She burst into tears, staggered from the door, 
and crept to her own room. 

“Oh! Father in heaven,” she cried, falling on 
her knees, “thou knowest that I have striven to 
do aright. Make me conscious of my en*or, if 
these censures are just, and forgive me.' And if 
I have done no wrong, if these words of blame 
are cruel, give me'strength to bear them, and to 
do my duty through all. But save this dear 
child’s life—•” hero sobs choked her utterance— 
“spare my sister, and do not break my father’s 
heart entirely,” 

To hear her thus pray, seeking mercy for the 
parent who had been so unjust to her, oh! it was 
beautiful. 

She descended to the nursery with a calmer 
spirit. Mr. Malcolm still held the little sufferer, 
nor would he part with her. In both his de¬ 
meanor and that of the nurse, Anne saw a 
smothered indignation against her as the cniise 
of the child’s illness; and she was treated con¬ 
sequently as one unworthy to minister to the 
invalid’s comfort. 

She bore it all meekly; for she knew she had 
only done her duty. To be misjudged thus was, 
she felt, a part of her sacrifice. 

VIII. 

Tiie child grew worse. 

The physician had pronounced the illness a 
disease of the brain. 

All that night, all the next day, and all the 
ensuing night the little sufferer continued to 
Bhow more fatal symptoms. 

She woke frequently with a sharp cry, looked 
around, and cried for her mother. Anne would 
tenderly lift her up, for the dear girl had in¬ 
sisted on taking the child to her own spacious 
room, and endeavor to soothe her by carrying, 
but Ellen could not be thus quieted. 

“I want my mamma,” she cried. “Mamma, 
mamma!” 

And then she would stretch out her little 
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arms, pronouncing “mamma” so piteously that 
it would have been, a heart of rock not to have 
melted to tears. Anne’s own tears flowed plen- 
teously. , 

The next day the delirium of the sufferer as¬ 
sumed another aspect. She lay generally in a 
stupor, from which occasionally she started with 
that same piercing cry, but now it was Anne for 
whom she asked. But when Anne came for¬ 
ward, and extended her arms to take her, the 
child would turn away, unsatisfied. 

“Take me to Anne,” she would say. “I want 
Anne. Anne, Anne!” 

“I.am Anne,” her weeping sister would reply. 
“Don’t you know me? Come, Ella.” And she 
would again stretch out her arms. 

The child would, perhaps, look at her, but 
vacantly, and turning away would resume her 
touching plaint. 

“I want Anne. X want Anne. Take me to 
Anne.” 

This suffering, which was from a delirious 
imagination, and which could not, therefore, be 
alleviated, smote the hearts of the spectators 
with inexpressible pain. Sometimes the nurse 
would come forward and call herself Anne, and, 
once or twice, the child went to her, as if de¬ 
ceived; but soon she would shriek .out again, 
her plaintive cry would be resumed, and her 
little arms would be outstretched as her dim 
eyes traversed the room in all directions. 

“Take me to Anne. X want sister Anne. 
Anne, Anne, Anne,” she would exclaim. 

Oh! it was terrible to hear her. The hearts of 
all were agonized, but none like Anne’s. I have 
beheld many things to wring tears from the eyes, 
but never anything like this strange delusion of 
that suffering child. 

The third day little Ellen was still worse. Slie 
now lay, all the time, in a state of stupor, her 
head going from side to side continually. 

The neighbors would come in, look a minute 
at the invalid, and shake their heads ominously. 
One or two, who had lost children by this ter¬ 
rible disease, shed tears, the terrible spectacle 
reminded them so of the sufferings of their own 
lost babes. 

“Poor little dear,” said one, scarcely able to 
speak for emotion, “you’ll soon be an angel in 
heaven. "When they turn their head from side 
to side that way, Miss Anne, it is all over.” 

That night, when the physician came, Anne, 
controlling her great grief, addressed him calmly, 
and begged to know the real condition of the 
child. 

“I can’t give you much hope,” said the 
venerable practitioner, “but I will not bid you 
entirely despair. It is impossible to tell whether 
the brain is chronically diseased, or not, for the 


symptoms throughout are nearly the same. r I{ 
the former, the child will die, and.it will be 
better for it, too,” ho added, kindly, “for even 
if it could recover, its * physical health, it would 
be an idiot for life. If the latter, which God 
grant, your little sister may recover.” . 

“May recover, you say. Then oven that is 
doubtful?” • • 

“Quite.” . \ 

“Have you ever known one so ill as Ellen to 
get well?” 

The physician mused, looked pityingly on the 
speaker,, and answered, ... 

“But one.” • 

Anne clasped her hands, and raised her eyes 
to heaven. Notwithstanding her efforts at com¬ 
posure, the big tears streamed down her cheek. 
The heart of the grey-haired practitioner was 
inexpressily affected. 

“Courage, my daughter,” he said, laying his 
hand on her young head, as if thus silently in¬ 
voking a blessing on her. “God is merciful, 
and while there is life there is hope.” 

But she still wept on. She was thinking that, 
if the child died, the entire family would regard 
her as its murderer, and though she had a sweet 
consciousness of innocence, yet that those she 
loved should think her in fault, was more than 
she could bear. The physician, who knew and 
esteemed her at her true worth, as her deceased 
mother had, divined her feelings, for he was in 
the family secrets; and said, 

“Do not censure yourself, Anne, my child, for 
you have done right, not wrong, and whatever 
may be the issue, you will have nothing for which 
to reproach yourself. You have been a second 
mother to this little sufferer, not only since her 
illness, but before, and God will reward you. 
Even now your sainted parent looks down from 
heaven on you, smiling approvingly.” 

“Oh! I wish I could think so,” ejaculated 
Anne. 

“You will, think so. The Almighty will not 
suffer you to go uncomforted,” said the old man, 
solemnly, and as if imbued witli the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy. “And as for the child, whether it lives 
or dies, all will be for the best.” 

He blessed her and went his way. And Anne, 
cheered by his words, and fired with a portion of 
his faith, half believed that, around his departing 
figure, clung a halo of celestial light. For, in 
truth, the angels are all around us, not indeed in 
shining wings, but in the guise of the good and 
kind. 

That night when Anne slept, for a few hours, 
while the nurse relieved her at the sick child’s 
couch, she dreamed that she saw the heavens 
: opened, and her mother, at the head of a band of 
radiant beings, advancing toward her. A harp 
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T?as in that dear one’s hands; and white gar¬ 
ments, from which emanated a dazzling light, 
flowed about: her: she came to the very edge of 
tho celestial battlements, and smiling sweetly, 
said, 

“Be of good cheer, daughter; for you have : 
acted rightly through all; and, for your sake, 
the child’s life shall be spared.” 

IX. 

Tub dream was realized. Little Ellen reco¬ 
vered. 

Oh! what bliss was in the house when it was 
seen that the sufferer was getting better. 

From the night of her dream Anne persevered 
in declaring that the child would not die. "When 
others desponded, she was cheerful. The nurse, 
her father, her other sister, and even some of the 
neighbors who had assisted them in watching, 
all gave out, worn down physically and mentally 
by ten days of incessant anxiety, but Anne, as if : 
sustained by some unsedn power, endured all, 
and continued vigorous and hopeful to the last. : 

“She is a miracle,” said Mr. Malcolm, to the 
physician, one day. “She sustains all our hopes, 
besides nursing Ellen day and night.” 

. “She is an angel,” was the reply. 

When the little sufferer first opened its eyes, ' 
when Bhe took notice of her father’s watcli- 
scals, and when she spoke faint words and asked 
for food, at all of these glad events, though 
days apart, what exultation was there in that: 
family! The different members looked at each 
other lovingly, through happy tears; and all ; 
blessed Anne. ; 

Yes! no one thought any more of her supposed ; 
cruelty to the child; but eacli felt that Anne had ; 
been right, and the rest wrong. ; 

If it is a hard thing sometimes to walk in the 
path of duty at first, it is at last always a bles- ! 
sing and a triumph. So Anne recognized it now. ; 
And in her transceridant joy, she almost forgot 
her sacrifice. 

Oh! how much nobler, how infinitely more 
wise to go forward in the way where duty calls, 
meeting the dust and turmoil of life even, if such 
be our destiny, than to sit by the road-side and 
shed vain tqars over misfortunes that are inevi¬ 
table, over disappointments that honor and reli¬ 
gion alike command us to bear heroically. 


of the concerts, operas, balls, parties, and other 
entertainments there; but she could only sigh, 
and then blame herself for even sighing.. Anne 
was not without the tastes of her age. By tem¬ 
perament, too, she was gay and.sociable; but sbe 
knew it was her duty to remain, and she bravely 
checked every repining. 

This total immuring from society would not 
have been so hard to one older in years, to one 
who had lost the taste for company; but it seemed 
cruel that one fitted like Anne especially to shine 
in society, and to enjoy it with a zest, should be 
shut out from it entirely. But there slie re-, 
mained, month after month, and year after year, 
in that solitary country-house, as much tied down 
to the duties of a household as if she had been 
married for twenty years. 

Sometimes, when she thought of Frederick she 
could not restrain the sigh, that at other times 
she checked. For, though they had parted in 
anger, she still secretly trusted they would meet 
again, when all would be forgiven and forgotten. 
They might never indeed hold their old relation 
to each other; but, in her solitai'y musings, Anne 
conjured up a picture of their, being the best of 
friends again, of her thinking of him .as a dear 
brother, and of his coming to see her occasionally 
at the lonely country-house. Perhaps, now and 
then, as she lay on her pillow, she fancied a time 
when her charge would be over, and when she 
yet might be Frederick’s wife; but, if she did, 
she never breathed it to herself in the bright 
light of day, but kept the illusion for the dreamy 
hours of night. 

Does this appear strange? I think not. 
Even when Anne had so heroically refused to 
let Frederick wait for her, she had entertained 
a full conviction that, in spite of all she said, 
he would wait. His angry parting had, at first, 
destroyed this opinion; but as time wore on, the 
secret belief grew again. Anne was of a hope¬ 
ful, sunny nature. Amid every trial she con¬ 
stantly repeated that “all was for the best.” 
And she now, in the half dreamy-reveries that 
preceded her sleep at night, allowed her heart 
to whisper to her that -Frederick would yet re¬ 
turn, years hence indeed, but nevertheless re¬ 
turn. • 

Daylight, however, which destroys so many 
illusions, generally banished this. The recol- 


^ < lection of his anger at parting, and the fact 

; that he had never been down since, generally 
Tue life of Anne was a scries of similar trials. < sufficed, before she had half finished her toilet, 
With so many young children in the family, it j convince her that her hopes had conquered 
was impossible for her to leave them even for a ! h er reason; and, blushing at her own weakness, 
week, and, therefore, relaxation was unknown j ghe would descend to go through with the duties 
to her. She saw her female friends of her j 0 f the day. 

own age visiting the city, for a month or even j Meantime she frequently heard, in an indirect 
more, each winter; she heard their descriptions j way, of Frederick, He was well, and rising in 
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his profession. But no one ever told her that 
he asked after herself, and she had not the heart 
to inquire. 

Her father, engrossed in business, as we have 
said, gave her little assistance in the task of 
forming the minds of her sisters and brothers. 
He was, indeed, frequently hasty and unjust, as 
in the case of Ellen. But, on the whole, he was 
well-meaning: valued, respected, and even loved 
her dearly: only he gave her no sympathy, be¬ 
cause it was not in his nature'. 

' But the children! With all their wayward¬ 
ness, their occasional peevishness, and the other 
faults incident to their age, they loved Anne, 
loved her at least as they had never loved their 
mother: and, in the consciousness of the pro¬ 
found affection she had awakened in them, and in 
knowing that she was doing her duty, consisted 
her greatest pleasure. 

XI. 

About three years after her mother’s death, 
Atme was relieved, in part, from her charge, by 
her elder sister becoming a widow and returning 
to the homestead to live. 

Of all the family, this sister best understood 
Anne. She knew the sacrifice which our heroine 
had made, and she did justice to the steadfast¬ 
ness with which her duty had been discharged. 
She now found, in her own sorrow, something 


of consolation, by reflecting that her widowhood 
would enable her to take Anne’s place, and thus 
release our heroine from her premise. 

She took an early day to inform Anne, deli¬ 
cately, of her intention. 

Tlie vision of unexpected felicity, which this 
opened to Anne was, at first, too bright almost 
for belief. Now that tire great obstacle which 
had marred her life’s happiness was removed, 
she regarded all others as of little account. The 
fear of Frederick’s continued anger disappeared, 
She judged him by herself, and, as she had been 
faithful, felt assured that he was also. She had 
faith, too, that in some way they would soon meet, 
when all would be explained. 

She was no longer the same being she had 
been. Not that she had been morose, or even 
unhappy before,* on the contrary she had be&n 
ever calm, agreeable and contented. But her 
happiness now was of a positive, and no longer of 
a merely negative character. She went singing 
about the house in the very excess of her joy. 
Her heart overflowed in gladness toward every 
person, and even every inanimate thing. Nature, 
though it was now summer, appeared to her a 
perpetual spring. Some of our readers, perhaps, 
have felt a similar ecstasy at some period of their 
lives;' and, if so, they know her state of mind 
better than we can describe it. 

(to be continued.) 
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XII. 

Winter had come again, and now Anne was 
at liberty to accept the often repeated invitation, 
of her cousins in the city, to visit them. 

It was not without a beating heart that she 
saw the lights of the great town glimmering in 
the distance, as she approached it toward the 
close of a December day. She knew that she 
would probably soon meet Frederick, when his 
manner would reveal at once whether he con¬ 
tinued to love her or not. She had little doubt 
how it would he; but still there was some uncer¬ 
tainty, just enough to make her heart tremble, 
without filling it with fear. 

Her cousins met her at the door, almost 
smothering her with kisses. One carried off 
her boa, another untied the strings of her hat,' 
a third. stooped to remove her overshoes, and 
her uncle, making his way with good-humored 
violence into the crowd, fairly lifted her in his 
arms and bore her into the drawing-room. Anne 
was quite overpowered by the warmth of the 
welcome, and came near shedding tears. Her 
uncle saw her emotion, however, and prevented 
the outburst by a humorous sally that set all 
laughing. 

“Come now,” lie said, at last, “don’t devour 
Anne, but lets devour the supper, which is 
smoking hot in the dining-room. Anne must 
be both hungry and fatigued, yet you keep, her 
from the table, and hang upon her as if she was 
as strong as Sampson. Take my am, niece, 
and let us see whether your cousins can make 
coffee as well as work crotchet.” 

The supper was a good old-fashioned one, the 
very sort of meal for a famishtd traveller. A 
smoking beefsteak at the head of the board, 
coffee, hot cakes, and lighter food for those who 
chose it. Anne did justice to the steak, as did 
her uncle; but her loss hungry cousins contented 
themselves with a cold relish. Soon the merry 
party adjourned again to the drawing-room, 
where, before a roaring grate-fire, they chatted 
away till ten o’clock. At that hour apples 
and nuts were introduced, and the whole group 
gathered around a round table to eat them. 

“ I like this way of finishing a winter evening,” 
said her uncle, “it is a good old fashion, and 
should be kept up. I have no faith in your 


modem trifles. Who wants iec-crcnm on a winter 
night, to send one to bed shivering?” 

When Anne rotired, she was shown to a warm, 
cozy-looking room, with curtains of red FrencH 
chintz, and a bright fire blazing in the grate. 
One of her cousins attended her, assisted her to 
undress, and would have remained watching her 
until she fell asleep, had she not peremptorily 
refused to tax her kindness to this extent, 

“Oh! we shall have such nice times this■ 
■winter,” said her elder cousin to her, on the 
following morning. “The opera will be here, 
the assemblies promise to be superior, and there 
will be no end to private balls, aud musical par¬ 
ties, and other amusements. You deserve a good 
winter, papa says, to compensate you for your 
long imprisonment at home. You don’t know 
how pa praises you: he says you are a perfect' 
angel. I was extolling ‘Jane Eyre* the other 
day, but he interrupted me, and said you had' 
displayed more heroism than ever Jane did-” 

“You must not tell me this,” said Anne, play¬ 
fully putting her hand on her cousin’s mouth, 
“for it is only your father’s partiality. .Pray' 
don’t—I have self-esteem enough already—more' 
would ruin me.” 

Cards without number were soon left for Anne, 
and more invitations than she could accept. The ’ 
circle iu which her. cousins moved was large, and 
what was better for the debutante intelligent/ 

The city of-, populous as it is, has still some 

sets left where neither ignorant wealth, nor im¬ 
pudent fashion has sway, but where good breed- : 
ing, moral worth and intellectual cultivation hold 
; the control: and the best of these sets, was the 
one in which Anne now found herself. Her 
: sweetness of disposition and her well-informed 
mind made her speedily a favorite. The gentle¬ 
men almost universally liked her, and some even 
| acknowledged to a warmer sentiment. But she 
avoided receiving any but the-most ordinary 
courtesies from the younger ones, and was best 
pleased when her uncle, or some of his friends 
. were conversing with her in one corner. She 
: was not ashamed to decline dancing, because 
she did not know the Polka; and she won the 
I esteem of a distinguished, statesman, a mild- 
j looking, grey-haired man,, but one high in the 
Councils of .his country, by frankly .declaring 
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that she did not wish to learn this then fashiona¬ 
ble'dance. 

"That is right, my dear young lady,” he said. 
“-Manners make laws, as a great philosopher has 
said, and woe he to our laws when our manners 
become Parisian. A good old country dance 
has a hearty merriment in it consistent with the 
sterling character of our excellent ancestors. A 
quadrille, though more quiet, is.aids I more con¬ 
ventional also; but a quadrille we could endure; 
The Polka, however, is so thoroughly alien to the 
American character that it never can take root 
here, except among mere fashionables and their 
empty imitators. I wish some one would write 
the history of these foreign dances, for then, I 
think, they would be less popular, at least with 
modest females. The origin of all of them is 
low, and few are danced in good society at home. 
We old men look at these things more seriously 
than young people generally, for we see-deeper 
into them. The free manners introduced by the 
Polka have already quite changed the sober de¬ 
corum of our social life, and instead of it we now 
have a false glare that is perfectly detestable to 
one familiar with the old order of tiring^. But 

I tire you. Age, Miss-, is garrulous nnd 

didactic. You would rather be in this quadrille, 
which they are now forming.” 

Anne would rather have listened to “this old 
man eloquent” all night; and so she said; but a 
gentleman came up, at this moment, to whom 
she had promised-her hand in a dance, and she 
was forced to leave the great and good senator. 

XIII. 

• Anne had now been in town a fortnight, and 
yet had heard nothing of her lover. Considering 
the circumstances under which they had parted, 
she could not announce her arrival by sending 
him a card, but must trust to accident to make 
him acquainted with her presence in the city. 
He did not mingle much in the set in which her 
cousins principally m,oved. He was acquainted 
with a few families in it, and generally attended 
their parties, but he did not care much for society, 
and, therefore, made no effort to extend his ac¬ 
quaintances. Anne’s cousins had ofteu met him, 
hut had never been introduced to him. And since 
her arrival in town he had not been seen by them 
anywhere.- 

Only her uncle and his eldest daughter were 
aware of Anne’s former engagement. When, 
therefore, the conversation turned, one day, on 
the young physician, her cousins spoke of him 
with a freedom which otherwise they would have 
avoided. 

“Don’t you think him handsome, Cousin 
Anne?” said one. “He came from your- part 
of the country, and you must have seen him, at 


church at least, if nowhere else. Oh! I declare 
he looks so interesting I could’almost fall in love 
with him.” 

“That would be useless now, Mary,” said an¬ 
other sister, “for rumor says he is engaged to 
Miss Warren, the daughter of the celebrated 
physician.” 

“When did you hear that?” 

“ At Airs. B-*s, the other night. You know 

he visits her, and is always at liei*;parties, for ho' 
is a great favorite with her. Well, she told me 
ho had quite deserted her of late; that he was 
now always at the Warrens; and that it would 
be a three-fold speculation for him to marry the 
daughter, because she was nob only a beauty and 
an heiress, but would bring to ber husband even¬ 
tually, if a physician, all her father’s .practice 
nnd position.” 

“But are you sure there is no mistake about 
this?” asked the other. 

“I have heard of it since, and from several, 
sources. I saw him driving Miss Warren out in 
a sleigh, the other day; and they looked just like 
lovers, I assui*e you. So, Alary dear, keep a 
sharp look out after that heart of yours, and 
don’t fall in love with a man who is as good as 
married.” 

Had the speakers known n tithe of the anguish 
that racked Anne’s heart during this conversa¬ 
tion, they would have ceased long before. Our. 
heroine now understood why she had not seen 
Frederick. For several days uncas} 7 misgivings 
as to his faithfulness to her had tormented her 
mind. She knew that he still kept up a corres¬ 
pondence with numerous acquaintances in thef 
country, who would not have failed to mention 
so unexpected an event as her widowed sister’s 
return to the homestead and her own visit to the 
city. Aware of these facts, would he not, if he 
still loved her, seek to meet her in society, even 
if pride forbade his calling upon her? Oneo in 
her presence, even if accidentally, he could, if he 
wished, learn whether he was entirely forgotten; 
and, finding himself still remembered, could re¬ 
new bis engagement without sacrifice of 'feeling. 
So had reasoned, so had hoped our heroine. But 
the conversation to wliicli she had just listened, 
had destroyed these illusions. She saw now that 
Frederick had forgotten her, that another pos¬ 
sessed his love. Oh! the agony of that moment. 
She thought, for a moment, that she should die. 
The power of breathing seemed to abandon ber; 
the room span, around; she caught at the chair 
to’ keep herself from falling. But, rallying all 
her. strength, for sorrow had taught her great 
self-command, she choked down her emotions, 
and rising, left the room, without her cousins 
having observed her agitntion. 

(jnce in her chamber, however, she gave way to 
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a passionate burst of grief. Though she had 
herself dismissed Frederick, though she had told 
herself often that lie would cease to love her, the 
terrible reality that this had come to pass was 
almost more than she could bear. Her nature, 
as we have said, was one to love deeply, to love 
but once. In the solitude and sorrow of the 
three past years, she had clung to the hope that 
she and Frederick would yet be united, that Pro¬ 
vidence would not permit her sacrifice to be in 
vain. But this bright dream was now dissipated. 

At first she had shook under her blow. Sobs, 
racking her frame, followed sobs; tears rolled, 
in great drops, over her cheeks; ejaculations, 
wrung unwillingly from her, told her fierce agony. 
But at last nature become exhausted. She fell 
asleep with the tears still on her eye-lashes like 
a child worn down with much weeping. 

When she woke, she woko refreshed. She 
looked out of the window. Tho sun was shining 
on the bright snow; gay equipages were dashing 
past; and merry sleigh-bells filled the air with 
jocund music. Her heart caught something of 
the gaiety without. Hope once more took pos¬ 
session of her bosom. 

“I will not despair,” she said. “For three 
years have I waited for this time, and now that 
it has come I give up at a mere rumor. No, I 
will hope on, at least until I meet Frederick, and 
know from his own lips, or from what I see, that 
he loves another.” 

XIV. 

By-and-bye there was a knock at her door. 
She rose and opened it, when her elder cousin 
entered. 

“You have not forgotten the opera to-night, 
Anne, have you?” she said. “I have been look¬ 
ing for you for an hour, to ask you what you 
intend to wear.” 

Anne, much as slie liked the opera, had for¬ 
gotten that she was engaged to go to it that 
evening;, but now she turned her mind to it at 
once. She was not of those young ladies, who, 
when they do not know they are to meet a cer¬ 
tain gentleman, are careless of their dress. On 
the contrary she was always, not only neat, hut 
elegant in her attire. Yet it was not from vanity 
that slie was thus! particular in her personal ap¬ 
pearance. , The'sense of the beautiful, that most 
glorious gift of heaven to mortal man, was strong- 
within her, and it was exquisite pleasure for her 
to gratify it in herself, and behold the beautiful 
in others. • 

Lovely indeed did Anne look, that evening, as 
she took her sent in the opera box. She wore a 
Marie Stuart cap of velvet, trimmed with pearls; 
and a sacquo of black cashmere, edged with white 
swan’s-down. Her rounded arms were bare, but 


( without ornaments, unless a simple black velvet 
ribbon clasping the wrist may be called such. 
The pearly clearness of hor complexion was set 
off to the best effect by this costume, which was 
also particularly appropriate, as she had worn 
half mourning since the death of her brother-in- 
law., 

! The opera was.Norma, that grandest of lyrical 
dramas: and the part of the priestess was played 
l by Truffij-who seems, in her majestic beauty, as 
| if born solely for'the role. Anne was an oxcel- 
; lent Italian scholar, and followed the story -with 
| ease.' She had never heard this opera before, 

; and from the time when the opening chorus, 
; burst upon her, to that unequalled scene, in 
: which Norma, after betraying her lover to his- 
enemies, relents, slie listened breathlessly. Bat 
: when that terrible climax was reached, and 
j: Norma, torn with agony, began the duett, tf Qual 
; cor tradiati” Anne was transported with enthu- 
| siasm. Iler fine artistic mind realized, with the 
; most exquisite pleasure, the skill and. genius 
; which had made the entire drama to revolve, 
as it were, around this one scene, making it 
tho grand .central point, as well as crisis of the 
play. And yet, with nil this artistic gratifica- 
| tion, there was a feeling of terrible torture.- 
| Indeed the situation of Norma and of herself 
was too similar not to produce emotions of pain, 
j As she saw the agony in Norma’s face, and be* 

I held the suffering betrayed by her voice, Anne 

I ' acknowledged a kindred sorrow, and mechani¬ 
cally repeated to herself tho wild expostulation 
of the priestess. 

Just at this instant her eyes fell upon an op¬ 
posite box- for the first time. Her look rested 
upon its occupants at first abstractedly, but 
gradually a familiar form there arrested her 
attention, and she became aware that she saw 
Frederick at last before her. Nor was he alone. 

\ At his side sat a beautiful girl of nineteen, far 
| more beautiful, Anne felt, than herself; and over 
• this fair creature Frederick was bending, appa* 

; rently with the greatest interest. The lady was 
j evidently saying something in reference to tile 
J play, and, as she spoke, she turned her face up to 
[ Frederick’s with a look of .unmistnkeablc affee- 
> tion. A sharp pang shot through Anne’s heart, 

I especially as one of her .cousins, noticing the 
> direction of her eyes, whispered, 

! “That is Miss Warren of whom we were 
; speaking this morning. Won’t they rnako a 
; handsome couple?” 

[ Anne could not answer. She needed now no 
[confirmation of the rumor that Frederick and 
| the heiress were engaged; for her own eyes had 
| seen enough. Her brain grew dizzy: the stage 
[ reeled around her; dim noises were in her ears. 
!lu vain she struggled to master her emotion. 
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She felt herself sinking from her seat, and use- Thus, as the tragedy on the stage reached its 
lcssly clutching at the air as she found herself climax, as great a one, in real life, was passing 
falling, she slid from her chair to the floor. The in the dress-circle. And as the priestess sank, 
last sound she heard was the agonizing finale of in death, to the boards, a fair form, apparently 
tho duett, ringing in her ears like the sound of lifeless, was borne through the lobby, 
the bewailing sea. (to be concluded.) 
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XV. it was so evidently dictated by kindness toward 


When Anno recovered her consciousness, she 
was lying in lier own chamber, at her .uncle’s. 

At first she did not know where she was. She 
looked wildly around, at the assembled faces, 
exclaiming, in disjointed sentences, 

“What is all this? Am 3> sick? Is that you, 
cousin?” 

Then, as memory returned to her, she added, 

“Ah! I recollect. I was at the opera.” 

And, with these words, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, and turned her face to the pil¬ 
low. She recognized her weakness,' and was 
ashamed to betray it. 

As she became stronger she had to meet the 
thousand inquiries of her cousins respecting the 
causes of her illness. To them her sudden faint¬ 
ing was incomprehensible. As she could not 
acknowledge the truth, and would not tell a 
falsehood, she was forced to maintain reserve; 
a course of conduct that added to her sorrows, 
for it was regarded by her cousins as exhibiting 
a want of confidence in themselves. Her eldest 
cousin, however, who suspected the truth, did 
not join in the general injustice: and to her 
Anne’s heart clung with redoubled love. 

A week had now passed, yet still Anno, when 
asked to accompany her cousins out, had refused 
on the plea of ill health. In reality she felt no 
disposition for society. Could she have acted as 
she pleased, she would have returned home, but 
as half the term appointed for her visit yet re¬ 
mained, she could not leave Injr uncle without 
offence, unless by an explanation of the true 
cause of her departure, and this was impossible. 

But she did what she could. She wrote to her 
sister, telling her she wished to return, and ask¬ 
ing that a letter might be sent requesting her 
presence home. 

XVI. 

“Come, girls, despatch dinner in haste,” said 
her uncle, one day, as he returned from his office. 
“Anne has had the dumps so long that I thought 
a ride would do her good, and accordingty have 
ordered a carriage to be here early in the after¬ 
noon. We will show her some of the beautiful 
rural spots about our city.” 

Anne felt in no spirits for the excursion, but 


her, that she could not refuse. 

The environs of-are, indeed, beautiful; 

and, in spite of herself, Anne soon became in¬ 
terested in the beautiful scenery around her. 
Rolling hills, richly cultivated fields, majestic 
woodlands, and snatehes of river scenery seen 
between openings in the landscape: these con¬ 
tinually met Anne’s eyes. 

At last, toward sunset, they drew up at a 
fashionable hotel, where supper parties were 
served: and here her uncle announced his inten¬ 
tion of taking their evening meal. 

“It will be a variety,” he said, “and cheer 
Anne up. She looks better already. Oh! we’ll 
have you yet as bright as a rose-bud.” 

The day . was bright and beautiful, and un¬ 
usually warm for the season. While her cousins 
gathered around the fire, Anne, who was accus¬ 
tomed to long walks, in winter, rose and went 
out. The hotel had once been a country-seat, 
and was surrounded by thick woods, now leaf¬ 
less, indeed, but still majestic. A passion for 
forest trees had always distinguished Anne, and 
there were several magnificent ones within sight. 
She bent her steps to the wood, drawing her furs 
closer around her. ■ The wild wailing of the wind 
among the bare branches was in unison with her 
thoughts. There was a sweet melancholy in the 
sound that was, in her then mood of mind, in¬ 
expressibly soothing to her. The sun shining 
brightly on the brown earth; the blue, clear, 
winter atmosphere above; the river rippling 
rough under the sharp breeze; and the columns 
of white smoko, from the surrounding houses, 
boldly defined against the sky; these formed a 
prospect which soon chained Anne’s attention. 
She quickly forgot how long she had been absent 
from the hotel, and remained, under a giant old 
tree, watching tho landscape, absorbed in her 
thoughts. 

She reflected how much the winter desolation 
around her was like her ownJAighted prospects. 
But she also considered, and this was the beauty 
of her nature, that though stripped of its sum¬ 
mer loveliness, the scene was still pleasing; for 
had it not bright sunshine, a cloudless sky, and 
a bracing air. 

“So may it be with me,” sho said, half aloud. 
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“There are many tilings left to malro even mo 5 
happy- Why, then, should I sinfully repine?” j 
. As she spoke, a deep sigh startled her. She 
remembered at oneo the indiscretion she had 
been guilty of, in speaking thus aloud; and, in 
seme embarrassment, looked around for the in -1 

truder. j 

1 Whut mis her astonishment to see Frederick > 
standing near her, his eyes fixed sorrowfully on j 
her face ? • > 

The surprise was so great that, for a moment,- 
she was sensible only of it; but soon came the ] 
mortifying conviction that he musthave overheard ; 
her. Now he, of all persons, was the one she ’ 
least wished to betray herself before. Her shame j 
bo overpowered her that, in her weak and nervous i 
state, she could not resist it; but sank to the! 
ground. 5 

XVII. j 

She did not, however, lose her consciousness. ] 
She saw Frederick spring to assist her, and this ! 
probably saved her from fainting; for, too proud i 
to exhibit further weakness before him, she 
partially rallied, by a strong effort. 

His arm was already supporting lier; his face 
was full of tender concern; but she slid from Ms 
touch, saying, with quiet dignity, 

“Thank you, sir. I can easily stand alone.” 

Frederick looked at her earnestly, as if to 
assure himself that she could thus coldly address 
him: then sighed, and turned away. 

He had not gone more than a step, however, 
when he seemed to change his mind. He re¬ 
traced that step, and confronted Anne, now 
trembling from the re-action. 

“And is it thus we meet?” 

He spoke, half reproachfully, half tenderly. In 
spite of the wrong he had done her, Anne was 
affected almost to tears. She looked down on 
the ground, but made no answer. 

“And is it thus we meet, Anne?” he said. 

Perceiving that she would he compelled to 
answer, Anne conquered her emotion, and said 
coldly, 

“I am not aware, sir, that there is anything, 
in our meeting, peculiar.” Then she added * as 
she yaw he was about to speak, 

“My friends are waiting for me at the hotel, 
and will wonder at my protracted absence. Suffer 
me to pass.” • 

Ho drew aside, and raised his hat. Hut as she 
walked by, with whatever of proud unconcern 
she could assume, their eyes met; and the ten¬ 
der, reproachful look of his went to her heart, 
and followed her footsteps, accusing her. 

She began to think she had been, pei’lmps, too 
cold and rudo. If I 10 did love another, was he 
censurable, for had slic not long ago discharged 
him? He evidently bore a tender recollection of 


the past, else his demeanor would not have been 
what it was. As she thus speculated, her foot¬ 
steps insensibly grew slower. 

Presently she heard a quick tread on the walk 
behind her, and, in a moment, Frederick was at' 
her side. 1 

His voice was flurried as he spoke. 

“Pardon me, Anne,” ho said, “but I cannot 
part with you thus. It is years since we met. 
I have just learned that the causes which ban¬ 
ished me are removed. I have heard that your 
widowed sister has returned home.- Oh! Anne, 
I love yon still; and yet you are cruel.” 

She began to quicken her pace. He eagerly 
continued, 

“The hard fate that separates ns is, then, to 
have no alleviation? Anne, pitiless Anne, yon 
know hot the misery you inflict. I have remem¬ 
bered you, only to find myself forgotten.” 

At first, we have said, Anne had regretted 
her coldness. But language like this, from one 
engaged to another woman, struck her as a gra¬ 
tuitous insult. She faced the speaker indig¬ 
nantly. 

“Sir,” she said, “what do yon mean? How 
dare you?” 

He started hack amazed. But gradually the 
color rose to his brow; and he, in turn, felt in¬ 
dignant. He, however, controlled himself, and 
resumed. 

“I leave you,” he said, “since my presence is 
so hateful. But you have destroyed all my hopes 
in life, and all my faith in womanhood. Fare¬ 
well.” 

His words perplexed his hearer. Could he 
venture so far on her old affection, Anne asked 
herself, as thus to insult her with hypocritical 
professions, or had some misunderstanding be¬ 
tween him and Miss "Warren arisen, which had 
induced him to seek revenge on her by marrying 
Anne. The latter she thought most probable. 

“You should havo learned faith in woman¬ 
hood from Miss Warren,” she answered accord¬ 
ingly ; and not without a touch of irony in her 
voice. 

“Miss Warren!” replied ho, in increased 
amazement, “wliat has she to do with me?” 

This man, thought Anne, is strangely altered 
from when I knew him; for he is now the prince 
of dissimulators. She answered, therefore, with 
contempt, 

“ The world says Miss Warren is the betrothed 
of Dr. Vernon, and liis own behavior, when in 
her society, verifies it. When, therefore, lie dares 
to address tlio language of lovo to another woman, 
he sinks himself beneath scorn.” 

As she spoke she turned again, and, with a 
haughty .step, moved toward the hotel. 

But a hand was laid on her arm, forcibly 
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detaining her, and Frederick was speaking fast 
and eagerly. 

“There is some terrible mistake here, Anne,” 
he said. “I am not—I never was betrothed to 
Miss Warren—she has long been affianced to 
another. You speak of my conduct toward that 
lady as corroborating the impression that we are 
engaged; I do not know what you mean. Some 
one has been belying me. .We are dear friends— 
almost brother and sister—but mostly more. No 
one who knew us could suppose differently. As 
heaven is my judge, I have never, for one in¬ 
stant, swerved in my fidelity to you. Oh! be¬ 
lieve me, Anne, there is cruel slander here.” 

. The breathless energy with which he spoke 
was a guarantee of his sincerity.. Anne felt 
already half convinced that she-had been labor¬ 
ing under a delusion. 

“I heard but yesterday of your being in the 
city,” he said, “and was speculating whether I 
dare venture to call on you, when accident threw 
us together here. Who is it that has been tra¬ 
ducing me to you?” 

Anne, blushing and agitated, faltered, out, 
“I saw you and Miss Warren at the opera, about 
a week ago-” 

“ The night Norma was played,” interposed he. 

“That was the evening. And I am sure—at 
least I thoughtn-indeed I was not singular in 
believing that your demeanor toward Miss War¬ 
ren was peculiar—was marked-” 

She could not go on. His clear, frank eye 
gazed right into her soul, and she felt that she 
had been jealous without cause. She looked 
down embarrassed and ashamed. 

There was a silence of a moment, and then 
Frederick spoke. 

“I can well believe, when I reflect on it my¬ 
self, Anne,” he said, “that my demeanor toward 
Miss Warren did seem to substantiate the report 
of our engagement, for wo are the closest of 
friends, and, in the absence of her lover, who 
but yesterday returned from Europe, I have been 
her constant attendant. I never before, how¬ 
ever, heard this absurd rumor. Lucy will laugh 
heaTtily at it. The idea alone never entered 
either of our heads, I am sure. Our hearts have 
both been pre-oceupied from childhood. And 
now, dear Anne, are you still angry?” 

He ventured to take her hand, as he spoke, a 
liberty not wholly without warrant; for, during 
his last explanation, he had met her eyes full of 
gentle entreaty. 

What Anne would have replied we know not 
exact! but she was spared the necessity of a 
direct answer by the appearance of her youngest 
cousin. 

The merry girl came running from the hotel, 
exclaiming, “where are you, Anne? Supper is 


ready. How can you stay out so long in the 
cold?” 

But recognizing a gentleman in oompany with 
Anne, she stopped suddenly. 

Wo said that Anno did not answer directly. 
But she replied quite as effectually as if she had 
: when she turned to her companion, exclaiming, 

' “Will you join our party, Frederick? I am 
sure my uncle will be glad to see you.” 

The sweet smile with which these words wore 
' uttered left no doubt of her meaning; .and the 
invitation was at once accepted.. Nor did two 
happier hearts ever beat than those of Anno and 
her lover, as they sat side by side at that winter¬ 
evening meal. Such a glorious supper they both 
: thought it; and not without reason. 

XVIII. 

The bloom soon came back to Anne’s cheek, 

! and the light to her eye. Her uncle vowed -he 
had never known an excursion to work such 

■ wonders, and that henceforth he should regard 
an afternoon ride as the best of prescriptions. 
Anne smiled and blushed; for she knew tho old 
man loved a jest; and she was too happy to be 

■ angry at being teased. 

Frederick was now a daily visitor in -— 
street. When snow came, he was the first with 
his sleigh; and many a pleasant hour the lovers 
spent whirling in the light machine over tho 
frosty road. Anne now went less than ever into 
society, but from a different reason. She pre¬ 
ferred to spend the evening with Frederick, in 
the quiet of her uncle’s parlor, while the old 
man read’ the evening paper, chatting, at inter¬ 
vals, with his guests. 

At Frederick’s request, Miss Warren called 
with him, one morning, to make tho acquaintanoo 
of Anne. Our heroine was charmed with her 
lover’s friend, and the two soon became almost 
inseparable. Anne now learned that Miss War¬ 
ren had been Frederick’s confidant from the first; 
and when they were better acquainted, there was 
more than one harmless jest spoken in reference 
to Anne’s jealousy. 

As the marriage of Miss Warren was soon to 
take place, Frederick made it his plea that Anne 
would consent to be his on the same day. After 
some correspondence between Frederick and her 
father, it was finally arranged that it should be 
so; and that th,e wedding should be given at 
her uncle’s, Mr. Malcolm coming up. to the festi¬ 
vities. 

In all these negotiations Anne affected no fool¬ 
ish coynoss; but frankly told Frederick that a9 
she had promised to’ be his, she would name 
whatever day her friends fixed for her. 

Nature lent a cloudless sky fox’ the marringe 
morning. Both brides drpve to the same church, 
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and were united at the same altar. Never had 
Anne looked so lovely, and notwithstanding the 
nervousness of the hour, never had she been 
happier 1 * She had implicit trust now in the man 
to whom she gave her hand, and what is more, 
tho pleasing satisfaction of knowing she had, 
under trying circumstances, done her duty. Her 
husband, as they drove away, adverted to this. 

“Do you know, dearest, he said, “that I love 
you a thousand times better for having dis¬ 
charged me, after your mother’s death? You 
acted wisely and rightly under the then circum¬ 
stances; hut I bless God that circumstances have 
changed.” 

“Ah! Frederick,” was her reply, as she looked 
fondly up into his face, “does not God make and 
unmake circumstances, and always for the best? 
If we do our duty, ho will not desert us. X feel 
that I owe my present felicity to having made 
what, at the time, X thought a great sacrifice. 


Had X acted otherwise, had I disregarded my 
mother, remorse would have haunted mo for¬ 
ever.” 

“You were right,” said Frederick, kissing her, 
“ and X was wrong. Ah! Anne, you are an angel.” 

“Nay, not that—only a loving woman.” 

“But a woman in a thousand.” 

“Nor even that. A poor, weak creature, who 
strives to do her duty, and leaves the rest to 
God.” 

Frederick, and Anne are still living, and still 
as happy as when first married. Not that they 
are without occasional troubles, for all, in this 
earthly sphere, must expect sorrow. But Fre¬ 
derick and Anne look on the cares of life as a 
gentle chastening, sent, by their Heavenly Father, 
to discipline them for a better world; and holding 
these sentiments, they do their duty uncomplain¬ 
ingly, and look forward with hope for their eternal 
reward. 
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